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WAR WHOOPS NO MORE. 


Indians Have Forsaken the 
Warpath. 


Chieftains Satisfied with Their Treat­ 


ment in Washington. 


What the Warriors Did—Inside History 


From One Who Was There. 


"Sly people will go on the war path In the spring. 
Wo have been shamefully treated by Secretary 
Noble,'' said Young-Alan-Afrnld-oMlts-Horses. 
Medicine Hull, White (.host and Mad Hear, all 
Brules, were none too friendly. They were morose, 
and said plainly that they were In favor of going on 
the war path. 
“The best thing to do I* to fight,” said White 
Ghost. "We are not treated right, and don’t expect 
to be." 
HAT was th e burden 
of a story telegraphed 
from 
Chicago 
last 
week, 
It represented the 
Indian delegation re­ 
turning from W ash­ 
ington to th eir reser­ 
vations 
in 
a 
most 
bloodthirsty frame of 
mi n d , b r e a t h i n g 
threats of laughters to 
come in the gentle 
spring time. 
It was a very sensa­ 
tional story. 
It was 
important if true, but 
tho elem ent of truth 
spotted elk. 
now seems to have 
been lacking. 
T h e G lob e is enabled, on th e best of 
lothority, to state th a t thoro is b u t the 
slightest probability of a renew al of hostili­ 
ties in the spring. 
Tho Indian chieftains 
were well satisfied w ith their treatm en t in 
W ashington and w ent home to carry a 
favorable report to their peoples. 
The gentlem an who is authority for this 
statem ent wag w ith the red m en nearly all 
the tim e they were in the East. He was the 
only white m an. not a governm ent official, 
who was present at the councils held with 
tho Indians at the Capitol, and they ex­ 
pressed to him quite freely their opinions as 
to the result of their visit and told him that 
the tenor of the report they should m ake 
when they got back home would be friendly 
m d in favor of peace. 
“Those interview s m ust have been taken 
by a ‘clairvoyant’ reporter or by telephone,” 
gays 
this 
gentlem an. “I don’t believe 
American Horse, Young-Man-Afraid-of-His 
Horses or any of them ever said th a t they 
were in favor of going on the w arpath again 
in the spring. They got all they asked for 
in W ashington and were perfectly satisfied. 
“They would hesitate long before going to 
■war again. They can’t afford it. They 
have suffered m uch in the latest outbreak 
and this is fresh in their m inds. They 
went hungry, lost their ponies, and the lives 
of many warriors. 
‘‘The life oi every brave is precious to 
them. They Know that they can never re­ 
place their dead. There are only about 
247,000 Indians left, men, women and chil­ 
dren. 
“They realize th at the w hites can call a 
thousand m en to arm s for every one th a t is 
killed, and our supply of rations, horses and 
weapons in inexhaustible. How different 
the state of affairs is with them they feel 
deeply. They cannot afford to dig up the 
hatchet, and they never will unless they are 
driven to it. 
“ ‘Soldier fight. Indian fight: soldier no 
fight, Indian no fight,’is their watchw ord. 
Mr. Amos F . Towne said these words to a 
G lo b e reporter yesterday. 
Mr. Townie served for three years in Cus­ 
ter’s famous 
regim ent, the 7 th 
United! 
States Cavalry, in tho Indian country. He 
has always taken an active interest in the 
welfare of th e red m an, and for years since 
the close of his army service he has been a 
lecturer upon the Indian question, for which 
his training has peculiarly fitted him . 
Mr. Towne has just returned from W ash­ 
ington w here he made tile acquaintance of 
tue 40 Indian chiefs and head men, who 
had journeyed to the W hite House to lay 
liieir grievances before the G reat Father. 
He gam ed their confidence com pletely as 
some of the leaders had heard of his efforts 
in their behalf. 
Ho was w ith them when President H arri­ 
son and Baby McKee gave them audience, 
and also at the interview s they had w ith 
Secretary Noble and Indian Com m issioner 
Morgan. He accompanied them to P hila­ 
delphia, and when he departed w ith his 
dusky friends they loaded him w ith tokens 
of I heir esteem . His collection of Indian 
curiosities lias received most valuable addi­ 
tions through his visit to W ashington. 
Mr. Towne is Boston born and bred. His 
arm y service gave him very decided opin­ 
ions upon the Indian question. He enlisted 
in the cavalry. Ju ly 27,1866. when 19 years 
of age. He was sent to the training school 
at Carlisle, Penn., (since turned into a 
school for Indian children), and in a stay of 
several m onths there was put through all 
the paces of a thoroughly-drilled cavalry­ 
man, Leaving there he joined th e 7th Cav­ 
alry and was quartered at various posts in 
Kansas, till he finally brought up at Fort 
Hays. 
“Peace then reigned in all the terri­ 
tories,” to use his own words. “W e w ent 
buffalo hunting and 
m et th e Indians 
frequently. They were perfectly friendly 
toward us and often invited us to their 
camps. These were Sioux and Cheyene 
Indians. 
“They were honest in all their dealings 
w ith us. My horse ran away one day when 
I was out bunting. A party of Indians 
caught him and brought him to the ford 
looking for his owner. 
“We were at F ort Hays all w inter. In the 
spring of '67 we w ent to F ort Laram ie. 
Here we were soon joined by Gen. Hancock 
and Gen. Custer, w ith large bodies of troops. 
I don’t know w hat tho troops cam e for. 
There were no hostilities afoot, b ut Ithese 
troops were m arched up to a large cam p of 
Indians near the fort. 
“One day a body of Indians confronted us 
in our path, as much as to say, ‘Thus far and 
no farther.’ We were on their reservation, 
and had no right there. 
“The chiefs im plored us to go back. Theii 
women and children were panic-stricken 
w ith fright. They feared a repetition of 
the terrible Chionigtcn massacre of a few 
years before at band Creek, Col., where 
1000 
men, women 
and children 
were 
butchered in cold blood by the troops. At 
th at tim e deeds were done th at would have 
disgraced any savage tribe in Africa. These 
Indian women thought the appearance of 
the troops m arching upon th eir village 
m eant that the same dreadful fate was in 
store for them . 
“Instead of complying w ith th e request 
of the chiefs we wrere ordered to encam p 
near their village, which was nicely located 
on Pawnee fork. Here they had plenty of 
wood and w ater. Buffalo were plenty. All 
their w ants were supplied, ana they were 
living peacefully and in content. The ap­ 
pearance of the troops, sent there to need­ 
lessly harass and alarm them changed all 
this. 
“About m idnight I was aroused from a 
deep sleep by some one shaking m e rudely. 
I was told to arouse myself, saddle my horse 
and rout out the others and have them sad­ 
dle as soon as possible. In a short tim e the 
regim ent was m ounted and m oved toward 
the Indian camp. We formed a com plete 
circle about it, and w ith carbines advanced 
ready to shoot we advanced. We entered 
the village quietly, and then, to our great 
surprise, found it deserted. But one brave 
ana a squaw, too old and weak to escape, 
were left in the wigwams. 
"The Indians in their terror had left 
everything behind them , their beautiful 
robes, their big cam p kettles and all their 
cooking utensils. The soup was still sm ok­ 
ing over the fires in their wigwams. 
The torch was at once applied. The 
dogs the Indians had left behind them re­ 
fused to m ake friends with us b ut rushed 
into the burning wigwams w ith dism al 
howls and perished in the dames. 
“The news was soon dashed over the 
country aud a signal victory over the 
blood-thirsty 
savages 
was 
loudly pro­ 
claimed. 
“T he spring of ’68 found us in th e saddle 
and m arching into the Indian Territory. 
We had several fights w ith the Indians, but 
in all this cam paign only one soldier was 
killed. 
The Indians were poorly arm ed 
w ith bows and arrows or muzzle-loading 
rides, and the repeating rifles of the soldiers 
m ade terrible inroads upon th e ranks of 
their sw arthy opponents. 
“The troops were always the aggressors in 
these fights. There had been no outbreak 
by the Indians when tile troops cam e w ith­ 
out warning on the scene. They seemed to 
he there for the express purpose of keeping 
tho Indians stirred up and inciting them to 
deeds which could furnish an excuse for a 
m urderous onslaught upon them , 
“In the fall a w inter cam paign was in­ 
augurated by Custer against the redskins, 
whose only offence had been their resist­ 
ance to his attacks, and 
rem onstrance 


aga nst his encroaching upon th eir reserva­ 
tion. 
“In Novem ber of 1808 we m arched to­ 
ward the W achita river, and found on its 
banks an Indian village extending along 
for several miles. 
“One nig h t orders were given us to march 
on this village. 
The snow was knee-deep 
and the m ercury was at zero. Silently we 
w’ent along till one of our scouts heard the 
tinkle of a heil on the w ok of a herd pony, 
and we knew we had struck the village. 
“ We spread out and surrounded the first 


camp. Then we were halted and had to 
stand there in the snow in silence. 
We 
were allowed to talk only in whispers, and 
even forbidden to stam p our feet to keep 
them warm. 
“At daybreak the order to charge rang 
out. and we dashed upon the suprisefl ana 
panic-stricken Indians. They were poorly 
arm ed and helpless. 
“In a few m inutes the work of death was 
done. 
Black 
K ettle and 
his band 
of 
Cheyennes were killed. 50 women and chil­ 
dren were captured and 900 Indian ponies 
were slaughtered. 
“During the fight I saw a buffalo robe 
upon the ground. Lifting it up I found 
under it a half-breed and a little child. He 
could speak some E nglish, and in broken 
tones ejaculated. ’Spare my life!’ 
“I took him prisoner ana was on my way 
to Custer when I was m et by my captain. 
As soon as he saw the Indian he pulled out 
his revolver and shot him dead, though I 
hurriedly exclaim ed th at he was my pris­ 
oner. 
“T hat battlefield convinced m e th a t our 
treatm ent of the Indian was outrageous and 
unjust. 
“ W hat I saw then was not war, but m ur­ 
der. 
“I enlisted to be a soldier, and not a gov­ 
ernm ent assassin. 
“T hat captain was later court-m artialled 
for drunkenness. 
“The killing of Black K ettle w as cowardly 
and m urderous. Of him Gen. H arnley said : 
“ ‘Although I have worn the uniform of 
my governm ent 45 years, I had not a better 
friend than Black K ettle.’ 
“Col. Boone snid, w ith tears in his eyes: 
“ ‘Black K ettle was my friend. 
“ ‘He w as a good man. 
“ ‘He was m urderea.’ 
“At sundow n we m arched out of the 
camp, leaving 19 men under Maj. E lliott 
behind us dead. 
Our object 
had been 
accomplished and we m ade our escape as 
soon as possible. 
“The governm ent’s treatm ent of the In­ 
dian has alw ays been m arked by treachery. 
“W hen the troops conquer and put to 
death a large num ber of Indians it is her­ 
alded as a g reat victory. 
“W hen th e Indians are victorious it is 
called a cruel massacre. 
“The Indian is worthy of civilization, and 
th at is tho solution of this vexed question. 
The governm ent could settle it tomorrow if 
it would. 
“Make good the broken promises. 
“Give them their rights. 
“Educate their children not as soldiers, 
but as workers. 
“Keep off the lands we have granted 
them to live on. 
“Furnish them their supplies honestly. 
“Then they will not w ant to fight, and 
the land w ill have heard the last of Indian 
wars. 
“No worse instance of an unw arranted in­ 
trusion upon the Indians can he cited than 
the invasion of the Black Hills by troops in 
’74. As long as the laud was worthless the 
red m an was left iii peaceful possession, 
but w hen gold was discovered all treaty 
obligations were th rust aside. Finally a 
large cam paign was inauguarated to find 
the cam p of Sitting Bull. Gen. Terry, at 
th at tim e departm ent com m ander, sent two 
large com m ands, one under Gibbons and 
tho other under Custer. They were given 
live days in w hich to reach the camp. 
"Custer was 
am bitious and by forced 
m arches he reached the camp in three days. 
He was anxious to win all the honors of a 
glorious victory single-handed. 
“Here C uster m ade his fatal m istake. In 
the years before tile Indians had never 
made a determ ined stand against him. 
They had been poorly arm ed and unable 
to cope w ith th e rifles of the soldiers. 
“But here they were arm ed as well as he. 
T heir cam p was six m iles long and con­ 
tained thousands of warriors. There was 
no chance for escape. They were ready to 
m ake th eir last great fight against ‘The Yel­ 
low H air,’ as they called Custer. For years 
they had hated him and yearned for ven­ 
geance. 
“At last th eir chance had come. 
“ When C uster’s men got off their horses 
they were too tired to fight. They could 
hardly hold th eir rifles the long, hard m arch 
had so told on them , 


YOUNG-MAN-AFRAID-OF-HIS-HORSES. 


HIS MARK. 


"It was a fair, stand-up fight, and they 
faced ‘The Yellow H air’ for a death struggle. 
“He bali m ade the second vital m istake of 
dividing his forces. There were no muzzle 
loaders here. Custer was outnum bered, and 
the w'orld know s the result. 
“It w'as hailed on all sides as a cowardly 
massacre, b ut it was only the fruits of w hat 
the governm ent had sown. 
“They ‘sowed the wind and reaped the 
whirlw ind.’ 
“From an Indian standpoint, it was simply 
justice long delayed. 
| 
“ In 1868 we promised the Sioux, after j 
taking their land from them , th at for every 
30 children a schoolhouse should be built. 
For IO years nothing was done toward ful- j 
filling this promise. Then a little was done, j 
but not a th ird part of w hat had been prom- , 
ised. 
“The great causes of all past Indian I 


troubles were the broken promises of ’68, 
: ’78 and ’8!*. 
I 
'Die recent troubles were chiefly caused 
by Agent Boyer, who was system atically 
defrauding tile Indians, lie has since been 
rem oved 
for cheating them . 
Diseased 
cattle were issued 
as supplies. 
Young 
calves or old steers were givi n out by him 
instead of the full-grown, healthy and young 
anim als promised 
by 
the governm ent, 
j These things were told me by the chiefs I 
i m et in W ashington. They could hardly ex ­ 
press their contem pt 
for 
him strongly 
enough. They say (Jeu. Crook’s death was 
a great blow to them . Ile kept Ins promises 
nod saw th at those of the governm ent wero 
kept. 
One chief took it philosophically, and 
sa id : ’lf the G reat Spirit takes one good 
tiling away ho sends another in its place.’ 
So ho is looking for some one else to rise ap 
aud take Gen. Crook's place as the friend of 
the Indian. 
“A fter m atters had been smoothed over 
by Gen. Miles, a delegation of 40 of the 
chiefs and head men was chosen to be taken 
to W ashington to present their grievances 
to the G reat Father, as they call the presi­ 
dent.” 
“Among the best known braves wore 
Young Man-Afraid-of-llis-Horses, American 
Horse, Spotted Horse, W hite Horse, W hite 
Ghost, Mad Boar, W hite Bird, Two Strikes, 
Fire Lightning, Little Wound, Spotted Elk. 
He Dear, Wiz!, John Grass, Hollow Horned 
Bear, Big Road and High H awk. 
“They arrayed them selves iii all their In­ 
dian finery, and each bearing his pipe of 
peace, they cam e on for a big ‘smoke ta lk ’ 
or council w ith the President. T heir cos­ 
tum es wore highly picturesque and their 
squaws had displayed great skill, patience 
and ingenuity in ornam enting their various 
articles of apparel. 
“Fire Lightning was about the most 
elaborately decorated of them all. 
lie, 
iiko all the rest, had on a flannel shirt and 
deerskin leggings, and wrapped about him 
the piece de resistance of an Indian’s ward­ 
robe. 
a 
huge, 
gaudy 
blanket. 
His 
leggings had a heavy fringe of leather 
and 
beads 
down 
the 
sides. 
His 
knife 
sheath 
held 
two 
knives, 
oho 
of which was made from a file hammered 
down 
to an 
odge. 
lb s pipe boro long 
stream ers of vari colored ribbons and the 
flat wooden stem, which looked like a 
schoolm aster’s ferule, was 
bound 
with 
colored grasses. A deerskin scarf resem bling 
a tine ladies’ boa encircled his neck, amt 
the custom ary eagle feathers were in his 
hair. 


“The pride of his heart, though, was a 
sort of chest-protector 
he 
wore on his 
breast. Tins was m ade of about 80 long, 
hollow bars of ivory struug together. Ile 
had been years in accum ulating them , aud 
it w as quite valuable, throe of the pieces 
being worth SI. 
“Chief Two Strikes wore a big silver 
m edal on his breast. It was given him by 
President G rant in 1871, when the chieftain 
was on a pilgrim age to W ashington. On 
one side was G rant’s picture and on the 
other a representation of tw o clasped hands 
aud the words, ‘Friendship and Peace.’ 
“Spotted Elk wore a m edal which was 
given his grandfather by President Jackson 
iii 1828. 
Jackson’s picture adorned one 
side, and on the other was a globe repre­ 
senting the world and an open Bible. In a 
circle around tile rim were the words: ‘On 
earth peace and good will to m en.’ 
“L ittle Wound also wore proudly a m edal 
given him by Grant. 
“ W hen they arrived at the capital they 
were taken in hand by the Indian depart­ 
m ent and their savage finery was replaced 
by civilized costumes. They felt little at 
hom e in their store clothes, and showed an 
aw kw ardness never seen in them in their 
own picturesque attire. 
“They were first given a hearing by tho 
congressional com m ittee on Indian affairs. 
Rev. Mr. C ook.aSioux Indian, now an Epis­ 
copal clergym an, acted as interpreter. They 
stated their grievances plainly. The cattle 
they received were poor, the seeds were 
w orthless and produced no crops. 
They 
w anted the stock they had lost in the recent 
troubles replaced. 
“ ’How do you know the seeds are old and 
bad when you get them ?’ asked a m em ber 
of the committee. 
“One of the chiefs then told how his squaw 
had l^id away some seeds in their wigwam 
five years ago and forgotten them . Lately 
they had found them again. ‘They looked 
just like some new seeds wo have just re­ 
ceived. T hat is how we know they arc old, 
said he. 
“The com m ittee treated them well, heard 
them w ith attention and told them that 
their w ants should be supplied properly. 
Thew w ent away satisfied. 
“Then they had conferences at the patent 
office witli Indian Commissioner Morgan, 
and w ith Secretary Nobie. I was present at 
all these meetings. 
T he Indians coula 
not proceed just as they expected. 
When 
they brought their big pipes with them 
rimy expected to ^ it down, sm oke and have 
long, 
solemn 
councils w ith the Great 
Father. W hen they saw this was not the 
w hite m an’s custom they w ere perplexed. 
They felt ill at ease to sit in chairs in a cir­ 
cle aud see no w reaths of sm oke curling 
about their heads. 
“Still they were satisfied w ith their treat­ 
m ent. I can assure you th a t the report th at 
Secretary Noble was abrupt and discourte­ 
ous w ith them , is entirely false. American 
Horse is the only one who had the slightest 
pretext for com plaint, and he only because 
be was cut short in a long speech by one of 
his own warriors rising and saying th at ho 
was talking too long. 
Short talks are w hat 
we cam e tor,’ said this wise-headed chief­ 
tain. 
“Secretary Noble was fair and honorable 
tow ard them , and the Indians all told me 
they were pleased to find him so friendly 
and cordial. 
“He told them th at tho widows and chil- 
dien of the Indian police who had been 
killed in the massacre by the troops should 
have pensions. 
“They were pleased w ith Commissioner 
Morgan, too. American Horse, Two Strikes 
and Man Afraid each said: ‘T here’ll be no 
more trouble.’ 
“American Horse said he was going to 
send his daughter to tho Carlisle school. 
“It is utter nonsense to think the Indians 
will go on the w arpath again in the spring. 
“At the close of their conference w ith Mr. 
Morgan, the chiefs said they had on the 
w hite m an’s clothes, and they would like to 
hear som ething jingle in their pockets. Mr. 
Morgan then gave each Indian an order 
on 
a 
store 
for 
$10. 
I 
w ent 
w ith 
them to the store to see w hat thev would 
buy. To their credit I noticed th a t they got 
nothing for them selves, but bought only for 
their wives and children, bright-colored 
dross goods, shawls, handkerchiefs and 
toys, 
"T urning Hawk gave me the history of 
the latest outbreak from an Indian point of 
view. It puts a decidedly different phase 
upon the m atter from th at which has been 
m ade public so far. 
“ ‘This Messiah craze cam e like a fire 
am ong us,’ said lie. ‘I don’t know how it 
started. Some of the far-sighted Indians 
stood up aud fought against it. The silly 
young men indulged in it. 
They threw 
away everything about them made of 
iron 
th a t 
was 
m ade 
by 
man. 
They wore 
only skins, as 
they were 
m ade by God. I hen they held up their 
hands, closed their eyes and danced up and 
down till they fell exhausted. Some danced 
this way two days w ithout anything to eat 
or drink. 
“ ’Man had gone back on them , they were 
hungry, and they looked to the Great Spirit 
for relief.’ 
“T h !s dance, the Indians w ent on to say, 
frightened the agent at Fine Ridge and he 
sent for troops. Then the Indians were 
alarm ed. They thought the soldiers had 
come to take their arm s away and kill them 
and they tied to the bad lands. 
"L ittle W ound w ent out to bring in the 


bastiles. On their way in they ran into Big 
Foot's band being killed by the 7th Cav­ 
alry. This paused a stam pede. The Indians 
thought L ittle Wound was lead ng thorn 
into a iran, so they took him prisoner and 
w ent back. 
"In disarm ing the savages Col. Forsythe 
separated the women and men. There was 
no trouble till the soldiers were searching 
tlie wigwams. Thou the Indians thought 
they wore going to lie killed and one of 
them tired 
his 
gun. 
T hat 
was 
tho 
signal for an indiser inm ate slaughter by 
tho 7t.h. Col. Forsythe had his troops in a 
o rdo, so th at when the firing began some 
of his own men were killed. 
“Big Foot was sick rn his tent. W hen the 
firing began he looked out and was shot 
through the head. 
"T he unarm ed Indians ran up the ravine, 
ana then the Hotchkiss guns opened on 
them , killing nten, women and children. 
“A fter this slaughter Gen. Miles came up 
and got Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses to 
go into the hostile cam ps and bring the In­ 
dians out. T hat closed the war. As usual 
it was provoked and carried on pitilessly by 
the governm ent. 
"Tile Indians G el aggrieved because their 
children w hen they get back from tho 
Carlisle school are not given places in the 
agencies. No Indian Is ever given work 
thole though this has often been promised 
them . 
“I w ent to Philadelphia w ith theso visit­ 
ing chiefs. They attended a lug m eeting 
whore 
200 
Indian 
children sang and 
m arched. They saw their bovs in soldier 
uniform , ami they didn’t like it. They have 
seen enough of soldiers. They say it is a 
m istake to bring their boys E ast to study 
arm s. They should be taught better things. 
“Lieut. Casey was killed by a brave who 
had been to tho Carlisle school. He could 
read and w rite, b it th re w as no place for 
him when he got back W est. Ile was an 
Indian. Every d< or was closed to bim. 
Me had been (rained u sa warrior, and m ad­ 
dened by 
the sight of 
tim dead and 
wounded Indians Kung brought into camp 
lie tired and killed Casey. 
"The lieutenant was w arned by an Indian 
woman, and she tried to turn his horse 
back. T urning Hawk said to mo: 
“ W hen you go back hom e tell your peo­ 
ple th a t our women and children are like 
lam bs. They wouldn’t hurt anybody.’ 
“T hat Philadelphia m eeting was presided 
over by Julius Brown, a Chippew a Indian. 
American Horse is a most progressive In- 
aian. 
High Hawk is a ladies man. He 
w ent to see Francis Wilson and 
Marie 
Jansen in the ‘Merry M onarchs.’ 
He wore 
on bis breast a big bunch of roses pinned 
there by a Philadelphia laay. 
“ W hen he saw one of the chatelaine bags 
worn by ladies he thought it was very fine, 
ana he w anted one to carry home to his 
squasv. He got one, too, given him by a 
lady. 
“ I was talking w ith him about Indians’ 
courting, and b e p a id : ‘Home of our girls 
say yes right off. Others you have to ask 
one, two, three tim es.’ 
‘‘Am erican Horse is a convert to Chris­ 
tianity and wan*s to join the church. Ile has 
two wives, however, and can't do it till one 
of them dies. Ho is w aiting patiently. 
‘‘Tho Indians think the indian schools 
should 
be in the 
West. 
The clim ate 
in 
the 
E ast 
is 
bad for 
their 
chil­ 
dren. 
Some 
of 
them 
die 
hero, and 
oven 
when on 
their 
way home, and 
after they arrive thoro. They also say if 
the schools were in the W est the children 
could be near home and could teach their 
parents, and this would be a great help to 
them .” 
______ 


SOME STATE POLITICS. 


Illinois Still Trying to Find a S e n a to r- 


South D akota's Loss to the Republi­ 


can s— Gov. Bulkelev's Position in the 


N utm eg State. * 
T he contest for U nited States senator from 
Illinois is a rem arkable one. The Demo­ 
crats have ju st 101 votes in joint ballot for 
Gen. 
Palm er. The Republicans for six 
weeks were fully as persistent with their 
IOO votes for Gen. Oglesby. A week or IO 
days ago. however, they broke from him . 
Two votes more would 
elect 
Palm er; 
it would have required three to choose 
Oglesby. 
The Farm ers’ 
Alliance 
have 
just tlie latter num ber: if they all voted 
for 
one 
of 
their 
own 
m en 
in con­ 
junction w ith the Republicans lie could be 
chosen. The Republicans agreed to take 
any Farm ers’ Alliance m an at one tune. but 
the Farm ers’ Alliance three were at first 
unable to agree on a candidate w ho was 
certain to be chosen, and since they have 
later fixed upon a m an, one or two of the 
Republicans hold out and decline to vote 
for him . 
One vote was taken for for U nited States 
senator Saturday, resulting: Palm er, 5; 
Streeter, I : Linley, I ; Payson, 2: Oglesby, I. 
The joint assembly then adjourned until 
Monday.________________ 


T ennessee L egislators Cautious. 
N a s h v ill e , Tenn.. Feb. 20.—W hen Sena­ 
tor Penland’s resolutions eulogizing Gen. 
Sherm an cam e up yesterday, Senator Mor­ 
ris moved th a t they be referred to tile com­ 
m ittee on charitable institutions. Senator 
Polk seconded the m otion. Since Sherman 
is dead, Mr. Polk said.it would be indelicate 
to speak against him . His (Polk’s) con­ 
stituents were not sorrowing over Sher­ 
m an's death. 
They would perhaps have 
been glad if he had died several years ago. 
Senator Rivers spoke strongly against tile 
resolutions. Ile said tile poople of the South 
had never refused to honor the patriotic 
m en of the North, but they could not honor 
a m an who caused devastation ot property 
w herever he w ent and never spoke a word 
of kindness for the South. Mr. Rivers in­ 
troduced a substitute resolution which 
sim ply recited tho fact of the death of an­ 
other m ilitary hero, and expressed sym ­ 
pathy w ith Gen. Sherm an’s family. 
The substitute was accepted by a vote of 
20 to lo, and as am ended the resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote. 


Gov. B ulkeley’s Q ueer Position. 
Gov. Bulkeley of C onnecticut was left in 
an aw kw ard pcsitiou by his action with re­ 
gard to the newly installed comptroller. 
Nicholas Staub, the m an, took tho oath of 
office after the hold-over incum bent had 
signalized his willingness to relinquish the 
place, and was quietly put in charge by his 
predecessor, Mr. W right. This was done 
despite 
a 
lotter 
sent 
by 
Gov. 
Bulkeley 
advising 
them 
th at 
not­ 
w ithstanding Mr. 
W right’s 
instructions 
to 
give 
up 
tho 
office, 
thev 
should 
not to do so until satisfied th a t Mr. Staub 
w as “duly qualified, as provided by the con­ 
stitution and laws of the S tate.” But they 
obeyed the oraer of their superior officer. 
Mr. W right, and accepted a certificate of a 
justice of the peace, Senator Pierce,.that 
air. Staub had taken tho oath required by 
tile constitution, which w as adm inistered 
by the senator. The chief clerk then noti­ 
fied Mr. Staub th at he officially surren­ 
dered the office in behalf of Mr. W right. 


A R hode Island D em ocrat W ins. 
P r o v id e n c e , R. I., Fob. 21.—The election 
for congressm an in the Second district to­ 
day was a very fiat and tam e affair, owing 
to the declination of Congressm an Arnold 
and the general abstinence of the Repub­ 
licans from voting. W ith one town only 
lacking Page, Dam., is elected by about 
5600 m ajority, and the m issing town w ill 
not change the result more th an a couple of 
hundred votes. 
______ 


South D akota’s N ew Senator. 
T he loss of the South D akota senatorship 
is the roughest one yet experienced by the 
Republican party. 
It is said of Rev. Mr. 
Kyle. the United States senator just chosen 
from the State, that lie bas not voted the 
Republican ticket for the last four years. 


O ther States. 
T he bill to authorize w omen to vote at 
general elections and hold office bas been 
defeated in the Kansas House. 
An effort 
will be m ade to have tile vote reconsidered. 
The Nebraska House bas passed bills to 
m ake two cents per m ile tile m axim um 
passenger rate to be charged by railways; 
to require railway com panies to give sta­ 
tions the 
sam e 
nam e as the counties 
through which they pass: to require all 
corporations and stock com panies to give 
notice of their condition and indebtedness 
annually: to m ake railw ay com panies and 
corporations liable for personal injuries to 
employes. 
Edw in S. Stuart (Rep.) was elected mayor 
of Philadelphia, defeating A lbert II. Ladner 
(Dem.) by an estim ated m ajority of 40,000. 


Im pedim ent to M arriage. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Amy—It seems strange to me th at you 
and Mr. Linger have never m arried, or at 
least become engaged. H e seems devoted 
to you. 
Mabel—If it wasn’t for th a t unfortunate 
im pedim ent in Ins speech we m ight have 
been engaged by this time. 
A m y—I know he stutters dreadfully: but 
I w ouldn’t reject him on th a t account if I 
wrere you. lie ’s a good-hearted young man, 
and would m ake a good husband. 
Mabel Oh, it isn’t my fault. 
Am y—Then w hat is the trouble. 
M abel—I t’s this way. He has begun to 
propose five or six tim es, bu t he is so slow 
about it on account of his stuttering, that 
some one alw ays comes in before begets 
through and interrupts him ; aud I think lie 
is discouraged now, 


PDT THE MOTION HIMSELF. 


John Quincy Adams’ Courage 
in March, 1839. 


Another Dramatic Sceno in fonsrress as 


Sketched by Cabot Lodge. 


How the "Old Man Eloquent" Trans­ 


formed the Deformed. 


"I intend to put the motion m yself.” 
No public man in our history was less of a 
charlatan or less theatrical 
than John 
Quincy Adams, yet there has never been a 
m em ber of the House of Representatives 
who w asthe heroof so m unyilram aticscenes 
as the old ex-president during his 16 years 
of service in that body. 
His career in the House would of itself 
furnish enough dram atic episodes to supply 
a long serins of articles devoted to describ­ 
ing 
the most 
m em orable and exciting 
scones in tho lower branch of Congress. 
This came from tlie fact th ai ho m ade the 
first constitutional tight in the long struggle 
which ended at Appomattox, and that in 
the fight he was ever in tho forefront of 
battle. 
It w as John Quincy Adams who first in 
Congress raised tho standard 
of revolt 
against tho dom ination of tho slave power. 
He made his fighton tho w olf chosen grouud 
of tho right of petition, w hich the slave­ 
holders in the plenitude of their power 
sought to sm other when it seemed to touch 
their beloved system. In tho course of this 
arduous struggle Mr. Adams was threatened 
m ore than once with expulsion and censure. 
Ho was abused, denounced and assailed be­ 
yond any other man, almost, in our history. 
Respectable Boston fell away from him as 
it baa fallen away from him in tile earlier 
days when he loft tho Federal party, and 
nothing sustained him at homo but the 
sturdy, liberty-loving people in the country 
towns of Ins district. 
If wo are obliged to select a single inci­ 
dent in Mr. Adams’ career in tho House of 
Representatives, which in itself was more 
picturesque even if less important, than 
m any others, we m ust choose the famous 
occasion of the organization of tho House in 
1839. In that year the House assembled in 
w hat is now known as the old Hall of Rep­ 
resentatives on the 2d of December. 
The clerk called those present to order, 
and announced that he would read 
A I.U t o f M e m b e rs 
which he had prepared by States. When in 
th e progress of the call he readied New 
Jersey ho read the nam e of one member 
and then announced th at there were five 
other members whose seats were contested, 
and that he would not undertake to pass 
upon the contest, but would pass over these 
nam es until the House should be completed 
and an organization effected. 
This apparently modest disclaim er of au 
thorlty w as in reality the seizure of a most 
im portant power, for the clerk hail nothing 
whatever to do with the m atter of contested 
seats. His sole business, as is well settled 
today, was simply to call the nam es of those 
persons who had a prim a facie title, that is 
of those who held certificates from the 
governor or other officer of the State ap­ 
pointed by law to certify the election of 
congressmen. 
Five of the New Jersey m embers held 
such certificates, 
wffiile five contestants 
held others of inferior authority, The re 
fusal of the clerk to call any nam es from 
New Jersey am ounted, therefore, to shutting 
out five votes, on which, as it happened, the 
election of a speaker turned. 
In other 
words, the refusal to call the nam es of the 
five New Jersey m embers who held the 
governor’s certificates was to give the or­ 
ganization of the House to the Democrats, 
and as the clerk him self was a Democrat 
to practically secure his own re-election. 
His audacious proposition to pass over the 
nam es at once gave rise to a hitter debate. 
which lasted until 4 o’clock, when a motion 
was m ule to adjourn. T he clerk then said 
th a t tie could not put a m otion to adjourn 
because the House was not organized. 
Thereupon there was a general cry to 
adjourn and the m embers left the House 
By theso two ingenious decisions brought 
everything to a standstill. Ho had decided 
th at bo could put no motion until a quorum 
was formed and ho had refused to call 
enough 
nam es of m em bers to m ake a 
quorum unless he was allowed to pass over 
the New Jersey members. 
The next day there was another fierce de­ 
bate as to w hether the clerk should be al­ 
lowed 
T o IWnke a S ta te m e n t, 
but no advance was m ade toward organiza­ 
tion. Mr. Adams says in his d iary : 
"Vanderpoel, Rliett, Cave Johnson and 
Bynum m ade party speeches frothy witli 
the rights of the people, technicalities, and 
frauds till after 4 o ’lock.” 
At th at tune a motion to adjourn was 
again m ade, aud then the clerk said he 
would judge by inspection w hether a m a­ 
jority of the members were in favor of ad­ 
journment,. 
Upon this inspection, he de­ 
clared the House adjourned, whereupon a 
num ber of members called out: “A count! 
a count!” and Wise of Virginia, shouted as 
the m em bers were rushing from the h a ll: 
"Now we are a mob.” 
W ise’s definition of the House at th at mo­ 
m ent was only too accurate, and the mis­ 
erable struggle went on through another 
day w ith much heated debate, and endless 
resolutions offered only to linrease confu­ 
sion, because there seemed no way of get­ 
ting them to a vote. M eantime various 
members had come to Mr. Adams and asked 
him to take part rn the contest and give the 
House a lead. 
He told them very frankly th at he did not 
care to address the House, hu t if he did he 
should advise them to organize themselves. 
The perform ances of the clerk, and of the 
m em bers asw ell, were extrem ely disgust­ 
ing to a m an of Mr. Adams’decision of char­ 
acter and clearness of mind, but he had 
great reluctance to interfere in such a con­ 
flict. 
Reflection, however, convinced him that 
it was his duty to act, and on the following 
day, Dec. 5, alter thoro had been more or 
less debate, Mr. Adams arose and secured 
recognition 
from 
tho 
clerk. He then 
dropped that interesting individual, who 
may De said to have disappearea from his­ 
tory at the same moment, and turning to the 
House began: 
“Fellow-citizens. members-olect of tho 
26th Congress of the United Stutes.” 
H aving 
thus 
secured 
attention, 
Mr. 
Adams pointed out the effect of the two de­ 
cisions of tile clerk, whom he took occasion 
to describe in appropriate term s, and then 
called upon the members, in the nam e of 
the people, of their country, and of m ankind 
to organize themselves. 
To th a t end he offered a resolution order­ 
ing the clerk to call the m embers from New 
Jersey who held credentials from the Gov­ 
ernor of the State. 
Im m ediately there 
arose tho puzzled cry,which had been heard 
so often, "W ho will put the m otion?” 
Mr. Adam s was quite equal to tlie em er­ 
gency. He not only knew w hat he wanted, 
n u t H o w to O et It. 
He stepped forward w ithout an instant’s 
hesitation and said: "I intend to put the 
motion m yself.” 
There was a shout of applause all over 
tho hall, and Rhett of South 
Carolina 
offered and put a motion th a t Mr. Adams 
act as chairm an of the meeting. 
The motion was carried w ith another 
sliout, and Mr. Adams was conducted to the 
chair. Storm y days followed, filled with 
bitter debate and much balloting, until 
finally the Whigs and the other opponents 
of tlie adm inistration m anaged to elect a 
speaker in the person of Mr. R. M. I . H unter 
of Virginia. 
For courage and presence of m ind Mr. 
Adams’ action has rarely been equalled in 
the House of Representatives, and very few 
.scenes in his history have 
been 
more 
dram atic than when the old m an m arched 
to tile front and made his fam ous declara­ 
tion. Mr. Wise of Virginia declared that 
the epitaph which would best express Mr. 
Adam s’ character and abilities would be 
the single sentence upon his tombstone: 
"I intend to put the motion m yself.” 
Mr. Adam s’ action saved tile House from 
really becoming a mob, and put a stop to 
the disgraceful proceedings which were 
going ou» It also settled practically th at 
the clerk could not assume so dangerous a 
power as Garland had attem pted to exer­ 
cise. 
T he results of Mr. Adams’ bold action, 
however, were neither im portant nor far 
reaching, for there was nothing in the oc­ 
casion beyoud a temporary interest. It was 
none the loss one of tho most picturesque 
and dram atic scenes that have ever occurred 
in the House, and Mr. Adams and his famous 
motion will always keep their place in his­ 
tory and in tile memory of Americans on 
this account. There was a peculiar fitness 
in the fact th at the hero of this and of 
m any others of the most storm y scenes that 
the House has ever witnessed fell in the 
House stricken with paralysis on the 21st of 
February. 1848. 
He was taken at once into the speaker’s 
room, which is now th a t of the clerk, and 
there after a period of unconsciousness died 


on tho 23d. 
The last intelligible words 
th at he uttered w ere; 
'T h is is the last of earth. I arn content.” 
So the stern old fighter passed away on 
the very field whero he had won his hardest 
buttles and achieved his greatest renown. 
Ho had been twine a foreign m inister, he 
had been a senator and secretary of state. 
he hart signed the treaty of Ghent as one of 
the Am erican commissioners, and he had 
been President of the United States. All 
these great offices he hart tilled w ith honor 
and distinction to him self ami his country. 
Yet are they all of little weight as com­ 
pared w ith hts subsequent career which be­ 
gan when, em bittered by his defeat for re­ 
election to the presidency, and convinced 
that his life was over, lie con-enteil to stand 
as the representative of the Plym outh dis­ 
trict. In the House of Representatives he 
won the high fame which all his great 
offices had not brought to him. Then as the 
cham pion of tho right of petition, as the as­ 
sailant. of slavery and the friend of the 
slave he secured the place in history and in 
tho hearts of his countrym en which had be­ 
fore been denied him despite all his success 
as a public man. 
Then in ali fitness he died, and no Am eri­ 
can statesm an has a nobler m onum ent than 
the little bronze tablet which m arks upon 
the m arble floor the spot w here he fell, 
worn in m any combats, tint still victorious 
in the cause of right and freedom. 
H e n r y C abo t Lo d o e. 


THE NATION'S DEAD. 


Impressive Scenes atthe Funeral of Gen. 


Sherman, Both in New York and at 


St. Louis. 
St. L o ris, Mo., Feb. 21.—T he last taps 
have sounded, the buglers have trum peted 
forth the final farewell, and W illiam Te­ 
cum seh Sherm an sleeps w ith his kindred. 
Only fresh turned earth on a m ound in Cal­ 
vary cem etery tells the story th at the last 
of the great trium virate of Am erican gen­ 
erals has been laid away forest. Gen. Sher­ 
m an’s desire that ids obsequies should be of 
a m ilitary character was obeyed to the most 
extrem e particular. 
Business was generally suspended in St. 
Louis and trem endous crowds w atched the 
procession while hells were 
rung and 
cannon pealed forth at regular intervals. 
Then canto the solemn service at the grave 
and all was over. 
In N ew Y o rk . 
The observances in New York on T hurs­ 
day last wero of tile m ost im posing kind. 
All the Federal and State courts closed at 
noon. Tho city departm ents and post office 
also shut down at the sam e tim e. The 
down-town exchanges, banking offices and 
places of business, and the custom htouse 
and barge office followed suit. 
W all st. 
aud 
lower 
Broadway were alm ost de 
sorted after the noon bour, the cessa­ 
tion 
of 
business 
being 
very 
gener­ 
ally observed and all 
who 
could 
do 
so ceased their daily occupation to do 
honor to tho patriotic services of the dead 
soldier. F ather Thomas Ewing Sherm an, 
who had arrived 
from 
Europe on 
the 
Majestic,viewed the body of thegeneral. T he 
W est Point Cadets sent a large floral shield. 
President Harrison did not look upon the 
rem ains of the general. Tile fam ily sent an 
invitation to nim Thursday at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, hut the President replied 
th at he preferred to keep w ith him the 
rem em brances of tho general while alive. 
At 12 o’clock a short Catholic service, con­ 
sisting of prayers for Hie dead, was per­ 
formed about tho casket by F ather T. W. 
Sherm an and three other priests. At 2 o'clock 
tho procession started. The streets were 
generally roped and vast crowds had congre­ 
gated. Six lieutenants of the regular army 
bore the coffin on their shoulders to the 
caisson in w aiting and the m ilitary escort 
fell in around it. The general's horse was 
led in front. Gen. Johnston. S herm an’s an­ 
tagonist in Georgia, was one of tho pall­ 
bearers, and in the procession were digna- 
tarios of the nation, the State, and arm y of­ 
ficers of all grades, w ith full representation 
of the Grand Army. The body was taken to 
the Grand Central depot, and thence for­ 
warded to St. Louis on a special train. 
As the Sherm an funeral train sped on its 
journey, large crowds gathered a t the sta­ 
tions, and thus expressed their love for the 
deceased soldier. Even long past m idnight 
silent and uncovered bands of Grand Army 
m en stood in line at the depots as the train 
movod past them . At m any points bands 
played appropriate airs, and occasionally 
the booming of cannon indicated the firing 
of a salute. 


THE COACHMAN’S LIVERY. 


In 
ThiH G reat C ountry it Follow s the 
Colorings of th e E quipage. 
I’lie coachm an’s livery partook in the 
olden days of the arm orial bearings of the 
m aster of the house, says the World. 
In this country—there being no arm orial 
bearings, as yot, although, w hat 
w ith 
crowns and 
the 
like, 
we 
m ay 
soon 
have them —the 
livery 
of 
the 
coach­ 
m an follows the colorings of the equi­ 
page. 
Herein 
tho livery is dom inant. 
for th at is not changed to tho whim of the 
coachm an’s patron, but all the traps, ve­ 
hicles and equipages are ordered to be in 
one certain scheme of decoration through­ 
out tlie com plete retinue. This latter phase 
is of derivation from the English gentry 
and has been very generally adopted hero 
of late years. 


N O T E N G A G E M E N T 
B R A C E LE TS. 


If Y ou G et O ne do N ot M ake A ny Mis­ 
take A bout This. 
If a young m an has any true regard for a 
woman he gives her a gold ribbon bracelet, 
perfectly plain, save for an inscription, and 
clasps it upon ber arm. says the World. It 
should lock and the key be carried by him 
who purchased it. These are not of necessity 
engagem ent bracelets: they m ean, merely, 
true regard and a desire th at this state of 
feeling shall continue. 
If regard has deepened into love, and a 
blessed feeling of possession, a little verse 
is inscribed upon the bracelet, telling to all 
who care to read th a t two more lives have 
been m ade happy in loving each other. 
A pretty verse upon a New York engage­ 
m ent bracelet ran th u s: 
The violet loves a sunny bank, 
The cowslip loves the lea, 
The scarlet creeper loves the elm 
And I love—thee. 


GRO OM A N D FO O TM A N . 


E ven H ere T here is a H iatus T hat is 
Significant. 
The groom is a stable servant,who is only 
used as footman when the original is pre­ 
sum ed to be otherw ise occupied, or for some 
other reason it is not feasible to have him 
attend. 
The footman holds the position today that 
his predecessor occupied in tim es past, 
.standing on the standard of the old English 
(vehicles of state, w earing cocked hat, knee- 
breeches and silk stockings. 
The footman and groom are not liveried 
alike. The form er wears a more formal 
garb, consisting of a "coatee”—being a com­ 
promise between a cutaw ay and swallow­ 
tail coat—w hile the latter wears a straight- 
down single-breasted frock coat, shorter 
than th a t of the coachm an and having no 
flap pockets. The groom wears top boots 
alw ays; the footman never. The footman 
does not work about the stable; the groom 
does, aud, therefore, on account of the stable 
aroma, may not be adm itted to the house. 
The coachm an’s coat is oi extra length 
and has flap pockets—his single-breasted 
and high-buttoned show inga style of duck 
scarf th at is made especially for his use. 
The old-time swell neckw ear was an un­ 
starched scarfing twisted about the neck 
three or four tim es and tied in Do Joinville 
form. Horne of the old standbys are to be 
seen occasionally with tile neckgear ad­ 
justed scientifically in this way ana worked 
out at the front, iuto which he can drop his 
c h 
i n 
. ____________________ 


T he N ew F ro ck N ot fo r F a t Mon. 
The frock coat is to be the fashionable 
street garm ent for the ornam ental gentry of 
the town this approaching spring, it having 
taken firm possession in London, to which 
capital the eye of the K nickerbocker youth 
is incessantly turned in quest of Hie correct 
thing in attire, says Town Topics. The new 
coat is extrem ely long, the skirts reaching 
half way down trie calf of the leg, and the 
body is fitted close to the shape, while the 
lapels are 
very wide, 
giving 
an un­ 
usually broad 
look 
to 
the shoulders. 
Given a pair of good legs and a m uscular, 
but riot fat body. a young fellow looks very 
sm art and graceful in one of the new coats, 
bu t w hen stretched about a frontal protub­ 
erance of the porcine class, and accom­ 
panied by legs resem bling those of a piano, 
tho frock not only misses being a tiling of 
beauty, but looks at once as though it had 
been purloined from tlie wardrobe of a 
farce-com ely actor. 


OHIO VALLEY FLOODED. 


Three Thousand People at 
Least Made Homeless. 


Beautiful Suburbs of Parkersburg. IV. 


Va.. Swept Entirely Away. 


Pittsburg Under Water —Cincinnati 


and Indianapolis Flooded. 


A flood of almost unprecedented volume 
lins filled the Ohio during the past week. 
At P ittsburg Hie dam age lins been Im­ 
mense, some say # I,ROO,OOO. 
At least 2000 fam ilies in th e lower portion 
of P ittsburg and Alleghany City were on 
W ednesday coufiitea to the upper stories of 
their houses. 
Between 25,000 and 30,000 men lose three 
days’ wages by the stoppage of tho iron and 
steel mills. 
Traffic ceased when tho stream becam e so 
high th at it extinguished tlie fires in one of 
tho locomotives. 
T he P ittsburg district, bounded by Penn­ 
sylvania av., Duquesne, Way, 1st and lo th , 
IO solid blocks, is under w ater, the flood 
reaching a foot higher than Hie first floor. 
Tile people are supplied w ith bread and 
canned goods by men in skiffs. Cooking is 
out of the question. 
The policemen in some portions of Alle­ 
ghany arc doing duty in skiffs, and one of 
them was hailed from a second-story with 
the nnnouncem ut th at a child was dead 
The fam ily is poor, and is being helped by 
charitable neighbors. The undertaker m ust 
bring the coffin in a boat. 
Some idea of the im m ense dam age to rail­ 
roads m ay lie had in a telegram from Steu­ 
benville, which says it will he like building 
a now lino lo put tin* W heeling & Lake Erie 
in s h a p e for running u p in Hie m ountain 
region easto f Con nous vine. 
In W estm oreland comity two dam s burst, 
one ai M ammoth mine, Hie scene of the 
recent gloat disaster, flooding Hie country 
tor milos. 
Mayor W yman of Alloglmny today em ­ 
ployed m any special officers to curry food in 
sk’ifs to needy families 
The m ayor supervised the distribution of 
KIOO loa\ es of broad. 
A t t in e liiiia ti. 
Tho Ohio river passed tho 50-foot m ark at 
7 o’clock Saturday m orning, and m erchants 
and residents in the bottom s are preparing 
for the rise. Reports from above are that, 
considerable rain bas fallen w ithin the past 
24 hours, and the Big Sandy and Mononga­ 
hela are rising. 
Tim w ater covered portions of Second and 
Pearl ate., and was rilling tim cellars of some 
of tho business houses along these thorough 
fares. Tho occupants w ere busy all day 
Friday m oving their goods to higher places 
and will suffer no damage. 
A t W h e e lin g , VT. V a. 
W h e e l in g , W. Va., Feb. 20.—The flood 
in tho Ohio at this point lias reached the 46- 
foot m ark, aud the suffering and privation 
are becoming intense. Those confined in 
Hie upper stories of their houses are airvost 
out of food, and many are suffering from 
cold, the natural gas m ains being broken 
and filled with water. Residents along th 
lowlands whose houses W’ero flooded took 
aggressive m easures to m ake steiunboatiny 
unpopular. 
Tho waves 
from 
steam ers 
wheels often overturned subm erged houses 
or swept them from their foundations. The 
people kept up a m usketry fire on bouts that 
attem pted to pass. 
P a r k e r s b u r g , W . V a. 
P a rkersburg, W. 
Va., Feb. 21.—Th* 
floods here and all through the Ohio valley 
are growing worse, and it is now thought 
th at at least 3000 persons are homeless, and 
th at tim worst is yot to come, as very alarm ­ 
ing reports am com ing from Hie upper Ohio 
valley. The loss of property wall be enor­ 
mous. as there is scarcely a business house 
or factory th at is not more or less sub­ 
merged, and many fam ilies have already 
lost their all. 
Im m ense suffering is experienced, and 
many fam ilies have peon driven to the h ill­ 
tops in tim drenching rain. 
Mayor Gibbons and other citizens have 
organized a relief com m ittee, and all th at is 
possible is being done, b ut there are a great 
m any fam ilies th at cannot be reached, and 
will suffer. 
Riverside, a beautiful suburb of Parkers­ 
burg, containing about 1000 inhabitants, is 
alm ost totally submerged. The poople have 
all abandoned their homes and taken refuge 
in Hie court house, churches and other pub­ 
lic buildings in safer quarters of the town. 
In d ia n a p o lis in R a n g er. 
I n d ia n a p o lis , 
lad., 
Fob. 21,-Indian- 
apolis is in danger of being seriously dam ­ 
aged ny high water. The rainfall the last 
three days has been tho heaviest since 1884 
and tho sm all stream s passing through the 
city are out of their batiks. The w ater has 
spread over a large section of the northeast­ 
ern portion of the city, and hundreds of cel­ 
lars are flooded. A num ber of bridges have 
been washed out, and m any fam ilies in the 
low northe,astern part of th e city were com 
polled to move out. The railroads are all 
suffering, and but few trains are arriving on 
tim e. 
A S e c o n d e d i t i o n T h r e a te n e d . 
P i t t s b u r g . 
Penn., 
Feb. 
21.—A nother 
flood is apprehended in th e Ohio valley. It 
has been raining all day. and there are no 
indications of the w eather clearing. At all 
points up tho M onongahela and Alleghany 
rivers the w ater is again rising, anil as these 
stream s are still outside their hanks a rope 
tition of the high w ater of Tuesday and 
W ednesday is feared. 


W O R L D ’S G R E A T E S T C A T A R A C T . 


T he P erp en d icu lar D escent of th e W ater 
M ust Be A bout 2000 F eet. 
[Goldthwaite’* Geographical Magazine.] 
The interior of Labrador undoubtedly is 
Hie largest unexplored area on this conti­ 
nent. Up the Grand river, which em pties 
into the Atlantic ocean at H am ilton inlet, 
are (ha Grand fulls, which, it everything is 
true about them th at is reDortod, are tne 
m ost stupendous falls in th e world. They 
are onlv about 160 m iles up the river, but 
only two w hite m en have ever seen them 
Mr. R. F. Holme, three years ago, went 
from E ngland to visit the Grand falls. 
He organized a little party to accom pany 
him inland, and arrived w ithin about 50 
m iles of 
the falls, when he was com­ 
pelled to return on account of the failure 
of his provisions. Tile Labrador Indians 
say 
these falls are haunted, and they 
carefully 
avoid 
them , 
believing 
th at 
they will die if they look upon them . 
The two w hite m en who have seen them are 
Mr. Maclean, who, as he w as ascending the 
river in 1839 was stopped by the falls, and 
Mr. K ennedy, who over 80 years ago had 
charge of Hudson Bay post in Labrador. 
Mr. Holme says Hie height of the falls is 
not certainly known, but in some respects 
there is little doubt th at they are the great­ 
est in the world. 
Though inner Labrador 
is so inadequately known, we are aware 
that it is a vast tableland whose lim its are 
Snite clearly defined. In the southeast the 
escent from the tableland is quite sudden, 
and alm ost im m ediately after leaving the 
plateau a level is reached th a t is very little 
above th a t of the sea. 
Tho G rand falls is tho place where the 
Grand river tum bles over the edge of this 
tableland, and alm ost the whole of th e great 
drop is effected in this one descent. Prof. 
Hind gives the height of this plateau as 
'2240 feet. It has been estim ated th a t the 
region at the foot of tile falls is only 200 
feet above sea level, and th a t therefore the 
w aters of Grand river have a perpendicular 
descent of about 2000 feet. 


I not only were a great num ber of fam ilies 
reduced to atwwdute destitution, lait nu jet o f 
the new cutting m ills, which have t i n 
erected of late, w ere closed, and will proba­ 
bly have to lie devoted to other purpose*- 
rdni'e the close of th e y ear the p o sitio n !)! 
the diam ond w orks rather im proved, 
rh o 
price of cu t diam onds has risen so far aa to 
give some m argin for the cost of cu ttin g , 
etc., hut the dem and is by no moan* 
cient to keep the m ills and diam ond w ork­ 
ers of the city em ployed. A good deal of 
cutting is now done there for London ac­ 
count direct. 


RIDING A BUFFALO. 


N e w 
A H u n ter’s T h rillin g A d v en tu re 
F o rt W allace. 
[Chicago Trihnnt.j 
Lester V. Gridley, a North P latte, N eb., 
stockm an, tells a story of a ride he once 
took on tho hack of a buffalo near F o rt W al­ 
lace. Neb. R eturning from a h u n t alone, 
with the hindquarters of a couple of young 
bulls lie had killed over his shoulder, he ac­ 
cidentally ran into th e herd again and w as 
surrounded before he realized his situ atio n . 
“My dodging in aud out alm ost caused a 
stam pede.” he continued. 
"I knew if a 
panic took place am ong the beasts I w ould 
bo tram pled to death. I suddenly d eter­ 
mined on a bold strike, and edging up close 
to a shaggy young bull, grabbed hold of th e 
lo n g h air on his foreshoulders and sw ung 
m yself on his back. 
"The bellow th a t cam e from the fellow 
m ade me wish th a t I had not decided on 
such a risky push for liberty. 
The bellow ­ 
ing was taken up by the rest of th e h erd , 
and soon we were flying along at a terrifla 
rate, over gulches and up hill and dow n. 
I was blinded by tho sand thrown by th e 
hoofs of tho beasts, but w ith my eyes closed 
lum p on like grim death. For half an h o u r 
the herd kept up a terrific pace, and d u rin g 
that tim e nay legs were alm ost crushed o u t 
of my I loots by Hie crow ding anim als. 
“I began to th in k m y tim e had come. I 
was so weak I could scarcely keep m y seat, 
and was about to let m yself fall from th e 
back of my buffalo when I succeeded in 
scraping some of th e sand out of ray eyes. I 
discovered then th a t we w ere running par­ 
allel with the railroad track, and as tho 
hank was high and steep the anim ala h ad 
not ventured lo o lim b the incline. 
• “Tho beast I wan riding was the closest to 
tho track, and I knew if I reached th e top of 
the em bankm ent I would be safe. I dragged 
myself together th e best I could and pre­ 
pare.I for a spring. 
I got my feet on hi# 
nark aud lumped for th e em bankm ent. 
I 
leaped at t he right tim e, for the m ovem ent 
of the young bull's body sent me flying halt 
way up the bank, and there I was Hate in 
the sand. 
F or five w eeks afterw ard I wa** 
confined to my bed.” 


D iam ond C utting in A m sterdam . 
[London Times.] 
Last year was a very serious one for the 
Dutch diam ond industry, w hich was nearly 
paralyzed by the action of the De Beers 
Company of Kim berly in reducing the pro­ 
duction of the raw diam onds from 4,000,000 
to 2,000,000 carats per annum , in order to 
keep up prices. The price of raw diam onds 
rose more than IOO per cent, at the m ines, 
and it proved impossible to obtain a propor­ 
tionate advance for the cut article. 
This state of things, says the British 
consul a t Amsterdam, in his last report, 
coining **n top of too great an inflation in 
the cutting industry in A m sterdam , created 
tho greatest distress am ong the diam ond 
workers, w ho, as a class, have the reputa­ 
tion of being very thriftless. For several 
m onths at the close of the year orders for 
cut diam onds were altogether wanting, and 


T H R O U G H A F R IC A ’S JU N G L E S . 


Sixteen 
E x p lo rers 
H ave Crossed 
th e 
D ark C ontinent. 
[New YoTk San.] 
Africa has been crossed by explorers 16 
times. The first journey, from Angola to 
Yete, was m ade in 1802-1811 by H oratio d a 
Costa, a Portuguese. Francesco F. C oim bra 
went from M ozambique to Dengue I a in 
1838-'48, and Silva Porta from B enguela to 
the mouth of th e Rovum ay in 185.V56. 
Livingstone left San Paulo de lu a n d a in 
1854 and reached Q uilim ane in 1856. T h e 
fifth crossing was accom plished by G erh ard 
Rolf, w ho, iii 1865 and 1866. travelled from 
Tripoli to the g ulf of Guinea, near tho 
m outh of the Niger. 
Lieut. Cameron, 20 ye»r* after la ring- 
stone, dill the sixth trip between Bagam oyo 
and Benguela. T hen cam e Stanley (1874- 
77) from Bagamoyo to the m outh of th o 
Congo; St rpa Pinto (1877-79). from Ben­ 
guela to Port N a ta l; tho Italians M attenei 
and Maskari (1880-82), from Suakim to th o 
mouth of the N iger. From 1882 to lSisA 
W issmann w ent from Sun Paulo de Comida. 
to Sadaani. on the Zanzibar coast, and Ar­ 
nut, a Scotch m issionary, w ent from P o rt 
N atal to Benguela. 
The 12th crossing was m ade in 1884-85 
by Capelin and Ivans, Portuguese; th e la th 
iii 1885-86 by the Swedish lieutenant, Glee- 
i up, who pas.-.ed but six m onths in reaching 
Mfigamoyo from 
Stanley's Falls, on th e 
Lower Congo. T he Austrian. Oscar Lenz, 
w ent from the m outh of th e Coaigo to Q uili- 
mune iii 1885-87. The 16th crossing w as 
Stanley’s last one. T he 16th was by tho 
French captain, Tri vier, who took tw o year# 
to g o from Angola to Mozambique. 
Besides 
these 
IU successful crossings, 
Ihoro are on record m any trips of oxplora- 
lion that were cu t short, on the D ark Con­ 
tinent by the trem endous natural difficul­ 
ties. 
It is rem arkable that in the last IO 
years more crossings ha\ e been m ade thou 
in the preceding SO, and th a t while long ago. 
IO years w ere required for the undertaking. 
one year, or even six m onths m ay now be 
su ffic ie n t. 
____________ 


T H E S E A ’S SA LTN ESS. 


Sem e S ingular a n d In terestin g Beliefs 
A bout th e Salt Sea. 
[St. Loots Republic.] 
There are hundreds of queer m yths and 
traditions given to account for the fact th a t 
the sea is suit. 
The Arabs say th a t when the first p air 
sinned they wero living in a beautiful g ar­ 
den, on a tract of land joined to a m ainland 
by a narrow neck or isthm us. W hen it be­ 
cam e know n to th e Holy One th a t his peo­ 
ple had sinned, he w ent to the garden for 
the purpose of driving them out and across 
the narrow neck of land into the patch of 
thorn and bram bles on the other side. A n­ 
ticipating w hat w oald be the consequences 
of their heinous crim e, they had prepared 
to leave their beautiful garden, aud h ad 
actually gone so far as to send th e ch ild ren 
and the goats across into the thicket. 
W hen the Holy One appeared on th e 
scene the first pair started to run, b u t th e 
woman looked back. 
For this th e m an 
cursed lier and for such a crim e was alm ost 
im m ediately turned into a huge block of 
salt. (Compare w ith Genesis xix., 26). T he 
woman, more forgiving than her husband, 
stooped to piok up Hie shapeless m ass of 
salt, when im m ediately the narrow neck of 
land began to crack and break. As she 
touched w hat had once been ber com panion 
she, too, was tu rn ed to salt ju st as the neck 
cf laud sank and the w aters rushed through. 
From th at day to this, the Araba say, all 
tho waters of the ocean have rushed through 
th at narrow channel a t least once a year, 
constantly w earing aw ay the salt of w h at 
was once our first parents, yet the bulk of 
the two salty objects is not dim inished in 
the least. 
The P ythagoreans believed th at th e sea 
was m ade salty by tho tears of Kronus, 
father of Zeus. T he Hebrew explanation is 
som ewhat sim ilar, though 
more 
poetic. 
They believed th a t th e saltness was caused 
by the tears of falleu angels. 


S H E W O R E P L U M P E R S . 


H ere’s a N ew W rin k le in F em in in e D e­ 
vices for T h in G irls to Consider. 
[New York Herald.] 
"N ever hear of plum pers?” asked a lady 
friend of m ine the o th er day. 
“ No,” said I. “ W hat new fem inine device 
us this, for goodness sake?” 
■ "W ell,” she replied—we were calling a t 
khe tim e at the house of a m utual friend— 
"just you notice M iss 
when she com es 
down stairs and tell me if you notice any­ 
thing strange or rem arkable in h er appear­ 
ance.” 
H l ’he Miss — referred to, be it said, is a 
tall and soinew'hat angular young w om an 
of uncertain age, b ut w'ho is possessed of a 
considerable degree of personal vanity and 
a more than ordinary desire to appear at 
lier very best upon any and all occasions. 
In a few m om ents she appeared, and after 
greeting us cordially we entered into a 
general conversation. 
N othing very re­ 
m arkable about her, thought I. 
“ W ell,” said I to m y lady friend after our 
departure, "I have scanned M iss 
pretty 
closelv but failed to notice anything w orth 
com m enting upon in her appearance. She 
talked as if she had som ething in lier 
m outh.” 
I w as interrupted at this point by a peal 
of laughter. 
"W hy, w hat on earth are you laughing 
a t? ” said I. “ And, by the way,” I asked, 
“did it not strike you th at M iss 
is 
grow ing som ewhat stouter? Her face seem s 
to be som ew hat p lu m p e r-” 
“T here,” interrupted my friend, “now you 
have it. Miss ------- had 'plum pers’ in h o r 
m outh.” To my look of inquiry and aston­ 
ishm ent she responded: 
“Plum pers, you see, are sm all 
round 
shaped affairs like a doll’s saucer. They 
are made of rubber, and when held in place 
in the mouth they cause a wom an’s cheeks 
to become plump and round. V hen ladies 
have lost some of their teeth, plum pers 
come into play: prevents their jaws from 
appearing lantern shaped or their features 
from being angular.” 
"Heavens and e a rth !” said I. "W hat w ill 
the fem inine m ind conceive of n ex t?” 
“Oh,” she responded, “there are Jots of 
things about fem inine attire th at you h av e 
not yet heard of.” 
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THE BOTTLE IMP. 


An Aladdin-Like Story of Romance and 
Adventure. 
BT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
CHAPTER III. 
Never a wink could lie sleep; Hie food 
stuck in Ids throat; but he sent a letter to 
Kiano, and about the time when the steamer 
would be coming rode down l>eside the cliff 
of the tombs. It rained; bis horse went 
heavily; he looked up at the black mouths 
of caves, and he envied tho dead that slept 
there and were done with trouble, and 
railed to mind how he had galloped by the 
day before, and was astonished. 
So he came down to Hookena, and there 
was all tile country gathered for the steamer 
as usual. In the shed before the store they 
sat and jested and passed the news; but 
there was no matter of speech in K eane’s 
bosom, and he sat in their midst and looked 


I AS* COMR TO BUT THE BOTTLE, 
KEAWE. 


without on the rain falling on the houses 
and the surf beating among the rocks, and 
the sighs arose in his throat. 
"Keawe of the Bright House is out of 
spirits,” said one to another. Indeed, and 
so he was, and little wonder. 
Then the Hall came, and the whaleboat 
earned him on board. 
Tho afterpart of 
the ship was full of Haoles—whites—who 
had been to visit the volcano, as their cus­ 
tom is, and the midst was crowded wit ii 
Kanakas, and the forepart with wild bulls 
from Hilo and horses from K au; but Keawe 
sat apart 
from all in his sorrow, and 
watched for the house of Kiano. There it 
eat low upon the shore in the black rocks, 
and shaded by the cocoa palms, and there 
by the door was a red holoku, no greater 
than a fly, and going to and fro with a fly’s 
business. 
“Ab, queen of my heart,” he cried, “I will 
venture my dear soul to win you!” 
Soon after darkness fell, and, the cabins 
were lit up, and the Haoles sat and played 
at the cards and drank whiskey, as their 
custom is; but Keawe walked the deck all 
nigbtf and all the next day, as they steamed 
under the lee of Maui or of Molokai—he 
was still pacing to and fro like a wild ani­ 
mal in a menagerie. 
Toward evening they passed Diamond 
Head and came to the pier of Honolulu. 
Keawe stepped out among the crowd arui 
began to ask for Lopaka. It seemed he had 
become the owner of a schooner, none bet­ 
ter in the islands, and was gone upon an 
adventure as far as Pola-Pola or K ahiki; so 
there was no hell) to be looked for from 
Lopaka. 
Keawe called to mind a friend of his, a 
lawyer in the town {I must not tell his 
name), and inquired of him ; they said he 
had grown suddenly rich, and had a tine 
new house upon W aikiki shore; and this 
put a thought in Keawe’s head, and he 
called a hack and drove to the lawyer’s 
house. 
The house was all brand new. and the 
trees in the garden no greater than walking 
sticks, and the lawyer (when he came) had 
the air of a man well pleased. 
“W hat can I do to serve you?” Baid the 
lawyer. 
“You are a friend of Lopaka’s,” replied 
Keawe, "and Lopaka purchased from me a 
certain piece of goods th at I thought you 
might enable me to trace.” 
The lawyer’s face became very dark. 
"I do not profess to misunderstand you, 
Mr. Keawe,” said be, "though this is an 
ugly business to be stirring in. You may be 
sure I know nothing; but yet I have a 
guess; and if you would apply in a certain 
quarter I think you might have news.” 
And he named the name of a man, which 
again I had better not repeat. So it was for 
days, and Keawe went from one to another, 
finding everywhere new clothes and car­ 
riages, and tine new houses, and men every­ 
where in great contentment, although, to 
be sure, when lie hinted at bis business 
their faces would cloud over. 
"No doubt I am upon the track," thought 
Keawe. "These new clothes and carriages 
are all the gifts of the little imp, and these 
glad faces are the faces of men who have 
taken their profit and got rid of the accursed 
thing in safety. When I see pale cheeks and 
bear sighing I shall know that I am near the 
bottle." 
So it befell at last that lie was recom­ 
mended to a Haole in Beritania st. When 
he came to the door, about the hour of the 
evening meal, there were the usual marks 
of the now house, and tho young garden, 
and the electric light shining in the win­ 
dows ; hut when the owner came, a shock of 
hope and fear ran through Keawe. For here 
was a young man, white as a corpse, and 
bjack aboutthe eves, thehair shedding from 
his head, aud such a look in his count enance 
as a man may have when he is waiting for 
the gallows. 
“Hero it is. to be sure,” thought Keawe; 
and so with this man he noways veiled his 
errand. 
“l am come to buy the bottle.” said he. 
At tho word the young Haole of Beritania 
st. reeled against the wall. 
"The bottle!” he gasped. "To buy the 
bottle.” Then he seemed to choke, and, 
seizing Keawe by the arm, carried him into 
a room and poured out wine in two glasses. 
"Here is my respects.’’ said Keawe. who 
had been much about with Haoles in his 
time. “Yes,” he added, “I am come to buy 
the bottle. W hat is the price by now?” 
At that word the young man let his glass 
slip through his fingers, and looked upon 
Keawe like a ghost. "The price," says he. 
“The price! You do not know the price?” 
"It is for that I am asking y o u ,” returned 
Keawe. "But why ate you so much con­ 
cerned ? Is there anything wrong about the 
price?” 
“It has dropped a great deal in value since 
your time, Mr. Keawe,” said the young 
man. stammering. 
"Very well.” I shall have the less to pay 
for it.” cays Keawe. “How much did it cost 
you?” 
The young man w as as white as a sheet. 
“Two cents, said he. 
“W hat!” cried Keawe; “tw ocents?” Why. 
then, you can only sell it for one.. Aud he 
wiio buys it—” 
The words died upon 
Keawe’s tongue. He who bought it could 
never sell ii again; the bottle and the bottle 
imp must abide with him until he died, and 
when he died must carry him to the red end 
of hell. 
7 he young man of Beritania st. fell upon 
his knees. 
"For (iod’s Rake, buy it!” he cried, 
io u 
can have all my fo rtu n e iii the bargain. I 
Vas m ad wheu I bought it a t th a t price. J 


had embezzled money at my store; I was 
lost else; I must have gone to jail.” 
"Poor creature,” said Keawe. 
"You 
would risk your soul upon so desperate an 
adventive, and to avoid the proper punish­ 
ment of your own disgrace; and you think 
I could hesitate with love in front of me. 
(Jive me the bottle and the change which I 
make sure you have all ready. Here is a 
nve-cent piece.” 
It was as Keawe supposed; the young man 
had the change read yin a drawer; the bottle 
changed hands, aud Keawe’s fingers were 
no sooner clasped upon the stalk than he 
had breathed his wish to lie a clean mail. 
And sure enough, when lie got home to his 
room and stripped himself before a glass 
his flesh was whole like an Infant's. 
And here was the strange thing; he had 
no sooner seen this miracle than his mind 
was changed within him. and ho cared 
naught for the Chinese Evil, and little 
enough forK okua; and had but one thought, 
that here he was bound to the bottle imp 
for time and for eternity, and had no better 
hone but to be a cinder forever in the flames 
of hell. Away ahead of him he saw them 
blaze in his mind's eye, and his soul shrank, 
and darkness fell upon tho light, 
When Keawe came to himself a little he 
was aware it was the night when the band 
played at the hotel. Thither lie went, be­ 
cause he feared to bo alone; and there, 
among happy faces, walked to and fro, and 
heard the tunes go up and down. ana saw 
Berger beat the measure, and all the while 
he hoard the flames crackle and saw the red 
fire burning in the bottomless pit. Of a sud­ 
den tho hand played "Hiko-so-ao;” that was 
a song that he had sung with Kokua, and at 
the strain courage returned to him. 
"It is done now.” he thought, "and once 
more let me take the good along with the 
evil.” 
Bo >t befell that he returned to Hawaii by 
the first steamer, and as soon as it could be 
manag 'd he was wedded to Kokua, and car­ 
ried her up tho mountain side to the bright 
house. 
Now it was so with these two that when 
they were together Keawe’s heart was 
stilled, but so soon as he was alone he fell 
into a brooding horror, and heard tile flames 
crackle and saw the red tire burn in the bot­ 
tomless pit. The girl, indeed, had come to 
him wholly; lier heart leaps in ber side at 
sight of him. lier hand citing to his, and she 
was so fashioned from the hair upon hor 
head to the nails upon her toes, that none 
could see lier without joy. 
Bho was pleasant in her nature. (She had 
the good word always. Full of Song she 
was, and went to and fro in the bright 
house, the brightest thing in its three rto­ 
ries. caroling like birds. And Keawe be­ 
held and heard lier with delight, and then 
must shrink upon one side, and weep and 
groan to think upon the price that lie had 
paid for lier; ana then ho mast dry his eves, 
and wash his face, and po and sit with her 
on the broad balconies, joining in her songs, 
and (with a sick spirit)answering her smiles. 
There came a day when her feet begun to 
he heavy and her r o o k s more rare; and now 
It wa« not Keawe only that would weep 
apart, hut each would sunder from the oth­ 
er, and sit in opposite balconies, with tho 
whole width of the bright house betwixt. 
Keawe was so sunk in his despair, he scarce 
observed the change: and was oniv glad he 
had more hours to sit alone and brood upon 
his destiny, and was not so frequently con­ 
demned to put a smiling face on a sick 
heart. But one day. coming softly through 
tho house, he hoard tho sound of a child 
sobbing, and there was Kokua rolling her 
face upon the balcony floor and weeping 
like the lost. 
"You do well to weep in this house, 
Kokua.” he said, "and yet I would give the 
head off my body that you (at least) might 
have been happy.” 
“Happy!” she cried. “Keawe, when you 
lived alone in your bright house you were 
the word of tho island for a happy m an; 
laughter and song were in your mouth, and 
your face was as bright as the sunrise. Then 
you wedded poor Kokua, and the good God 
knows what is amiss in her, but from Hint 
day you have not smiled. 
OI” she cried. 
“what ails mo. 
I thought I was pretty, and 
I knew I loved him; what ails mo that I 
throw this cloud upon my husband?” 
"Poor Kokua,” said Keawe. He sat down 
by lier side and sought to take her band, 
but that she plucked away. “Poor Kokua.” 
lie said again. "My poor child, my pretty! 
And I had thought nil this while to spare 
you! Well, you shall know all. Then at least 
you will pity poor Keawe; then you will 
understand hoiv much he has loved you iii 
the past. that he dared hell for your posses­ 
sion, aud how much he loves you still (tile 
poor, condemned one), that lie can yet call 
up a smile when he, beholds you.” 
W ith that he told her all, even from the 
beginning. 
"You have done this for me?” she cried. 
“Ah, well, then what do I care?” and she 
clasped and wept upon him. 
“All, child!” said Keawe, "and yet when 
I consider tile fire of hell, I care a good 
deal!” 
“Never tell me,” said she, "no man can be 
lost because he loved Kokua, and no other 
fault. I tell you. Keawe, I shall save you 
with these hands, or perish in your com­ 
pany. What! yon loved me, and you gave 
your soul, and you think I will not die to 
save you in return?” 
"Ah, my dear, you might die a hundred 
times, and what difference would that 
make?” he cried, "except to leavo 
me 
lonely till the time comes of my damna­ 
tion ” 
"You know nothing,” said she. “I was 
educated in a school iii Honolulu; I am no 
common girl, and I tell you I shall save my 
lover. What is this you say about a cent? 
But 
all 
tho 
world is 
not American. 
In England they have a piece called a 
farthing, which is about half a cent. Ah, 
sorrow!” she cried, "that makes it scarcely 
better, for the buyer must lie lost, and we 
shall find none so brave as my Keawe! But 
then there is France; they have a small coin 
there which they call a centime, and these 
go five to tile cent or thereabout. We could 
not do better. Come, Keawe, let us go to 
the French islands; let us go to Tahiti as 
fast as ships can bear us. There we have 
four 
centimes, 
three 
centimes, 
two 


’W HAT CAN I DO TO H E L P Y O U ?” SA ID T H E 
LA W Y ER. 


centimes, one centime: four possible sales 
to come, and go on, and twoof us to push the 
bargain. Come, my Keawe, kiss me, and 
banish care. Kokua will defend you.” 
"Gift of God,” he cried. "I cannot think 
that God will punish me for desiring aught 
so good! Be it as you will, then; take me 
where you please; I put my life and my sal­ 
vation iii your hands.” 
Early the next day Kokua was about lier 
preparations. She took Keawe’s chest that 
he went with. Balloting; and first she nut 
the bottle in the corner, and then pocked it 
with the richest of their Clothes and the 
bravest of the kniek-knacks in the house. 
"For,” said she, "we must seem to be sick 
folk, or who will believe iii the bottle?” All 
the time of her preparation she was as gay 
as a bird; only when she looked upon Keawe 
the tears would spring in her eye, and she 
must run and kiss him. 
As for Keawe a weight was off his soul; 
now that he had his secret shared, and some 
I hope iii front of him, lie seemed like a new 


I man, his feet went lightly on the earth, and 
, his breath was good to him again. Yet was 
I terror still at his elbow, and ever and again, 
as the wind blows out a taper, hope died in 
j him. and he saw the flames toss aud the red 
| fire burn in hell. 
It was given out in the country they were 
: gone pleasuring to the States: which was 
tnougiit a strange thing, aud yet not so 
| strange as the truth, if any could have 
guessed it. Bo they went to Honolulu in 
the Hall. and thence in the Umatilla to San 
Francisco with a crowd of haoles, and at 
San Francisco n.'ok their passage bv th 


mail brigantinc.the Tronic Bird, for Papeete. 
the chiel place of the French in tho south 
islands. Thither they came niter a pleas­ 
ant voyage. on a fair day of the trade wind. 
anil saw tho reef with thesurf breaking und 
Motuti with its palms, and the schooners 
riding wit rn aside anil the white houses of 
tim town low down along the shore among 
green trees, and overhead tho mountains 
and the clouds of Tahiti, the Wise island. 
It was judged most wise to hire a house, 
which they did accordingly, opposite tho 
British consul’s, to make a great parade of 
money, and themselves conspicuous with 
carriages and horses. This was very easy to 
do so long as they had the bottle In their 
possession, for Kokua was more bold than 
Keawe, and whenever she had a mind 
called on the imp for $2<) or #100. At this 
rate they soon grew to be remarked in tho 
town, and the strangers from Hawaii, their 
riding and their driving, the fine ii ol ok us 
and the rich lace of Kokua, became the 
matter of much talk. 
They got on well after the first with tho 
Tahitian language, which is like to tho 
Hawaiian, with a change of certain letters, 
and as soon as they had any freedom of 
speech began to push the bottle. 
I on are to consider It was no easy subject 
to introduce; it was not easy to persuade 
people you were in earnest when you offered 
to sell them for four centimes the spring of 
health and riches inexhaustible. 
It was 
necessary, besides, to explain tho dangers of 
the bottle: and either people disbelieved 
the whole thing and laughed, or they 
thought the more of the darker part, became 
overcast with gravity, and drew away from 


FIRST SHB PUT THE BOTTLE IN THE CORNER. 


Keawe and Kokua as from persons who 
had dealings with Hie devil, go far from 
gaining ground, these two began to find they 
were avoided in the town; the children ran 
away from thorn s< reaming, a thing intoler­ 
able to Kokua; Catholics crossed them ­ 
selves as they went by. and all persons be­ 
trail with one accord to disengage them ­ 
selves from their advances. 
Depression fell upon their spirits. They 
would sit at night iii their new house, after 
a day’s weariness, and not exchange one 
word: or the silence would be broken by 
Kokua bursting suddenly into sobs. Some­ 
times they would pray together; sometimes 
t liny would have the bottle out upon tim 
floor, and sit all evening watching how the 
shadow hovered in the midst. At such 
times they would be afraid to go to rest; it 
was long ere slumber came to them, and if 
either dozed off it would be to wake and 
find the other .silently weeping in the dark; 
or perhaps to wake alone, the other having 
fled from the house and the neighborhood 
of that bottle to pace under the bananas in 
the little garden, or to wander on tho beach 
by moonlight. 
One flight it was so when Kokua awoke. 
Keawe was gone; she felt in the bed, and 
his place was cold. Then fear fell upon lier 
and she sat up in bed. A little moonshine 
lilt red through tho shutters; the room 
was bright, and she could spy the bottle on 
tho floor. Outside it blew nigh, the great 
trees of tim avenue cried out aloud, and the 
fallen leaves rattled in the verandah. In 
the midst of this Kokua was aware of 
another sound; whether of a boast or of a 
man she could scarce tell, hut it was as sad 
as death, and cut lier to the soul. Hottiy 
she arose, set the door ajar, and looked 
forth into the moonlit yard. There, under 
tile bananas, lay Keawe, his mouth in the 
dust, and as he lay he moaned. 
It was Kokua’s fisst thought to run for­ 
ward and console him. Her second potently 
withhold hor. Keawe had borne himself 
before bis wife like a brave man; it be­ 
came her little in the hour of weakness 
to intrude upon his shame. 
W ith the 
thought she drew back into the house. 
"Heaven,” she thought, "how careless 
have I been, how weak! It is he, not I. that 
stands in this eternal peril; it was he, not 
I, that took the curse upon his soul. It is 
for my sake, and for tim love of a creature 
of so little worth and such poor help, that 
ho now beholds so close to him the flames 
of liell, aye, and smells the smoke of it, 
lying without there in the wind and moon­ 
light. Ain I so dull of spirit that never till 
now I have surmised my duty, or have I 
seen it before and turned aside? But now, 
at least, I take up my soul in both tho hands 
of my affection; now I say farewell to the 
white steps of heaven and the waiting 
faces of my friends. A love for a love, and 
let mine he equalled with Keawe’s! A soul 
for a soul, ana let it bo mine to perish I” 
[to b e c o n t in u e d .] 


HUNTING W ILD HORSES. 


How the Irish Sergeant Charmed a Stal­ 
lion with a Song. 
BY LIEUT. J. C. WALSHE, U. 8. ARMY. 
GROUP, consisting of 
Capt. " J im ” Wilson 
of tho gallant 
th 
Cavalry, his two lieu­ 
tenants, Harry Ridley 
and George Taylor, 
and Count Vava Gal­ 
lus, a Hungarian, who 
owned a fine “horse 
ranch ” iii Montana, 
sat around the camp­ 
fire. They were out on a hunt, and had the 
usual accompaniment of "trailers.” scouts, 
and a couple of troopers of Wilson’s com­ 
mand. 
Their route lay over the alkali plains, 
crossing a few water courses, and wound 
around the broken escarpments of tho low 
foothills. 
The party camped on the trail of the wild 
horses on tho second day. near a small 
ravine, through which a little stream dashed 
its way over the reddish brown rocks. 
Tho hoof marks were fresh, and the 
guides declared that the "bunch” could not 
be far off. 
Their opinion was that they 
would strike the herd the next day. 
Long before the sun had risen Sergeant 
McCoy aud the scouts were astir. 
After breakfast “boot und saddle” was the 
order, and the trailers were on the track 
like sleuth hounds, lf tho herd were dis­ 
covered in the vicinity they were to return 
to the camp. 
The riding was not safe, as the prairie 
dogs and badgers swarmed in the locality. 
Immense herds of cattle were seen to tho 
left, far out on the prairie in tile open 
pastures, when the sun dissipated the foggy 
mist. 
Soon the strong Mexican saddles with the 
high, peaked pommels and gaudy, stamped 
leathers, were girthed on with double 
"cinches.” The trailers told in the pictur­ 
esque sign language, which Garrity, the 
scout, translated, that wolves’ "sign" was 
also plentiful. Not the marauding, cow­ 
ardly coyote, but the fierce gray wolf of the 
hills. 
Both Ridley and Taylor listened atten­ 
tively to the old scout, and for the moment 
the desire to meet and slay the ferocious 
brutes overpowered their interest in the 
horse hunt. 
Preparations were begun, and a move 
was started for the region of tho “Pine Nut 
Hills.” 
The "spoor” of the wild horses was struck 
late in tile afternoon, and as the slot was 
fresh hopes were entertained that they 
would soon be overtaken. 
Some distance on a change in the atmos­ 
pheric condition set it and the premonitory 
symptoms of a storm became visible to the 
trained senses of the old scout, Garrity. 
Great vultures came flying toward the 
hills, and their hoarse notes of warning 
caused the Indians to point upward. 
‘Heap big storm,” grunted Gray Eagle, the 
oldest trailer. 
The party narrowly scrutinized the foot­ 
hills and at last discovered something like 
a house in one of tho low valleys which de­ 
bouched from the spurs of the mountain 
range out on the great flat; and the whole 
party spurred in hot haste. They found it 
to be a deserted hut, built probably for 
sheep herders, who tended the vast flocks 
which sometimes glaze on these prairies. 
The dark cloud was now of such huge pro­ 
portions that it touched the zenith, and 
there was 
something 
grewsome iii the 
deadly, oppressive stillness. 
"Ride faster,” was the cry, "the storm will 
be terrific when it breaks.” 
Every man spurred, the teamsters plied 
the stout blacksnake whips, and the party 
dashed up to the deserted sheeling as the 
first roll of the thunder reverberated in the 
hills witli a dull, booming echo. 
The horses were unsaddled, led under a 
shed and secured by rope baiters. 
The 
wagon teams were unhitched and tar­ 
paulins spread over the tents and stores. 
Then tim shelter of the log house was sought 
hurriedly. 
No one. unless he has seen it. can realize 
the awful grandeur of the thunder storm of 
the plains. 
Suddenly, from the centre of the seeth­ 
ing, black volume of vapor, a vivid flash of 
blue flame burst forth, and a crash as if the 
earth was split asunder -a crash that might 
have waked the dead—followed. 
A couple of gitunt. tawuy timber wolves 


dashed by the hut, and as tlioir keen noses 
detected the presence of man they turned 
tail with a dismal howl, and bolted behind 
the shod. 
"Sh! W hat is that?" asked Garrity. ar he 
leaned 
forward in a listening attitude. 
Clear al>ove the faint moaning sound of the 
coming war of the elements there was audi­ 
ble a heavy boom of measured cadence. 
"Cavalry, by Jove,” whispered Taylor ex­ 
citedly. 
Cart. Wilson and the scout were standing 
as motionless as statues, with all their 
trained senses of hearing on alert. Their 
practised ears caught tho rythmical cadence 
and bot Ii shouted at tho same instant: "The 
wild horses!” 
The herd had turned off the plains and 
were coming up the valley. It was a grand 
spectacle, und the door of the sheeling was 
crowded with admiring faces. 
Tho brutes came along iii as regular Alo 
as if they were a troop of cavalry, A glori­ 
ous chestnut stallion led the band with 
head held high, his long mane flowing 
in tho wind and nostrils flaming with 
excitement. lie was a fine, powerful brute, 
a:; fast as a greyhound aud as tireless as a 
camel. 
“By George. I’ve a mind to brave the 
storm and have a try at them with tile 
lariat,” shouted Ridley, as Ills eyes glowed 
with excitement. 
" It w ould lie no use, lie u te n a n t.” calm y 
g ru n te d the old scout, "they Mould be off 
lik e a flash the ininit you broke co v er; b u t 
w e’ll g e t at ’em by au d by.” 
Soon the thunder rolled away among the 
hills aud the storm M as over. The sun came 
out. and little hits of blue sky broke through 
tho rifts of the scurrying clouds. 
Harry 
Ridley’s 
impatience could no 
lo n g e r ha restrained. 
The old scout smiled 
and puffed away calmly at his pipe. He 
was as impassive as the indian trailers who 
crouched stolidly in a dark corner of the 
lint. 
The instant the soldier opened the door, 
the chestnut gave a loud wlilnney of warn­ 
ing, and the whole herd. M'ith snorts of 
alarm, M’e n t off like a whirlwind toward 
the entrance of the valley. 
“We M ill never soc them again, I am 
afraid,” said the count, aith a sigil. "I 
would have given 20,000 lrancs for tho I 
scallion.” 
They grouped themselves around the fires. I 
as the nights were chilly in tho hills, anil a 
general cloud of smoke arose like tho in­ 
cense of tho desert. The water ran off rap- I 
idly from the slopo in front of tile shoaling, j 
and gave a dry place for the sleeping tents. 
"I doubt if the storm is over. said Jim 
Wilson. "I hear now and then a far off dull I 
sound, as if another blou' 


around anti station himself at the side of 
tho ravine, while Taylor and tho sergeant 
made a detour to separate and ride at tho 
"bunch” simultaneously. This would drive 
them toward the ravine. 
. . . 
"Yez can let than go by, fur the big 
stallion'll be iii the roar thin, an’ yez’ll have 
a clone chance ut him,” said Jimmy. 
"We'll ride from the nor’east and the 
sou’west; d’ye mind, lieutenant. Ycz’ll pi’ 
me the weird lie a whoop, an’ we’ll ride 
light at tliiin.” 
Taylor assented, and the hunters sepa­ 
rated. 
Ridley rode around the ridge and exam­ 
ined Ids lasso carefully. It was a strong, 
tough, rawhide rope, and was as flexible as 
silk. Ho had hardly stationed himself iii 
the shadow of a projecting reek when he 
heard a wild yell, aud in a moment after 
tile thunderous tramp of the mustangs. 
A clear space in tho heavens overhead 
gave the moon a free course, and tile light 
thrnM- tho M ild© ravine into pinin view, 
On camo the herd, arid Ridley grasped his 
rope tighter. .His horse showed restiveness 
as the wild equines approached, and his ears 
M ere laid flat hack. He quivered with ex­ 
citement, and Hurry had to soothe him by 
touch and voice. 
He saw from the shadow where lie sat that 
Berat. McCoy was right in his conjecture as 
to the position of the lead stallion. Tho lurk 
of the inures, young horses, colts and fillies 
rushed past him, led a fewpaeesin advance 
by a powerful buckskin station, but the rear 
m a - brought up by the chestnut. 
As lie threw up his fine head with a snort, 
Ridley launched the noose iii the air, and it 
settled over the horse's neck. He had timed 
the stallion’s speed to a nicety, and threw 
slightly in front. It was an excellent cast, 
and he dug the spurs into his horse’s sides 
a s he dashed to the right to bring the lariat 
taut. 
The noble "chestnut" rolled over and the 
fatal noose tightened around his neck. 
Taylor ana Hergt. McCoy rode headlong 
down the ravine, but pulled up' short as 
they saw the cast. 
"Keep bpek!” shouted Harry. “I want to 
conquer him myself.” 
The chestnut hounded to his feet, but was 
choked by tho noose which pressed tightly 
against his throat. 
With ears laid naek 
upon his beautifully arched neck, his teeth 
gleaming white under his drawn lips, and 
Ids eyes flashing fire, he made a rush for his 
captor. His nostrils breathed flame, and ho 
was the impersonation of vicious rage. Ho 
quivered with wrath and excitement, and 
his long main bristled u p as, almost mad 
with fury, lie hurled him-olf at the Bardier. 
Flight, M as not to be thought of, so Ridley 
M 'hceled like a swallou’ on his trained 


the black muzzle, speaking in low whispers 
to the horse. 
"He’s all right now. lieutenant. FII take 
care of him tor a day or tao. Tim other 
horses ’ll tret him a hit, an’ ho ivon’t stand 
strangers coinin’ too near him. 
Th officers approached cautiously, but tho 
great stallion backed away, ana laid Ids 
ears back flat on his neck. 
"Leave him aion \ lieutenant. If ye both 
’ll ride in advance back to tho camp, FII 
folly ye, an’ he’ll come with mo like a lamb. 
He’s tho finest horse I iver set eyes on. an’ 
lie’s got a pom cr o’ Rinse, a n ’ drill a thruer 
wurru yez ever sod.” 


ONE BOY'S LIKE IN THE NAVY. 


sr blow is coming up in ! wheeled Ilk 
the M ake of the one just passed over. 
| charger, and once more the lariat tightened. 
Anti true enough, it soon became audible............... 
to all th e others, und arrested th eir a tte n ­ 
tion. 
'The noise sounded like the tramp of an 
a d v an cin g nrtny. 'Hie sky becam e covered 
w ith a mist; an d objects out on the p lain s 
M ere only dimly visible. The sound be- 


A M idshipman at 9 Years of Age, He 
Became Our Greatest Admiral. 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOTT. 
In the year J800 there was living on the 
banks ot tho Pascagoula river, in Louisiana, 
un old sailor who had served long as a sail­ 
ing master in the then infant navy of tho 
United States, and who had varied some­ 
what the monotony of life afloat by going 


ors they planned a mutiny. ____________ 
of the captain‘s j.di: of the Alert. M ho was a 
leader in the affair, came to my hammock 
with a pistol in ids hand und stood by it. 
gazing intently upon mo. Seeing a man 
thus armed ana recognizing him as a pris­ 
oner, I knew there must be something 
wrong, and probably from fear more than 
from anything elso. I remained perfectly 
motionless until ho passed. Then slipping 
from my hammock.1 crept noiselessly to the 
cabin and informed Capt. Porter of what I 
had seen. 
"He sprang from his cot. M ilfoil was on 
the berth-deck, in an instant, and imme­ 
diately criod, ‘Fire! Fire!’” 
The effect wms wonderful. 
Instead of 
attempting to strike the fatal blow, tho pris­ 
oners or mutineers became alarmed and 
confused, nor did they recover from their 
stupor until they hoard the boarders called 
to the main hatch by tho captain (whom 
they noiv saw for the first time In their 
midst) to secure them.” 
After capturing the British ship Alert, the 
Essex mane her way southward, around 
Gape Horn and into the Pacific ocean, where 
she did dire havoc among British whalers. 
It was a memorable cruise, and oho that 
merits a chapter of naval history to itself. 
But through it all, whether in tfie midst ox 


The impetus of his own rush, ana the 
M dieel of the cavalry horse, brought the stal­ 
lion up with a round turn. Then he rose on 
his hind legs and pawed the air. With a 
M ild scream of rage lie charged again at the I through one campaign as a major of cavalry 
horse and rider, but Ridley’s brute, trained I in Tennessee. 
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to obey the lightest touch of hand or knee, 


came more distinct every minute, and 
Harry jumped to his fest. 
"Baddie my horse,” he exclaimed hoarsely, 
“something is going to happen." 
A general laugh greeted this, but the men 
all sprang to their feet, rushed to their 
horses and looked—so strong is tho force of 
habit—to their firearms. Tho roar sounded 
like the tramp of artillery, and Taylor ex­ 
claimed aloud, "By Jove, it maybe Indians.” 
The ground trembled slightly, and the 
thunderous noise could be felt. Capt. Wil­ 
son guesseait m ight be an earthquake. All 
M ere peering un the opening of the valley, 
and their horses wliinneyed, snorting in 
terror. 
"It’s the wild 
horses, be 
tho mass,” 
shouted Berat. McCoy, "ail’ the wolves is 
Dither tiffin. 
The heavy clouds which had obscured tho 
moon slowly drifted off. and a flood of pale 
light SM-ept over tho plain. To the right, 
where the vale widened at tho base of the 
foothills, the band of wild horses raced out 
from the young pines and came on in solid 
phalanx,thundering up the side of the little 
stream. 
The noble chestnut was again in advance 
of all the others, and as he came abreast of 
tho sheeling mid saw the men and horses. 
ho turned with a scream of fury, and in 
grand style cleared the brook which flowed 
through tile valley, and headed for the open 
plain. 
Then there was a shout, and Ridley jumped 
on his thoroughbred, and was quickly fol­ 
lowed by the others. 
"Tho wolves, the wolves; take keer ’o 
yeersolves, me boys.” shouted old Jiminy, 
as the howls of the prairie demons follou'ed 
close on the heels of the flying steeds. 
All mounted except the servants and tho 
trailers, and in a few minutes were riding 
hard in tho chase. 
Far out on tile plain the thunder of the 
M’ild mustangs’ gallop could bo heard, but 
nearer, to tile right, and at the entrance of 
tho valley, the noise of a combat M as audi­ 
ble.Fierce screams of equine rage proceeded 
from a group of stallions, mingled with ter­ 
rific growls from a pack of huge gray 
wolves. 
The stallions M oro the roar guard, and 
kept the dog-like brutes at bay, niiile the 
mares and young horses escaped out on the 
wide plain. They were kicking and biting 
viciously, and several 
dark forms lay 
stretched out on the grass, apparently dean. 
The gallant chestnut M as everywhere. He 
rushed, M’heeled, kicked, aud bit like a 
demon. It was a lino tiling to see tho tac­ 
tics of the noble brute. Tho other stallions 
stood in a half circle, facing their enemies, 
the convexity outaard. 
The stallions shindy edged sideways, close 
together, until they stood almost shoulder 
to shoulder. They wheeled then simulta­ 
neously as the M oires collected for a rush 
and looked back over their quarters with 
flaming oyes. 
Several of "the gray robbers" M 'ere bit­ 
ten badly, and when the mustangs lashed 
out a bond of pain from the assailants 
shon-ed the splendid tactics of the stallions. 
Now and again one of the gaunt "rob­ 
bers” M as whirled iii the air ami came to the 
ground a crushed and mangled victim. 
The keen, c risp air of the mountains blew 
iii tile faces of the hunters, and their hands 
nervously gripped at the coiled lariats on 
the saddle dom s. 
The stallions M'ere not fighting for their 
lives now, but for the lives of the younger 
and weaker members of the band and tho 
mares. 
Harry Ridley could not curb his impa­ 
tience, and dropping his lariat, he raised his 
Winchester to ins shoulder and fired at a 
small pack of the wolves which had singled 
out the chestnut for a vicious combined 
attack. They leaped from all sides at the 
noble fellow, but as soon as Harry fired tho 
whole party poured in a fusillade. 
Crack, crack, went the repeaters, and 
with every flash a fierce brute bit the dust. 
Tile hunters shot carefully, too, as they 
did not M 'ish to injure the mustangs, but t h e 
persistence of the timber wolf is wonderful. 
Coyotes and the brown u'olf are cowardly— 
the veriest cowards of the plains—but tile 
gray wolf or t h e tawny timber wolf xviii 
light v. itll a pertinacity worthy of the best 
bred bulldog. 
Then tho stallions, led by the chestnut, 
wheeled like a troop of lancers and dashed 
out on the plain. 
The remnant of the pack 
of wolves followed grim and silently, and 
the hunters spurred after all, firingoecasion- 
ally as some M ounded brute dropped to the 
rear. 
"Come on, Taylor, Sergt. McCoy, fol­ 
low me.” shouted Ridley, as he dashed his 
rowels into the sides of his charger. 
"It is too dark. 'Fake care you fellows,” 
came down to them on the wiud in the 
warning tonos of Cant. Wilson’s voice; but 
whatever else he said was dron-ned in the 
tramp of tho flying steeds. 
Very soon they closed on the galloping 
mustangs, and the wolves, giving up the 
chase, turned and sought the pine hills. 
The moon came out from behind lier 
drapery of clouds as Harry Ridley and Tay­ 
lor spurred after the stallions. 
'Hie trail 
showed spots of blood, and tho keen eyes of 
old McCoy, M ho followed the officers, were 
as sure as’ a bloodhound’s scent. 
"There they are!” he cried, just as a sp] ash 
of moonlight showed the mustangs quietly 
grazing at some distance to the left, in a de­ 
pression of the prairie. 
Tho three riders turned their horses’ heads 
to the left. The darkness favored them, 
and the coarse grass of the prairie deadened 
the sound of their progress. 
"I don’t care much for the rest, but I 
should like to get a good throw at the chest­ 
nut.” whispered Harry, as they brought the 
horses to a walk by the advice of the ser­ 
geant. 
"Faix, you’ll have the chance, thin, if 
you’re said by me,” interrupted Jimmy, 
"but we’ll try ter talk in wdnsuers, av ye 
plase.” 
"Let us hear your plan, McCoy.” 
"There’s a bit of a ravine down yander 
beyant Hie rocks. W e’ll skirt around it, an’ 
come out on the flat n’here they’re atin’ 
HOM'. Thin we’ll make a dash. Which o’ 
yez is the handiest with the lariat?” 
"You are, Ridley,” said Taylor, promptly. 
“I’m no use at that sort of thing, so you 
must take the first chance.” 
That being settled, McCoy’s plan M as dis. 
cussed in whispers. 
Harry was to ride 


swerved and avoided the frantic mustang. 
Tim stallion, too. turned almost as quickly, 
and rearing up struck out with his power­ 
ful forelegs. 
Had they 
touched either 
horse or rider the combat would have ended 
then and there. 
"Let me lasso a leg, lieutenant,” shouted 
McCoy. The sergeant M as 
ardently at­ 
tached to the voung otticer, und trembled at 
his danger. For himself, as lie said after- 
ward, ho would prefer to face the muzzles 
of a battery of field pieces sooner than try to 
conquer a M’ild stallion M ith no other 
weapon but a lariat. 
“No,” came thundering hack, "don’t in­ 
terfere. I’ll handle him myself.” 
Ridley reined back as the chestnut rose in 
the air, and his chargor jumped off like a 
shot. A sharp tug at the lariat and the 
stallion was again rolling over on tho 
ground. 
This time his scream of rage was mingled 
with fear. The foam Hew from his mouth 
iii lug flakes, and his strong limbs quivered 
when ho vainly tried to rise to his feet. 
He M’as dragged by the noose in a small 
circle as Harry rode around him, and tho 
tautness of the lariat M’as sloaly choking 
him. 
"He’s almost beaten.” shouted Taylor; 
but as he spoke the gallant brute rose with 
a bound ana again dashed at his enemy. 
Ridley awaited his onset this time, aud 
took up aloose turn of the lariat. As tho 
mustang reared he flung out his arm. and 
M’ith a dexterous tM'ist coiled a loop around 
one of the forefeet and backed his horse. 
Down came the stallion M ith his straight 
forelegs beld out like lances, and as he 
struck the earth Harry gave a pull and the 
noble befist fell over on his side M ith one 
fetlock drawn up to his chest by the jerk on 
the rope, 
“He s done now for good,” exclaimed the 
sergeant, "an’ divil a thruer u’ord yez iver 
sed. ’Twas a nato job intoirely,” and him ­ 
self and Lieut. Taylor spurred up to the 
scene of the struggle. 
Ridley jumped off his horse like a flash, 
and McCoy, dismounting at the same time, 
caught the stallion by the head. The lariat 
M’as choking him, and his kicks a n d strug­ 
gles were frantic. 
Sergt. McCoy came from the south of Ire­ 
land, and M a s popularly believed by the 
troopers to possess the wonderful secret of 
Sullivan, 
the horse tamer.” He threu- 
himself alongside the savage brute,‘and 
M'ith cool nerve took bola of his head. 
Ridley and Taylor stood looking on in 
amazed silence. A low. crooning sound, 
musical, but inexpressibly weird, issued 
from tho trooper’s lips; and they heard him 
whisper in some strange tongue to the 
struggling mustang. 
“Take off one of your saddle blankets and 
throw it over me head. For your lives, be 
quick,” whispered Jimmy, in a smooth, even 
voice. 
Then he began to chant in a low. hushed 
tone, but in a language M’hich neither Rid­ 
ley nor Taylor ever before heard, and which 
sounded exquisitely sweet. Tho horse ceased 
struggling and pricked up his ears at the 
sounds. 
Lieut. Ridley threw his saddle cloth over 
McCoy’s head and watched the proceedings 
with a strrange interest 
"Stand farther anay, gentlemen,” whis­ 
pered the sergeant. "This is the hardest 
job I ever tackled in my life. Go back a 
hundred yards or so .” 
They retired to the shady spot where Rid­ 
ley had awaited the coming of the wild 
horses, and then Taylor said, with a shud­ 
der: "T he 
brute will kill him.” 
"Not he. Jimmy is a horse whisperer. He 
does not often give an exhibition of his 
power, but I have seen him tame some 
vicious creatures before non’. Do you know 
that no dog M ill bite him?” 
Taylor laughed incredulously. 
"I’d like to seo him come into my yard at 
night. If Bruiser didn’t whisper him, I’d 
believe anything.” 
“ FU bet you a hundred dollars Jimmy ran 
do it and walk off M’ith Bruiser folioM’ing 
him as meek as a lamb.” 
The curiously musical chant of the “horse 
whisperer” came to them faintly, and it pro- 
duccdVt strange effect on Ridley. 
"By love, it is curious. Do you know, 
Harry. I feel a devil of ii strange vibration 
running through me, and I believe each sep­ 
arate hair on my head is standing up 
straight.” 
Taylor spoke in a strained voice, and Rid­ 
ley noticed that the pupils of his eyes M ere 
staring. 
"Where in tile name of all th at’s curious 
did I hear that song before /’’queried Ridley 
to himself. 
"Eli?” inquired his companion, as if the 
question M’ere asked aloud; but Harry did 
not hear him. I Ie was plunged in thought, 
vainly calling on memory for "the lost 
chord.” 
The chant kept rising and falling like the 
sound of music at a distauce, aud sometimes 
died away in soft murmurs. 
Suddenly Harry Ridley uttered an excla­ 
mation, "My God!” and then relapsed into 
silence. 
"That is it,” ho whispered softly to him ­ 
self. "Frank sang it in my ear that day in 
Washington. Ho told me it Mas a charm 
taken from the brig Veda.” 
The tune now rose and fell louder, with 
regular rhythmical cadence, and the tMro 
officers seated themselves on tho trunk of a 
fallen pine. Then 'Taylor shivered. 
“it is devilish cold.” lie whispered, “ I’ll 
go and get a pull at the flask iii my saddle­ 
bags. Will you have some?” 
He brought hack th e b randy flask to Rid­ 
ley, b u t it M as refu sed w ith a slig h t g estu re 
of im p atien ce. He h ad n e ith e r eyes nor 
e ars now for anything but the curious fasci­ 
n a tio n of th e m ysterious ch an t, M’ith its 
SM-eetness 
of cad en ce 
am t 
its sm ooth 
m elody. 
It M’a s not at all the sort of t h i n g of M’h i c h 
he had read in Poe. 
“Keeping time, time, time, 
Iii « Bort of Kuna- rhyme.” 
This was an eastern tongue more melodi­ 
ous than Italian, more sonorous than Span­ 
ish. and the music wa3 like the mysterious 
songs of ' lie stars. 
Iii a few minutes th ey saw MoCoy throM’ 
the blanket off his head ami rise sloaly. 
He put a rough rope headstall on the mus­ 
tang, and, with a slight jerk, pulled on it. 
The stallion started to his feet, but rose 
sloM ’ly and painfully. McCoy stood at his 
head, and passed his hand so othingly over 


la th e family of the old seaman was a 
young son named David, at this time about 
8 years old. Ho was not a precocious child, 
but just an ordinary, active, intelligent and 
plucky American boy, fond of 
outdoor 
sport, and not too much wrapped up in his 
books. In his later years he won much emi­ 
nence in a profession which required the 
highest courage. 
At tile time when our story opens—1809— 
there occurred an event which had a nota­ 
ble effect on the current of little David’s 
Ufo. A naval officer named Porter, serving 
en tho New Orleans station, was taken 
sick and died at the residence of David’s 
father, M ilo Mas untiring in his minis­ 
trations to the sick man. Some months 
later, David Porter, the dead m an’s son, 
came to 
take command of the 
New 
Orleans station, and naturally sought out 
his father’s friends. His influence M as at 
once enlisted to secure for little David a 
commission in the navy, and so we find it 
recorded that on Dec. 17, 1810, Master 
David Glasgow Farragut was given a mid­ 
shipman’s com mission, having attained the 
mature age of 9 years and 5 months. 
Soon after Farragut’s commission Com­ 
mander Porter M as ordered to take com­ 
mand of the Essex, one of the "sm artest” 
frigates of tho navy, and a craft that has 
left a name on the pages of naval history. 
Commander Porter secured for his boyish 
protege a berth on the Essex, and so the lad, 
when not 
yet IO years old, strutted 
about the gun deck of a man-of-M’ar, with 
pistols and a hanger at his belt, ordered 
about grizzled tars old enough to be his 
grandfather, and met the hardships and 
perils of the sea with a stout heart and un­ 
flagging cheeriness. 
There was no naval academy in those 
days. There was no four-years' apprentice­ 
ship with a dreary round of mathematical 
and scientific studies preparatory to getting 
a commission. In the early years of the 
century a boy n’ho showed that salt water 
ran in his veins was given a uniform and 
pitched into the n’ard-room, to fight with 
other midshipmen, pick up odd scraps of 
seamanship from the "Jackies,” and get a 
smattering of mathematics and languages 
from tile ship’s chaplain. If the system 
seems a little heroic, let us remember that it 
produced Farragut. 
Tile M ork of the navy in peace is not by 
any means so easy as people are prone to 
consider it; but it so happened that Farra­ 
gut donned his middy’s togs just as the na- 
tion Mas about to plunge into M’a r M’ith 
Great Britain. It M’as the era of the “right 
ot search,” and all men and boys M’h o foi- 
loM’e d tile sea hated the scarlet flag with 
tile cross of St. George as sailors hate the 
hungry shark that follows anxiously in a 
v esse I s M ake. 
Farragut says that while on his M ay from 
N om’ Orleans to seek ilia commission, lie 
"touched at Havana, u'liere we learned that 
the brig Vixen, Capt. Tripp, had been fired 
into by a British man-of ivar. 
I mention 
this because I believe that it M as the first 
thing that caused bad feeling in mo toward 
the English nation. I looked upon this %s 
an insult to bepaid in kind. and Mils anxious 
to discharge the debt M’ith interest.” 
Not long after tiffs the attack of the 
British sxoop-of-war Leopard upon the 
American ingate President added fuel to 
tile flames, and the two nations n’ere soon 
fiercely at u ar. 
It M as a war for the rights 
of sailors, and tho tars on til© Essex- showed 
their appreciation of the fact by treating to 
a coat of tars and feathers one of their num ­ 
ber M 'lio showed the white feather at the 
moment of sailing. Midshipman Farragut 
has 
recorded 
that Commander Porter 
winked at this summary act of justice, and 
sailed blithesomely away before the authori­ 
ties on shore could protest against this as­ 
sumption by. tile sailors o f the l ights of 
judge, jury and executioner. 
■When at sea bat a few days the Essex 
took her first prize. 
Tile British sloop-of- 
M’a r Alert was sighted from the masthead, 
and Commander Porter laid his plans for 
lier capture. She was to windward of tile 
Essex, so there was no hope of overhauling 
her in a fair chase, and as she mounted but 
20 guns to the Essex’s 82, it was clear that 
she would not be likely to offer battle un­ 
less tricked. 
Porter quickly turned his ship’s head as 
though trying to escape. 
Men u’ere sent 
aloft to shake out all the topsails. Every 
foot of canvas was crowded onto the ship, 
and the officers of the Alert, thinking by 


the howling tornado that nearly sent the 
frigate on the rocks of Cape Horn, or amid 
the flying bullets M’ith M’h ic h some of tho 
M’halers resisted capture, we find David Far­ 
ragut doing his duty like a gallant officer of 
the United States navy, aged l l years. 
At last the prizes taken by the Essex be­ 
came so numerous that the ships’ company 
could scarcely furnish officers enough to 
command them. Boy as he was, Farragut 
M’as placed in command of a brig and 
ordered to take her to Valparaiso. A hand­ 
ful of blue jackets from the Essex were put 
aboard with him to give w eig h t to his orders. 
M’hile the former captain and crew were left 
on hoard to navigate tho vessel. 
Scarcely had the Essex disappeared, 
leaving Farragut alone on the ocean than 
he discovered that he was likely to have a 
mutiny on his hands. The captain of the 
craft had no desire to go to Valparaiso, and, 
being a man of rather violent temper, 
cursed Farragut for “a little nutshell” and 
vowed that he M ould make for the coast of 
New Zealand. 
The middy demurred to tills, and ordered 
the captain to have the maintopsail filled, 
whereupon the captain, with a volley of 
oaths, declared that he would shoot the first 
man that touched a rope, and straiehtM’ay 
dove into the cabin for his pistols. Far­ 
ragut called up the head man of the detail 
from tho crew of the Essex, gave him the 


Tho coxswain I during the action; but after tho battle had 
ceased, when, on going below, I saw tho 
mangled hollies of my shipmates, dead ami 
dying, groaning and expiring, with tho 
most patriotic sentiments «n their lips, I 
became faint and sick. 
My sympathies 
were all aroused. As soon as I recovered 
from tho first shock, howover, I hastened to 
assist 
the 
surgeon 
iii 
staunching 
and 
dressing 
the 
wounds 
of 
my 
comrades. 
Among tho badly wounded 
was one of my best friends. Lieut. J. G. 


I Cowell, When I spoke to him he said: *0. 
Davy; I fear it is all up with me.’ I found 
that he had lost a leg, just above the knee. 
and the doctor informed me that his life 
might have been saved had he consented to 
the amputation of the limb an hour before. 
But when it was proposed to drop another 
patient mid attend to nim. be replied: ‘No, 
doctor, none of that; fair play is a jewol. 
One m an’s Ufa is as dear as another’s. I 
w’ould not cheat any poor fellow out of his 
turn.’ 
"Many of our fine fellows bled to death 
for want of tourniquets. An old quarter­ 
master named Francis Bland w-as standing 
at tile wheel w hen I saw a shot coming over 
the fore yard in such a direction that I 
thought it M’ould strike him or me; so I 
told nim to jump, at the same time pulling 
him toward me. At that instant the shot 
took off his right leg, and I afterward found 
that ray coat tail had been carried away. 
I helped the old fellow below, and inquired 
for hun after the action, but he had died 
before lie could be attended to.” 
After the battle young Farragut wont on 
board the Pltiehe, one of the victorious ves­ 
sels. He was naturally greatly cast down 
by the outcome of the fight, and was sitting 
in the steerage when ho heard an English 
middy cry out: 
"A prize, a prize I Ho, boys, a fine grunter, 
by Jove.” 
Looking up, David saw that young John 
Bull had under his arm a net pig belonging 
to tho Essex, and which was appealing 
dolorously. 
"That’s my pig,” cried Farragut, jumping 
up, and laying hold of it. 
“Not so,” returned the young Briton. 
“You are a prisoner, and the pig is a pris­ 
on cr, too.” 
“We always respect private property,” 
said the American boy, stoutly maintaining 
his hold. 
By this time the scuffle had attracted the 
attention of all the middies between decks. 
“A fight! A fight!” was the err, and tho 
lads came flocking from every side. 
“If you can thrash ‘Shorty’ you can have 
tho pig. my little Yankee, said one of tbs 
older English officers, and, Farragut agree­ 
ing. the two lads fell to fisticuffs, from 
which "Shorty” emerged badly battered, 
while Farragut carried off the pig in tri­ 
umph. 
"I felt that I had in some degree wiped 
out the disgrace of our defeat,” he wrote 
many years later. 
We cannot, however, for lack of space, de­ 
scribe in detail Farragut’s boy life in the 
navy. The battle with the Phoebe and tho 
Cherub M’as the last time lie smelled powder 
in the war of 1812, but after the war was 
over he made many interesting cruises to 
distant lands. We read of him acting 
as 
interpreter for the king of Naples 
M’hen that monarch visited the Mace­ 
donian, and the Yankee middy some­ 
what astonished the veteran diplomat, 
Prince Mettemich, by overriding the canons 
of royal etiquet and addressing the king as 
"Mister.” Again we find him attending 
gchool in Tunis to the midst of an epidemic 
of cholera, suffering from a sunstroke on 
tho sands of Sahara, defending himself with 
a brace of pistols against the attacks of a 
murderous Bedouin, and altogether leading 
such an adventurous life as seldom falls to 
the lot of a boy in his “teens.” 
But it all went toward the making of a 
great sailor, and the American boy of today 
can hardly do better than to study the life 
of our greatest admiral, M’hoso naval record 
extended from the loss of the Essex to the 
capture of New Orleans aud the battle of 
Mobile bay. 


FARRAGUT HELPING IN THE FIGHT. 


necessary orders, and sent word to the cap­ 
tain that if he came on deck with his pistols 
he would be thrown overboard. The course 
of the vessel toward Valparaiso M as not in­ 
terrupted again. 
In March, 1814, occurred them ost notable 
event of Farragut’s boyish days. His ship, 
the Essex, after being blockaded for some 
time in the harbor of Valparaiso, by the 
British 
frigate Phoebe and sloop-of-war 
Cherub, and after vainly challenging the 
Phoebe to single combat, M as caught in a 
crippled condition outside the harbor, but 
still in neutral uniters, and was attacked ny 
both Hie enemy’s ships aud made a prize. 
The action itself we cannot here describe, 
aud Farragut’s part in it cannot better be 
told than in his own words: 
“I well remember the feelings of aure pro­ 
duced iii me by the approach of til© hostile 
ships,” he writes, “even tomy young mind it 
was perceptible in the faces of those around 
me. as clearly as possible, that our case was 
hopeless. It M as equally apparent that all 
were ready to die at their puns rather than 
surrender; and such I believe to have been 
the determination of the crew almost to a 
man. 
"During the battle I u'as like ‘Paddy in 
tho cat-liarpins,’ a man on occasions. I per­ 
formed the duties of captain’s aid. uuarter- 
gunner, powder-boy, and iii fact did every­ 
thing that was required of me. I shall never 
forgot the horrid impression made upon me 
at the sight of the first man I had ever seen 
killed. He M as a boatsu’ain’s mate and M as 
fearfully mutilated. 
It staggered anil sick­ 
ened me at first; but they soon began to 
fall around me so fast that it all appeared 
like a dream and produced no effect on my 
nerves. 
"I can remember well, while I was stand­ 
ing near the captain, just abaft the main­ 
mast, a shot came through tho waterways 
and glanced upward, killing four men n’ho 
M ere standing by the side of the gun. taking 
the last one in the head and scattering las 
brains over both of us. But tins awful sight 
did not affect rue so much as the death of 
the first poor fellow. I neither thought of 
nor noticed anything but the working of the 
guns.” 
Boar in mind that this lad M’h o so calmly 
gazes on the horrors of war is not yet 14 
years old. 
"On one occasion 
Midshipman Isaacs 
came up to the captain and reported that a 
quarter gunner named Roach had deserted 
his post. The only reply of the captain, ud- 


THE SCHNELDEST ZUG. 


[Eugene Field in Chicago Near*.} 
From Hanover to Leipsic hi bat a little wav. 
Yet the Journey by the so-called fchneilegt sag con­ 
sumes a day; 
You start at half-pa*1 1° °r »o> and not till nearly 
night 
Do the double towers of Madgeburg loom up before 
your eight; 
From thence to Leipzig’* quick enough—of that I’ll 
not complain— 
But from Hanover to Madgeburg—confound that 
schnelleet train! 


The Germans gay that “schnell” means fast, and 
“schnellest” faster yet— 
In all my life no grimmer bit of humor have I met! 
Why, thirteen railes an hour’* the greatest Bpeod 
they ever go, 
While on the engine piston-rods do moss and lichens 
grow; 
And yet the average Teuton will presumptuously 
maintain 
That one can’t know what swiftness is tut he’s tried 
das schnellest train! 


Fool that I was! I should have walked—I had ne 
time to wiiste; 
The little journey I had planned J had to do in 
haste— 
The quaint old town of Leipsig with Us literary mart. 
And Dresden with its crockery-shop* and wondrous 
wealth of art, 
Tile Saxon Alps, the Carlsbad cure for all dyspeptic 
pain— 
These were the ends I bad in view when I took thai 
schnellest train. 


The natives dozed around me, yet none too deep t« 
hear 
Tile guard's sporadic shout of “funf minuten” 
(meaning beer); 
I counted forty times at least that voice announce 
the stops 
. 
Required of those fat natives to glut their greed for 
hops, 
Whilst I crouched in a corner, a monument to woe, 
And thought, unholy, awful things, aud felt my 
whiskers grow! 


And then, the wretched sights one sees while travel­ 
ling by that train— 
The women doing men-folks’ work at harvesting the 
grain, 
Or sometimes grubbing in the soil, or hitched to 
heavy carts 
Beside the family cow or dog, doing their slavish 
parts! 
Tile husbands strut in soldier garb—indeed, they 
were too vain 
To let creation see them work from that creeping 
scil tidiest train! 


I found the German language all too feeble to 
convey 
The sentiments that surged through my dyspeptic 
hulk that day; 
I had recourse to English and exploded without 
stint 
Such virile Anglo-Saxon as would never dc in print, 
But which assuaged my rising gorge and cooled my 
seething bruin 
■While snailing on to Magdeburg npon that schnellest 
train. 


The typical New England freight that mauuders to 
and fro— 
The upper Mississippi boats—the bumptious B. A 0.— 
The creeping Southern railroads with their other 
creeping things— 
Tile Fhilodelphy cable that is run out West for 
rings— 
The Piccadilly buses with their constant roll and 
shake— 
All have I tried, and yet I’d give the "schnellest zug” 
the cake! 
My countrymen, if ever you should seek the Ger­ 
man clime, 
ru t not your trust in Baedeker lf you are pressed 
for time; 
, 
From Hanover to Magdeburg is many a weary mile 
By “schnellest m g,” but, done afoot, it seems a tiny 
while; 
Walk, swim or skate, and then the task will not* 
appear in vain, 
But you'll break the third commandment if you 
take Hie schnellest train! 


FIGHTING BETWEEN DECKS. 


theso signs of panic that the Essex M as a 
merchantman, gave chase. 
The fugitive was quickly overhauled, for 
Forter had tliroM ii out drags astern, made 
of great Dags of sailcloth, which caught the 
Melter and retarded the progress of the ship. 
The ports of the Essex M’ere down, and 
every eff ort M’as made to disguise lier trite 
character, so that Hie Alert came up with 
confidence and fired a single gun, com­ 
manding the Essex—which all the time had 
displayed the British flag -to heave to. 
The Essex obeyed the signal, and as the 
Alert ranged up alongside, puffed down the 
English rag and displayed the stars aud 
stripes; whereat the Alert let liy a broad­ 
side of grape and canister, which fell short. 
The Essex replying M ith her ponderous 
broadside, the little Alert turned to escape, 
but M’a s soon overhauled and made a prize. 
On the Essex it was the custom of toe 
commander to raise the alarm of fire a t all 
hours of tile night for the purpose of testing 
the discipline and steadiness of the men. 
When this cry rang through the ship it u as 
the duty of the crew to rush to quarters, 
each carrying his cutlass and a blanket. 
This custom averted a great disaster once. 
Midshipman Farragut thus tells the story; 
"While the ship was crowded with prison- 


dressed tom e, was, ‘Do your duty, sir.’ I 
seized a pistol and went in searcu of tho 
felloM’, but did not find him. It appeared 
subsequently that when the ship was re­ 
ported to be on fire lie had contrived to get 
into t he only boat that could be kept afloat, 
and escaped with six others to the shore. 
“Soon after this some gun-primers were 
wanted, and I was sent after them. In going 
beloM-, addle I was on the wardroom ladder, 
tho captain of Hie gun directly opposite the 
hatchway was struck full iii the face by an 
18-pound shot, and fell back on die. We 
tumbled down the hatch together. I struck 
on my head and. fortunately, ho fell on my 
hips. I say fortunately for. as lie M’as a 
man of at feast 200 pounds weight, I Mould 
have been crushed to death if he had 
fallen directly across my body. 
I lay for 
souio moments stunned bv the blow, but 
soon recovered consciousness enough to rush 
up on de jk. The captain, seeing- me cov­ 
ered with blood, asked if I M’ere wounded, 
to which I replied, ‘I believe not, sir.’ 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘where are the primers?’ 
This first brought mo completely to my 
senses, and I ran below again, ana carried 
tho primers db deck. 
"I have already remarked how I became 
accustomed to scenes of blood and death 


W hat Star Photographs Reveal. 
[Popular Science Monthly.) 
Perhaps the most notable of these celes­ 
tial photographs, in the direct light that it 
throws upon the nebular hypothesis, is Mr. 
Roberts’ already famous picture of the An- 
dromeda nebula. Nobody can look upon 
the vast nebulous spirals that this photo­ 
graph reveals, surrounding a great central 
condensation, ami showing here and there a 
brighter knot where a satellite of the huge 
focal mass is in process of formation, with­ 
out telling that A place and Kant were net 
very far away in their guess as to the mode 
of formation of the solar system. 
But. although stars in abundance are 
scattered over and around the Andromeda 
nebula, there is little in their appearance to 
suggest a connection between them and the 
nebula. It is different with the nebula; in 
the Pleiades and Orion. 
In the wonderful 
g 
holographs of the Pleiades by the Henry 
rothere of Paris one not only sees masses 
of nebulous m atter clmging, so to speak, to 
some of the more conspicuous stars, but in 
one place along, straight, narrou’. atip of 
nebula bas stars dotted along its entire 
length, like diamonds strung upon a ribbon. 
It becomes more difficult to resist the con­ 
clusion that in tiffs strange nebulous streak, 
with its starry file, we possess an indication 
of the mode of origin of the many curious 
streams and chains of stars with which the 
heavens abound, when we look at another 
amazing revelation of celestial photography. 
I refer to Prof. Pickering’s photograph of 
Orion, taken a ith a portrait lens from a 
mountain in southern California. 


The Boston W ay. 
[Pittsburg Bulletin.) 
On Beacon st.; 
The nurse—Baby dear, you must take 
your m ilk ; mamma says so, and she knows 
best. 
The infant—I must beg to firmly but re­ 
spectfully decline your request. The lacteal 
fluid has an offensive taste, and it is my 
finn conviction that the article contains 
deleterious substances. 
Please have a. 
sample of it analyzed. (Takes up his copy 
of Emerson and is lost to the world). 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Tyrone Trt'valllan, the beautiful (laughter of l>r. 
frevallian, discovers that Kale Canning, foreman 
in her father’s quarries near I'eatherstone, Me., has 
Men guilty of systematically cheating his employee. 
She therefore summons the culprit, who is a suitor 
for her hand, and discharges him. An angry gleam 
In his eyes causes her to fear that he Is about to 
spring npon her. 
Kale Canning’s th reat Tyrone’s visit, to the post 
office and her conversation with (lypsy Madge. 
Gypsy M adge's prophecy concerning 
Tyrone’s 
knight. Kale Canning overhears. M adge's meeting 
with A rthur Douglass. Another prophecy. 
A rthur Douglass and Tyrone visit the church at 
night 
A rthur struck down by a bu llet 
Gypsy 
Madge visits Dr. Trev&lltan. 


but out on tho dark, turgid ocean, w ith but 
a few narrow planks betw een her and 
death. 
Rile could n ot see d istin ctly the outline of 
her com panion's face. but she felt that lie 
w as her friend, and that she possessed his 
heartfelt sym pathy. 
She m echanically reached out her hand 
and took the flask w hich he w as extending; 
to her. 
.She drank of its contents w ithout a ques­ 
tion. (She coughed in strangulation for a 
few seconds, then felt a warm glow in lier 
veins. 
^ 
.Just then sho lieard a plash in the water. 
She shuddered, for she knew th at one more 
of th e luckless crew had dropped from tim e 
into eternity. 
"That was Joe Hardgrave, as true-hearted 
a fellow as ever lived .’’ Jack T revallian 
said. 
"Miss M ontcalm , there are none loft 
but you and m o.” 
H e had called lier by nam e three tim es. 
She did not know him nor recognize iii 
voice, hut she felt sure that he was th e m ail 
w ho had lashed her to the cross-tree. 
"Day is breaking,” lie said. 
T he atm osphere was grow ing clearer, the 
w ind had lulled, tho rain had ceased, long 
red. w avy pencils of light were visible way 
off against th e eastern horizon. 
"You w ant to live very m uch, don’t you? 
her com panion asked. 
T hough ho spoke w ith abruptness, his 
voice w as not displeasing. H e seem ed de* 
ternm ied to m ake her speak. 
"Yes," she assented, w ith a shudder. 
"I 
am still quite young. Life is sw eet to us a ll.” 
“W ell, I don ’t know about th at,” Jack 
TrevalHan said, reflectively. 
“ I am ind if 
ferent, hut th at m ay arise from th e con 
sciousness th at my life has been a failure.” 
A hard, dry laugh followed his speech, 
and it aroused Miss M ontcalm ’s interest in 
him more than anything lie had said. 
"W hat m ade it a failure?” she asked. "Or 
w ho was more to blam e than yourself? 
Perhaps you undertook too m anv th in g s!” 
"No,” Jack Trevallian replied, "and uoth 
g stupendous.” 
‘Perhaps your m ission lay so near to you 
th at you did not see it,” replied M iss Mont 
calm . 
“We are apt to look too far beyond 
us, or to attem pt to do som e other person’s 
work. You are young. I infer.” 
"Just 22, M iss M ontcalm .” 
"And tired of life?” she asked. 
"I did n’t say so.” replica Jack Trevallian. 
“I said I was indifferent. 
I h ave no pros­ 
pects. There is nothing ahead of me. W hat 
if I unclasped m y hands? T hat w ould be 
the end of m e. A few friends m ight m iss 
m e and mourn for m e aw hile, hut, ah! it 
w ould be far otherw ise w ith you.” 
H is words strangely stirred her. 
If not 
ne land in th e vicinity. 
I m isanthropic, tin y were at least singularly 
They were quarrym en, not returning from 
ca.;P? an<£ 8elf-possessed. 
work a t that late hour, hut from a carousal 
” 
“ 


CH APTER XI.—(Co n t in u e d .) 
M adge still gazed into vacancy. Her con­ 
dition, for th e m om ent, certainly w as not a 
norm al one. 
“T he storm is widespread, and is terrible 
on th e coast.” sh e m urm ured, as lf rather 
satisfying herself than con veyin g inform a­ 
tion. 
"I see her lashed to a m ast, the angry 
sea beating about her, her hair draggled, 
her cram ped lim bs aching, strength gone, 
hope gone. I She w ill give Tier diam ond ring 
and a—a—promise, 
so th at she m ay be 
saved. A sturdy-fellow is drivin g tile bar­ 
gain w ith her. There isn’t a soul on the 
stranded ship but her and him . 
W hy.bless 
m y soul, if it isn ’t Jack T revallian I” 
Tyrone's lips were parted, and she drank 
in every word like one w ho w as fam isfiing. 
"W oman, w hat strange spell has com e 
over you?” asked Arthur D ouglass w ith sen­ 
sations of aw e, his voice strong for one so 
recently in a swoon. 
"She is blessed w ith second sigh t,” w h is­ 
pered Tyrone. 
Arthur D ouglass reached out his hand, 
naught M adge’s shaw l and gave it a tug. 
"Say. w ild dreamer, w ho is it th at is in 
peril?’ he asked. 
■, 
- , • 
, 
- 
"I-^don’t—know .” she stam m ered, seem - 
mg^stupemious. 
ingly disturbed and 
com ing to herself. 
“ W ho? W hy M iriam.” 
H er reply caused a look of scorn to settle 
upon Arthur D ouglas’ face, for he recalled 
w hat she had said to him at th eir previous 
m eeting. 
"W hy. here’s R ollo!” Tyrone cried, as the 
f 
reat dog cam e dashiug up, panting for 
reath. h is jaw s bloody, his shaggy coat 
covered w ith mud. 
Ju st then tw o m en cam e along, tram ping 
h eavily through the m ud, th e one w ith his 
head down and a little unsteady on his 
feet, and the other w ith his head up, as if 
he ow ned a thousand acres of th e best farm ­ 
ing land in th e vicinity. 


at th e Cross Roads Inn. 
T he tw o m en stopped w hen th ey reached 
th e group in the m iddle of the road. T he 
atm osphere had cleared alm ost entirely, a 
fact, w hich together w ith tho ligh t from 
th e lantern, enabled th em to com prehend 
th e situation. 
“W hy, Miss T revallian, w h at has hap­ 
pened? 
asked th e more sober man of the 
tw o, w ho had joined th e church under the 
doctor’s preaching, but had fallen from 
grace. 
• "This gentlem an has been shot by som e 
lurking assassin,” explain ed Tyrone. “He 
is v isitin g at our house and should be taken 
th ither at once.” 
“W ell, w e can carry him th ere,” the man 
said. "But w e ought to h ave a stretcher.” 
“B ill, I’ll tell you how w e can fix th at,’** 
proposed his com panion. 
’’T here’s flu old 
bier in th e church shed. Now , if w e could 
g et a cushion or two out of th e church—” 
“ Y es,” quickly cried Tyrone, catching at 
th e idea. 
"It is a good suggestion. 
Here is 
th e key to th e church. T ake th e lantern 
w ith you.” 
T he tw o m en started off and soon returned 
w ith th e im provised litter. T hey gen tly 
lifted Arthur Douglass upon it, seized tho 
handles and m oved slow ly forward. 
Gipsy M adge stood still in th e road as if 
wrapped in deep th ought; th e prostrate 
m an lo o k ed up at the stars; Tyrone w ent 
ahead w ith th e lan tern ; th e dog follow ed 
behind, too sensible to g iv e v en t to any 
m en acin g sym ptom s. 
T he porch of the 
house w as reached and th e door unlocked. 
"I’ll run up stairs and break th e new s to 
papa,” Tyrone said. 
In a little w h ile she called dow n th e stair­ 
w ay: 
‘Bring him up here.” 
T hey carefully m ade th e ascent, not w an t­ 
in g to set his w ound bleedin g afresh. 
Ar­ 
thur D ouglass sm iled feebly into the face of 
Dr. T revallian, w ho asked no questions, but 
gave his hand a sym pathetic grasp. 
"H ere are th e keys. Miss T revallian .” Bill 
said, as he placed them upon th e table. 
“Doctor, reward these kind m en ,” Arthur 
D ouglass said faintly, the rem oval havin g 
som ew h at exhausted him . 
"W e w ould n’t think of tak in g anything.” 
protested Bill. 
"A surgeon’s sk ill is needed here,” Dr. 
T revallian said. 
"If I could send word to 
Dr. V anleer—” 
"W e’ll go,” interrupted th e quarrym en in 
concert. 
"Thank you,” Tyrone sw eetly said, and 
th ey considered th em selves am ply repaid. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE WHKCKKD SCHOONER. 
T here are other characters to take part in 
our story. There w ere other startling in ci­ 
dents transpiring upon the even tfu l nigh t 
in question, and w e m ust stop to describe 
them . 
R eference has been m ade to Jack Tre- 
valliau , and to w hat was considered an un­ 
called-for desertion of th e hom e iii w hich 
he had been reared, aud of th e friends w ho 
so fondly loved him —a sister w ho was fairer 
and purer and sw eeter than any other girl 
in all th at region, and a dt*ar old father, 
w ho had hoped to lean upon him in his de­ 
clin in g years. 
T he real or feigned clairvoyant condition 
of Gypsy M adge had evolved a w reck upon 
a storm y coast, in w hich a lady nam ed 
Miriam M ontcalm and sturdy Jack T reval­ 
lian w ere th e only survivors. 
W e m ust ask 
the reader to follow us thither. 
A schooner was aground upon th e reefs 
and w as rapidly breaking up. 
T he angry w aves dashed over the sides, 
deluging the deck fore and alt, and rocking 
the snip until she groaned aud trem bled in 
every tim ber. 
N ot h alf a m ile to leeward stretched the 
rugged, precipitous coast, its shore line en ­ 
tirely hidden from view , though at inter­ 
vals the ragged sum m its of tile rocks were 
visible through tho sheets of w hite foam 
dashed toward them by tho breakers. 
To windward the prospect was just as 
cheerless. D arkness w as settlin g down and 
nothing was to be seen but the loam of the 
crested seas. 
T he w idenin g rays from th e lighthouse 
lam p stream ed across the w atery w aste, but 
failed to reveal the stranded ship to any 
one w ho m ight have been looking seaward. 
A score of drenched, benum bed, hopeless 
creatures had be. n cling pg to the rigging 
for hours, hut m ost of them had dropped 
one by one into the water, their strengtli 
gone arid their endurance tested beyond 
anything it could hear. 
Am ong the 
survivors was a beautiful 
young wom an. It was not that her forti­ 
tude was so great, or that she clung to life 
w ith more tenacity than th e others, but 
hocause som e one had lashed her to a cross­ 
tree. 
lier arms encircling the splintered 
m ast, and a tautly drawn rope supporting 
her hack. 
Her long black hair floated dishevelled 
from her shoulders, 
and her w et dress 
clung closely to her form. 
She had given up all hope of rescue. She 
w as sinkin g into lethargy. 
She was slow ly 
becom ing oblivious to apprehension and 
pain, 
Oh, how com fortable she began to feel! A 
sw eet dream of her hom e, and the scenes of 
her childlioood cam e to her. 
She saw th eq u ain told farm house, w ith its 
pointed gables and breezy porches. She saw 
tho cow s com ing up the green lane to he 
m ilked. She wandered in the deep, .shadowy 
paths in the woods. 
She heard tile birrts 
singing in tho trees, tile crickets chirping 
in the grass,-the brawling of th e brook, tho 
click in g of the m ower in the clover lichis. 
W ho spoke to her? W ho called h erb y 
nam e? 
It was a strange voice, and seem ed to 
have no connection w ith her dream. 
It 
rounded way off. and yet she was conscious 
that it was very near. 
"Miss Montcalm, rouse yourself,” is w hat 
the voice said. 
“That sleep may be tim 
sleep of death." 
T he benum bed girl fancied th at she had 
rallied, ami that she was trying to under­ 
stand, but the fascination of her dream was 
still upon her. 
The young man w ho had called to her 
w as Jack Trevallian. whom Tyrone loved 
so devotedly, and for whose return his 
father so anxiously yearned 
He crawled to the crosstreo. He shook 
tho drowsy girl 
determ inedly, but 
not 
rudely, 
"Miss M ontcalm ,” he said, “take a drink 
of this. 
It is brandy, and it will revive 
you.” 
She opened her eyes. She slow ly recalled 
her scattered senses. She heard the roar of 
the w aves and felt the pitiless patter of the 
rain. She once more realized the despair­ 
ing situation. 
She was not at the pretty, old hom estead, 
listen in g to the w en rem em bered sounds. 


You have hosts of friends. Miss M ont­ 
calm ,” he resum ed. 
“You are loved, and 
you love in return. The world has been 
kind to you. Circum stances have been pro­ 
pitious. Life has been sw eet to you, and you 
m ay bo able to rill all its requirem ents, dis­ 
charge all its duties, m eet all its responsi 
b ilb ies.” 
H e paused a m om ent, his eyes searching 
her face, know ing that lie thoroughly held 
her attention. 
“N ow , what, if I should be able to restore 
you to your friends to the world, to u sefu l­ 
n ess?” lie asked. "If I succeeded in aocom 
p lish in g that, it w ould at least be som e 
th in g to m y credit—a large off-set against 
previous failures. 
I can take you safely to 
shore, if you w ill subm it yourself entirely 
to m e.” 
"H ow ?” eagerly asked her com panion, 
catching at life with a new zest. 
"But I m ust be com pensated,” stipulated 
lie. 
So it w as greed 
that prompted him , 
after all. 
“ I have a diam ond ring,” she said. “I w ill 
give you th a t.” 
“ W ith a promise. Miss M ontcalm ?” 
"A prom ise?” she asked. 
“Of 
w hat 
kind?'' 
"To perm it m e to love you,” Jack T reval­ 
lian said. 
"O h!” ejaculated 
his 
com panion. 
“I 
could not prevent th at if I tried to. 
I have 
no objections. 
I do not care how m any peo­ 
ple love m e.” 
"And to w in your love if I can ,” boldly 
persisted Jack. 
“I ani w illin g to agree to th a t,” she said, 
after sligh t hesitation. 
"All right, Miss M ontcalm ,” ho replied, 
as if she had consented to a good deal. 
"I 
hope you take in all that m eans. 
It lifts 
m e to th e sam e social plane w ith yourself." 
"Not necessarily.” she rejoined, a little 
uneasily. 
"The cat m ay look at th e king, 
you know . 
You may not rind m e suscep 
tih le, som e one may have a prior claim 
You can never w in m e if you are not 
w orthy.” 
"What, 
constitutes 
w orthiness?” 
Jack 
T revallian asked. 
"If success, then I ani 
not worthy, and m ay never be. 
I am a 
m iserable failure.” 
“Perhaps you aim ed too h igh ,” suggested 
M iss M ontcalm , unconsciously 
betraying 
her interest in him . 
"We can do that, I 
think. 
Perhaps you expected too m uch. 
It is through failure th at we are disciplined, 
and discipline m ay m ake us worthy.. I w ill 
he th e judge of your w orthiness, if ever 
called upon. A lter all, I have prem ised you 
nothing.” 
"E xcept tho diam ond ring.” rem inded 
Jack, laugh ing softly. 
" P l a c e m e safely on shore and it is yours,” 
she replied. 
“Oh. th at’s all right,” her com panion said, 
h a lf m ockingly. 
"Probably you w ould n’t giv e it to m e 
first? I am used to sucli m istrust. That, is 
w h at has buffeted m e. and kept m e dow n.” 
H is tone rose in vehem ence, and Miss 
M ontcalm pitied him , yet scarcely knew 
why. 
"I do n ot know your nam e,” she re­ 
m inded. 
"I h aven’t any ” replied ho explosively. 
“W hat is it the Gypsy says? ‘My father 
w as a crow and m y m other a m agp ie?’ 
I 
ough t to have a nam e, though. 
W ell, call 
m e Marco Paul.” 
"How w ill I be able to recognize you?” 
she asked. 
"Later on. Miss M ontcalm, by th e ring. 
It w ill he th e token of your prom ise. 
Oil, 
PII rem ind you of the contract. 
T hat w ill 
be identification enough." 
' 
"The contract?” repeated she. 
"Ah, it m eans more than you fancy. I 
susp ect,” 
replied 
Jack 
T revallian, 
his 
earnestness strangely im pressing her. 
"I 
liave your perm ission to v in you, if I can. 
lf n o t a contract It is at least a concession. 
It adm its of earn estn ess; it im plies te n a c ity ; 
it suggests com panionship. 
S till, if you 
w ish to recede, w ily—’’ 
"I do not wish to recede,” she interrupted, 
hurriedly, yet not w ith out an xiety., “The 
prom ise does not chafe me, 
I m ade it w ith 
deliberation. 
I want to ho rescued, if it is 
w ith in hum an possibility.” 
"W e can but perish in tryin g,” replied 
Jack T revallian. 
“Your rescue 
includes 
m ine. 
I have 
formed a plan. 
I have tho experience, the 
nerve ann th e endurance. T here is n oth ­ 
ing else upon w hich I rely. 
"Except God’s help,” reverently added 
Miss M ontcalm . 
"Very true,” accepted Jack. 
“H e orders 
and perm its. 
Still, there is som ethin g else 
upon w hich I rely.” 
“And w hat is th at?” 
"Perfect obedience on your part,” an­ 
swered he. 
"You m ust gather yourself to­ 
gether aud avoid hysterics.” 
A short silence ensued. 
“How did you learn m y nam e?” Miss 
M ontcalm asked. 
"From the captain.” replied Jack T reval­ 
lian. 
"I took enough of interest in you to 
inquire. Please do not say th at it was a 
piece of presum ption.” 
Tho dawn was gradually increasing; the 
ligh t from th e lighthouse grew ind istinct; 
th e fog was slow ly uplifted; th e shore lin e 
beeam onlainly marked. 
Jack Trevallian saw an upturned boat in 
th e water, close to the wrecked schooner. 
"Miss M ontcalm, we are in lu ck .” he 
cried, his bronzed face brightening. 
"It. 
now resolves itself into a m ere m atter of 
m u scle.” 
H e descended the shattered m ast to the 
partially submerged deck. Ile stretched his 
cram ped lim bs and peered sharply over Hie 
larboard aid - of the wri ek. 
. 
A m inute later and he had plunged in to 
th e sea. 
Miss M ontcalm saw him sw im to 
th e boat and endeavor to right it. 
Suddenly she saw a shark riso to the .sur­ 
face. not a dozen yards aw ay from hun. 
bilo saw a gleam of w hiteness and she knew 
w hat that m eant. 
A w ild cry of terror broke from her lips. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A MESSENGER WITH A I,ETTER. 
"A m ere flesh w ound.” was Dr. V anleer’s 
com m ent. 
“ I think I can rind th e hall w ith ­ 
out m uch trouble, and if I cannot it is 
hardly lik ely that it w ould ever annoy 
you.” 
Arthur Douglass w as highly gratified over 
th e announcem ent. So was Tyrone, if lier 
expressive lace was an index to her feel­ 
ings, 
"How soon eau I he about?” tho wounded 
m an wanted to know. 
"Oh, inside of a w eek, probably,” the 
doctor cheerily said 
"It is a sim ple m atter 
of recuperation. 
You are weak from loss of 
blood 
Y’ou are in m ost ex cellen t hands. I 
am sure.” 
Just then Rollo cam e up to th e doctor, 
recognizing an old friend in bim. 


"H ello*, old 
fellow !" th e doctor said, 
snapping his fingers. "W hy, you are bloody, 
ami look as if yon had been shot through a 
grain elevator! Y es—and that rem inds mo 
of som ethin g,” h e added, as ho passed his 
hand over his face, "and it explain s som e­ 
thing. too!” 
Ho paused and glanced af Tyrone. 
"The men did not rind mo ut hom e," he 
said, "ana th at is why I w as so long in get­ 
tin g here. 
I w as over at tho Cross Roots 
Inn dressing K ale C anning’s wounds. Ho 
was badly torn in a fight w ith a w ild eat he 
said. 
I did not dispute Ins story, but I 
knew better nil th e tim e. 
Miss T revallian, 
old Hollo here m ust have given him an ugly 
shakin g!” 
"Yes,” cried Tyrone, w ith flash'ng eyes. 
"and I wish th at Kollo had killed h im .” 
"Child, w hat are you saying?” reproved 
her father, in his quiet way. 
Arthur Douglass was too weak to com pre­ 
hend w hat had been said. 
Tile hall was extracted, tho patien t sup­ 
pressing every sign of pain. partly because 
of natural fortitude, hut m ainly for the sake 
of Tyrone, w ho insisted upon being present, 
and who m ade herself quite useful to tho 
doctor. 
A temporary cot was set up in the library, 
and before m id night Arthur D ouglass was 
enjoying a m ost refreshing sleep. 
Tho sun w as sh in in g.in at the w indows 
when he aw oke. Opening his eyes ho met 
those of Tyrone, full of concern, sym pathy 
and repressed love. Ile sm iled softly, aud 
said: 
"I feel real strong. S till, it m igh t not bo 
discreet for m e to get up.” 
"W ell, 
I 
should think not.” declared 
Tyrone, w ith an authoritative gesture. 
“I 
nm your nurse, and I have had m y instruc­ 
tions. Ti e doctor took off your m edal last 
night, and I m ade you a hew rosette for it. 
Tim ether w as soiled w ith blood and dust.” 
“W e had rather an even tfu l nigh t, hadn't 
w e?” rem arked he. 
"That strange, dark­ 
faced wom an said th at tho assassin had in­ 
tended to k ill you. 
Surely it cannot be pos­ 
sib le—” 
‘‘I’ll explain all after you get stronger.” 
interrupted Tyrone, lier red bps fluttering, 
"You may be doing very wrong to talk just 
yet." 
‘T il prize th at rosette nioro than I did the 
other one,” lie said, in soft, im pressive tones, 
a tender glow in his eyes. 
Tvronc affected not to com prehend. 
"You should he proud of that m edal.” she 
said. 
“ It is a badge of bravery.” 
"It w asn’t sought,” replied Arthur Doug­ 
lass. 
“And perhaps not deserved. Alm ost 
anybody can be a hero now adays. 
I had 
charge of a life-saving station for tw o 
years.” 
"And saved precious lives at tho risk of 
your own life, if that inscription tells tho 
truth,” Tyrone said, w ith enth usiastic ap­ 
preciation. 
Dr. V anleer called in the afternoon and 
said that Ids patien t was doing rem arkably 
well. 
He m igh t walk out in a day or two, 
m ost lik ely. 
Tyrone spent as much tim e w ith him as 
sho could spare. 
She w anted to he near 
him , am i he m ade her conscious th at such 
was his wish. 
W hen he did not feel lik e talk in g to lier, 
he regarded it as happiness enough just to 
lie still and w atch her. 
Iii the even in g he dictated the follow ing 
despatch to his fattier in N ew Y ork : 
A sak F ather—I shall be unavoidably detained 
here for ntleast a week. I will explain by tetter. I 
did not find w hat I came after. I have been baffled, 
but not disappointed. 
I’ll also write to Miriam, so 
that she’ll get the letter by the time she returns. 
Your loving sop* 
A RTH rn. 
Tyrone took th e words down as ho spoke 
them . 
W ho w as Miriam? Certainly some 
one with whom he was on th e most fam iliar 
terms. The nam e disquieted her, ju st as it 
did w hen Gypsy Madge repeated it. 
The telegraph office was in th e railroad 
station about a m ile across the country, and 
Dr. Vanleer carried the m essage over, and 
saw th at it was sent. 
Tho 
n ext 
m orning 
Tyrone found 
a 
letter under the sofa upon w hich Arthur 
Douglass had tirst been deposited. 
It w as not in an envelope, and Tyrone, 
supposing it to he some paper dropped by 
her father, had scanned its contents alm ost 
before silo was aware of it. 
It began w ith "Dear Arthur,” and was 
signed "Lovingly yours, M iriam .” 
It was partly a business letter and partly a 
love le tte r ; it m igh t have Peen very much 
the latter betw een parties w ho thoroughly 
understood each other. 
"Mr. Douglass, you m ust have dropped 
this hist n igh t.” she said, as she banded 
him th e letter. 
"I glanced at it m echani­ 
cally and not intentionally, before I saw 
that it belonged to you.” 
"It is from M iriam,” he sim ply said, as lie 
put the letter into his breast pocket. 
Tyrone w as covertly w atchin g his face, 
but saw not tile slightest change in it. 
Her 
own face, how ever, was so lu ll of expres­ 
sion, a th ing w hich she could not help and 
w hich constituted its m ain charm , th at he 
at once suspected w hat the trouble was. 
"Sho loves m e and is jealous,” w as his 
m ental com m ent, and it m ade his pulses 
leap. 
"The letter is from Miss M iriam Mont­ 
calm .” he said. "She is a beautiful, intelli 
gent, self-opiniated girl. .Silo is m y father’s 
ward, aud he sent m e here to exam ine the 
church register iii her behalf, 
lie r large 
fortune, according to the character of tile 
evidence, w hich is yet to bo found, w ill 
either be assured to her, or pass to another. 
She has been w ith us from childhood, and 
hasb een a sort of sister to m e; or rather, 
she has looked upon m e as a brother, w ith 
the right to patronize m e or to snub me, 
according to tile mood sho was in .” 
Ho laughed softly iii a rem iniscent way, 
and it w as a very pleasant laugh to boor. 
Tyrone’s curiosity w as som ew hat satis 
fled, and yet she was not quite sure that 
her m ind w as entirely relieved. 
"By tile by.” Arthur Douglass asked, "who 
and w hat is th at m ysterious w om an? Why, 
she alm ost m ade me believe th at she knew 
mo and m y fam ily history. 
W hat did she 
mean by her talk about M iriam, and a .ship­ 
wreck. and all that? Is she q u ite right 
bere?” aud he touched Dis forehead, a faint 
sm ile upon his lips. 
“She is indeed a m ysterious personage.” 
replied Tyrone. 
"And possesses m ysterious 
power,” she added, after a sligh t pause, an 
expression of aw e on her face. 
‘D id you 
notice how —how —absorbed she w as?” 
"Yes, M iss Trevallian. 
She seem ed to 
have gone off into a trance.” 
"And it is lik ely that she d id ,” replied 
Tyrone. "She claim s to he a gypsy, and is, 
for all I know to the contrair. 
I used to 
hoot at her pretensions, but I do not now .” 
“And w hy don’t 
you 
now ?” 
Arthur 
Douglass quizzically asked. 
"B ecause,” replied Tyrone, coloring with 
em barrassm ent, "she told m e yesterday 
that I w ould m eet you during a storm , that 
you w ould have on a m edal, aud th at you 
would b e -b e - hurt.” 
^ 
"E h!” exclaim ed her listener, w ith a 
start. 
"Told you m y nam e? And th a t—” 
"N o,” interrupted Tyrone. 
"She spoke in 
a general w av.” 
“All, indeed! 
I should say th at she par­ 
ticularized.” 
"Sti!l, she left a great deal for m e to 
infer,” replied Tyrone. 
“W hat else did she say?” asked Arthur 
Douglass. 
Tyrone becam e confused again. 
"It w asn’t of m uch im portance,” she said, 
w itli a sw iftly changing face. 
"And yet you are w aitin g to see w hether 
it n ill com e true.” suggested he. 
Tyrone flung up her head, granted him a 
look into her glorious eyes, and then dropped 
the silken laches. 
" W ell.it m ay be that I am ,” she adm itted, 
iii a vague manner. 
Three days later Arthur D ouglass was 
strong enough to w alk from the library to a 
room especially prepared for him , and on 
the follow ing day lie ventured out of doors, 
Tyrone accom panying him . 
rim y sa tin the arbor and talked. 
Tho air w as balm y and the su n lig h t invig- 
orating. The recent rains had freshened 
th e verdure and tinted tho flowers with 
brightness. 
T hey sat in the arhor and talked, th eir ad­ 
m iration for ca d i other increasing, Tyrone 
unconsciously yieldin g to th e sw eet aw ak­ 
ening. because of the prophecy m ade by the 
gypsy. 
Arthur D ouglass had w ritten and for­ 
warded tho promised letters, and did riot 
seem to care if his convalescence covered 
w eeks, so fond w as he becom ing of his fair 
nurse and com panion under such excitin g 
circum stances. 
They had tastes in com m on, and he was 
charm ed 
by her conversation and 
the 
vivacious expressions of her face and the 
graceful gestures which attended it. She 
was very intelAgent;, had largo com m and of 
language, did her own th inkin g, w as frank 
in her adm issions, yet w as t enacious when 
she knew or felt that she w as in th e right. 
He was just upon tho point of confessing 
his love for her, when a ragged little urchin 
darkened the door of the arbor. 
H is face 
was freckled and dirty, and his lips were 
stained w ith tobacco. 
"I’ve got a letter for you,” he said, looking 
at Tyrone. 
"W ho sen t you w ith th e letter?” she 
asked. 
"Ovpsy Madge," was the reply. 
"W here is sh e? ” asked Tyrone. 
"D on’t yon know ?” Inquired 
the boy. 
"Sim lives in a room in th e old palier m ill.” 
Conc >rn was visible in T yrone’s face; 
M adge had spoken of sending for her, but 
only under extraordinary circum stances. 
T he letter rail as follows, ami as she read 
it the look of concern deepened upon her 
fa ce: 
.Miss Trevallian: 
I am In great distress, and must see yon at once. 
Will you not come lo me? Please come alone, as I 
have somelhing to reveal which Is for your ears 
alone, and which will materially he for your bene 
fit. Po you remember what I said to you about the 
lielt? And the name I would send or sign? I am In 
tho lone room at. the deserted paper mill. 
Do not 


f a i l to come. 
Your true friend, 
M a g d a l e n a . 
"I’ll com ;.” she turned to say to tho boy, 
but lie had disappeared. 
"You se- rn apprehensive.” Arthur D oug­ 
lass raid, as lie keenly watched ber. 
"The woman wants to sec m e.” replied 
Tyrone. 
"Pray, read the letter." 
Ho did so. and asked: “ Is it far?” 
"You could not accom pany m e,” she re­ 
plied, anticipating his intentions. 
"She 
wishes to see m e alone.” 
"I could w ait near by," suggested Arthur 
Douglass. 
“N o,” decided Tyrone. "The w alk would 
exhaust you. Go to pans and talk to hun. 
From w hat Gypsy Madge let drop I suspect 


that th e m atter concerns m e m ore than It ! that w e are alone. 
It has been upon my 
does lier. 
It m ay he fortuitous. 
Besides, I 
solem nly promised to go to her if ever she 
sent for m e.” 
That th e letter m igh t he a decoy never 
once crossed Tyrone's m ind. 
It was e v i­ 
dently w ritten by a w om an; the boy had 
answered her questions w ith directness; 
M adge had told lu r about tho holt. aud th e 
signature she w ould use, and 
she 
hail 
promised to respond w hen th e sum m ons 
cam e. 
, 
It was not far to tho ruined paper int ll, 
and Tyrone was fam iliar w .tli tho locality. 
She was aw are that it was a lonely and des 
sorted spot. but felt no apprehensions, for 
she was a fearless girl by nature. 
W hen sho arrived at th® locality, how ­ 
e v e r she began to realize th at perhaps sho 
lind not been sufficiently discreet. 
Hut felt 
nervous, but was determ ined not to retrace 
her steps, 
. , 
. 
, 
T he front w alls of the bu ildin g had tu m ­ 
bled dow n; 
the w ater-w heel w as moss- 
grown and slim y, som e of the shutters were 
h an ging by o h o hinge, others were entirely 
gone. 
The doorways were rilled w ith rub­ 
bish, the roof was shattered here and there, 
huge pieces of the cornices were loose, and 
threatened to fall at any m om ent. 
Not a liv in g creature seem ed iii sight, not 
a sound w as heard save tho fluttering of 
leaves and the cry of the bittern am ong tim 
m arshes. 
Tyrone entered the main door by clim bing 
over the rubbish, and then stood still for 
half a m inute, so that her eyes m ight be­ 
com e accustom ed to tho dim ness. 
She saw the stairway and slow ly ascended 
it, surprised to tinct it in such excellen t con­ 
dition. 
„ „ 
W hen on tho second floor sho again was 
forced to nick lier a ay. for it was strewn 
w ith dism antled m achinery. 
At the east 
end was a door. 
It opened w hen she placed 
lier hand upon it and she found herself in a 
room that was sm all and dingy, and yet in 
a tolerably fair state of order. 
She had hardly advanced into the room 
before she heard the door close behind lier. 
She turned and found herself face to face 
w ith K ale Canning. 
A great fear seized her and a low cry died 
away on lier lips. Judging by his recent at­ 
tem pts to injure her slie fe lt th at it w ould 
be of little use to beg for m ercy. 
He w as w atching her w ith folded arms, a 
g 
leam of baleful trium ph in his eyes, a 
endish expression upon his unshaven face. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BROUGHT SAFELY TO SHORE. 
Jack T revallian . if aw are o f the presence 
of the shark, paid no atten tion to it. Ho 
soon righted the lioat, aud found tho oars in 
the rowlocks. 
T aking off his hat, h e hailed out m ost of 
tho w ater, clam bered into tile boat and 
brought it to the side of tile w reck. 
He m ounted to the deck, clim bed up the 
m ast and loosened tho rope w hich bound 
Miriam M ontcalm to tlio cross tree. 
"You fastened mo hero? 
she asked. 
If he heard the question he did not pay 
any heed to it. 
There was a resolute look 
on his face, for he was full of his purpose. 
“You m ust g ive yourself entirely .over to 
m y charge,” he said, "just as if you were a 
baby.” 
She did not dem ur; thoro was no occasion 
for it. 
She was no prude, and there are 
tim es w hen latitude m ust he given to con­ 
ventional propriety. 
.silo allow ed him to take lier in his arm s 
and place her upon the deck. 
She pushed the wet, tangled m ass of hair 
from her face and attem pted to coil it. 
"You need not apologize for your toilet,’ 
Jack T revallian said, laughing. 
It was not a harsh, cynical laugh, but had 
a largo share of honest heartiness in it. 
Perhaps it am so from tho fact th at their 
lives were no longer in peril. 
Miss M ontcalm , w ithout looking directly 
at him . felt that he was scan ning her lace 
in a keen, yearning, appreciative manner. 
"Once more, please. ’ lie said. 
Ho again grasped her around the waist, 
tenderly y et respectfully, and she m entally 
thanked him for it. 
A few m inutes later and she w as in tho 
boat, w hich rocked so m uch th at she becam e 
nervous. 
Ho spoke a few encouraging words to her, 
then headed for the shore, the objective 
point being a sm all cotiago visible on the 
top of th e slope. 
The passage w as not devoid of peril, vet 
M iriam M ontcalm knew that her com panion 
would do his hest to save her. She hail 
faith in his skill, his ju dgm ent and his 
powerful m uscles. 
T he su n ligh t now glin ted upon the water. 
The long lines of feathery spray indicated 
the locality of the sunken reefs. A few 
g a lls poised lazily overhead. Sounds of 
life began to com e from the shore beyond. 
Now that it was d aylight M iss M ontcalm 
had a better opportunity to study lier com ­ 
panion. 
He w as strong, m uscular, shapely. His 
clothes w ere plain and just then very m uch 
soiled and (frenched and w hite from the 
salt w hich had dried upon them . 
His face was not devoid of character, 
though unshaven, and w earing m arks of 
the suffering w hich he had endured through 
the night. 
Ho had soft brown eyes, sm all hands and 
positive ways, tho latter nt variance with 
the story of his failures, for lie rem inded 
her of a man w ho put his w hole heart into 
everyth ing lie did. 
Miss Miriam M ontcalm tried to conjecture 
h is past history; she nursed surm ises about 
his future, and wondered to w h at exten t it 
w ould lie linked w ith liers, in view of that 
fellow ship of peril, tho obligation .w hich 
she ow ed him and th e prom ise w hich she 
had giv en him. 
He rowed lustily, his back toward her. 
He did not speak; he did not turn to look at 
her. W hen the keel o f th e boat ground 
upon th e rocks he sprang upon them . 
For th e third tim e he lifted his com panion 
in h is arms, tenderly and considerately, a 
warm ligh t in ids brown eyes. 
"You are strong enough to w alk ?” he 
asked, as he glanced toward th e cottage on 
the slope. 
“Oh, yes,” replied she. 
“ It w ill do me 
good. 
"Take m y arm. Miss M ontcalm .” he said. 
“It isn ’t necessary.” rejoined she. , 
Her tone w as positive but not repellant. 
He looked at her for a m om ent, as if w on­ 
dering w h ether he had 
reason 
to 
feel 
offended. 
"W ily, his eyes are dow nright b eau tifu l!’ 
was her m ental com m ent. 
* 
T hey ascended th e slope, he a little in ad­ 
vance, y et turning several tim es to offer her 
Ids hand w hen the rocks seemed especially 
scraggy. 
"You trave yourself entirely over to m e ,” 
he said. 
“You asked m e to,” w as lier reply. 
“How 
could I avoid it? I was utterly helpless.” 
"I hope it is prem onitory.” 
"Of w hat?" she asked. 
“Of a tirno w hen you w ill trust m e ju st as 
im p licitly. Miss M ontcalm . N ot your per­ 
son only, hut your happiness. 
In thatJoyful 
hour w hen you pronounce m e worthy. ’ 
A trem or ran along his words, aud Miss 
M ontcalm realized how h igh ly ho prized the 
concession w hich she had m ade, and she 
suspected that he w ould hold her to its fu l­ 
film ent. 
"You have brought m e safely to shore,” 
she said 
“B elieve mo, sir. I am very grate­ 
ful. Y our life has not been an entire fail­ 
ure. 
You have taken to it w ith a newer 


"Solely for your sake, M iss M ontcalm ,” 
he replied, som ething in his tone w hich 
she w as unable to fathom . 
T he cottage toward w hich their feet were 
directed wore a bleak aspect, although tho 
w indow s glistened in the m orning sunlight 
Jack T revallian knocked at th e door 
w hich w as promptly opened by the owner 
of the cottage. 
T he story of the w reck w as told in a few 
words, and then Miriam M ontcalm was 
taken upstairs by tho cottager’s w ife and 
m ade com fortable by a ch ange of clothing. 
"W here is tim—th e—gen tlem a n ? ” asked 
M iriam, when she reached tho sitting-room 
again. 
“B less m e if I know ,” replied tho owner 
of th e cottage. "W e scarcely exchanged 
words w ith each other, and lie w as gone 
before I knew it." 
Miss M ontcalm was bew ildered over tho 
announcem ent. 
She had not expected him 
to leave so abruptly. 
"My rin g !” she suddenly exclaim ed. 
"It is on your ringer,” tim old man said. 
"Yes, I know ,” replied M iss M ontcalm , in 
confusion. 
"He didn’t take it." 
"Take it!” echoed hercom pnm on. "D idn’t 
steal it, do you m ean?” 
I forgot to - to -g iv e it—to h im ,” stam ­ 
mered Miss M ontcalm. 
"Oh, I see. 
R is h is .” 
“No, it’s m in e,” replied she, w ith a dis­ 
turbed air. "I was to g iv e it to him if he 
brought m e safely to shore.” 
’i t is lik ely that he was indifferent about 
it,” w as the old m an’s com m ent. 
"Not that 
it isn ’t a valuable ring, or th at h e may not 
he needy. L ittle though I saw of his face, 
it struck m e that it w asn’t the face of a 
man w ho w ould either ask for com pensa­ 
tion or accept it for doing his d u ty.” 
’Oh. it isn ’t th at,” hurriedly corrected 
Miss M ontcalm , w ishing th at she had not 
m ade any inquiry. 
‘‘He d id n ’t ask for tho 
ring; I offered it to him . 
H e is a man of 
good character, I am sure. 
B ut Im is gone, 
and he hasn ’t tim ring. 
He is gone, and I 
didn’t thank him . 
I do not even know his 
nam e." . 
“N ever mind it,” consolingly said the cot­ 
tager’s w ife. 
“No doubt lie’ll w rite to you 
or m ake him self kuown to you in som e 
way. 
Ho may he hack during the forenoon. 
Please sit down to breakfast.” 


m ind ever since your arrival, and I hinted 
to you som ething of its ch arar ter .y o u will 
rem em ber. 
\ \ here did you leave Tyrone?" 
She w ent on an errand," replied Arthur 
Douglass, conscious that 
his 
reply was 
rather general in its character. 
"I w ant to talk to you about her.” tha doc­ 
tor said, as Im leaned hark in his chair, his 
eyes upon his young friend. 
"W hile I may 
not he at liberty to sneak w ith niucli defin­ 
iteness, I shall tell yJh enough to convince 
you that I have a reason for being con­ 
cerned. 
If the request I m ay have to m ake 
fails to im press you favorably there w ill ho 
no harm done. 
lf you arc w illin g to grant 
m y request, then you shall be placed in pos­ 
session of all the necessary particulars. 
so that you can net in telligen tly. 
It Is 
w ritten inform ation, kent in my private 
desk. 
It is directed to you, and Is to he 
opened by you upon my decease." 
"I sineertdy hope th at is far distant,” ob­ 
served Arthur Douglass. 
Dr. TrevalHan shook his head. 
“ I may he cal od -o n, and suddenly,” lie 
said, m uch positiveness, hut no sadness, in 
his tone, "My fat her wont th at way. aa did 
his father before him . 
But I have 
in­ 
dulged iii enough of prelim inary remarks. 
In 
th e 
first 
place, Tyrone 
is not my 
daughter.” 
"A h!” ejaculated Arthur Douglass. 
" Though of course she b elieves th at she 
is,” continued tim doctor. 
"In tim next 
pine,*, she has no fortune. She has been 
w ith nm ever since sh e was 2 years old. 
I 
w as asked to take care of her. and, in my 
good-natured way, I consented. 
I do not 
mean to -ay, how ever, that I afterward ro- 
grotto I it. 
I never received a dollar incom ­ 
pensation, hut was otherw ise largely com ­ 
pensated. She com pensated me. in 
her 
gratitude, lier obedii nee, her sprightly dis­ 
position, lier helpfulness.” 
T he doctor’s voice trem bled and his cyos 
grew moist. 
"She lias been to m e all th at a daughter 
could be,” ho resum ed. 
"Now. as you may 
suppose. I 
am 
apprehensive about her 
future, especially after I am no longer here 
to sym pathize w ith her and advise hor. Sin* 
is sensible and brave and self-contain ed .yet 
slie w ill he left alone, innocent, unsophisti­ 
cated and helpless.” 
A long pause ensued, and then Arthur 
D ouglass asked: 
"And w hat do you w ant m e to do when 
th at hour of loneliness and helplessness 
com es?” 
"Simply to watch over hor and direct 
her,” replied the doctor. 
"N ot in tim way 
of espionage, nor to an exten t ut intrude too 
m uch upon your tim e. or to antagonize your 
inclinations, hut rather in a supervisory 
w ay, w ithout lier ju st bring aware of it, 
should that seem best. 
I shall leave much 
to your judgm ent. 
She has considerable 
ab ility, 
could 
readily 
obtain a district 
school -an d m ight assert lier independence 
at once. w hich, of course, would he a great 
relief to you.” 
"I am not so sure about that," Arthur 
Douglass said in a grave tone, his face e x ­ 
ceedingly thoughtful. 
"Answer nm this 
quest on. doctor, if not in violation of your 
trust,” he hesitatingly continued. 
"There 
is no disgrace clin gin g to lier parentage?” 
“ Why. Moss your heart, no!” cried the 
doctor. "There is a m ystery, to he sure. hut 
it is not a crim inal one so far as she and her 
fam ily are concerned. 
W ill you promise 
m e to exercise a suporvisory care over lier?” 
Arthur Douglass w as so long in replying 
that the doctor said, w ith an audible sig h : 
"If you prefer to decline, do not hesitate 
to say so." 
"On, it isn’t th at,” stam m ered tho young 
mon. 
"It is rather because you ask too 
little. Dr. T revallian, I will he frank w itli 
you. 
I 
am not a giddy, im pressionable 
fellow , and yet, strange to say, I take an 
interest in your daughter th at surprises mo 
in th e taco of our short acquaintance. That 
should not count against m e iii your estim a­ 
tion. She is so frank, so confiding, so e x ­ 
ceedingly lovely, th a t—” 
"lh' paused in his confusion. T he old 
doctor's benign face gl< wed with pleasure. 
"I hope I divine precisely w hat w as in 
your mind to say, he rem arked, w ith a 
tremor rn his voice. "My prayer is that you 
may fall in love w ith each other, for that 
would make your oversight constant and 
personal.” 
"Doctor, you would not care if I m ade her 
m y wife?" Arthur D ouglass asked, in a re­ 
pressed tone. 
"Certainly not.” replied th e doctor. “That 
is precisely w hat I w auted you to under­ 
stand.” 
“ Thank you." rejoined Arthur Douglass, 
w ith much feeling. 
"I suspect that I am 
over head and ears in love w ith her, and do 
not want to 
adm it it. even to m yself. 
W hether I can gain her love is quite an­ 
other matter, though I am determ ined to 
try. But. sir. w ould you consent to our 
being married liefore your death?" 
"Y'es, sorry as I would be to lose her," was 
tho doctor’s reply, "if I refused to consent, 
your prayer that m y life may ho prolonged 
w ould perhaps lose its fervor, 
and ho 
laughed good-naturedly. "Ah. you w ill rind 
Tyrono won by of a true, honest, upright 
m an ’s love, and I b elieve you to ho such a 
m an. 
My intuitions never m islead me. 
A 
great w eight has been lifted from my mind. 
Like the servant of old. I ain leady to de­ 
part in peace. W e have m ade a c o m p a ct- 
let us grasp hands over it.” 
Arthur Douglass leaned across the library 
table and tho tw o gentlem en heartily shook 
hands, their eyes m eeting iu an appreciative 
w ay. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TRANSFERRING A TRUST. 
Tyrone had hurried off. leaving tho forged 
letter in Arthur D ouglass’ hands. He read 
it again, folded it, and put it into his pocket 
in an absent-m inded way. 
"I feel that I ought to h a v e gone w ith 
Miss T revallian," he th ought, a look of con­ 
cern coining into his face. 
"I should have 
insisted—only she is so brave, and a trifle 
sell-w illed. 
A sensation for w h ich I cannot 
account oppresses me. 
It alm ost seem s like 
a prem onition of harm to lier. 
I hope it 
m ay prove to he a mere fancy.” 
H e returned to the cottage and entered the 
library, where he was heartily w elcom ed by 
Dr. Trevallian. 
"I do not think your w alk did you any 
harm ,” he remarked. 
“On th e contrary, I believe th at it did m e 
good,” rejoined Arthur D ouglass. 
"Pray be seated." the doctor said. “I w ant 
to have a confidential talk w ith you, now 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A FRUITLESS PURSUIT. 
W hen th e two gentlem en unclasped their 
hands and looked around, they were sur­ 
prised to see Gypsy Madge standing near 
them . She had entered the library un­ 
heard and unperceived. 
Dr. T revallian w as tho least surprised, 
because ho was used to lu r cat-like m ove­ 
m ents, and her sudden appearances and 
disappearances. 
It was not tim tirst lim o 
she had entered the room w ithout knock­ 
ing. 
B ut Arthur Douglass stared at her as if 
she had bet ti shot tip out of a trap door in 
tho floor. 
Ho was also surprised because he 
had supposed her to he ill, unable to com e 
to Tyrone, and hence had asked Tyrone to 
corno to her. 
T he nose of tho shaggy dog was resting 
upon his extended paws, and ho m ade no 
dem onstration. He looked a t .her sleepily, 
as if in no wise questioning her right to be 
there, 
lier arm s were folded, and she was fixedly 
regarding tim two gentlem en. Her hair was 
more carefully arranged than usual, and 
her face more pale—a paleness w hich gave 
an intellectu al look to features on other 
occasions stolid and swarthy. H er attitude 
was graceful, though a trifle too erect. 
For 
once she had discarded bright colors from 
her attire, and looked sedate and lady-like. 
"How do you do, M adge?” Dr. Trevallian 
said, in a fam iliar w ay. 
"Take a chair. 
This is m y particular friend, Mr. Arthur 
D ouglass.” 
M adge declined tho proffered chair and 
rem ained in tho sam e statuesque position. 
"W e have m et before,” she said, in an 
even tone, and w ithout tim slightest in­ 
clination of her head. "Ho is worthy of 
your friendship—of any great m an’s friend­ 
ship. 
It is all arran ged .! suppose?” 
Both of tim gentlem en looked at her in 
surprise. 
Had sue overheard their conver­ 
sation ? 
"W hat is arranged?” asked the doctor. 
"Oh, it is all right,” shesaid . “ ‘Every las­ 
sie has her laddie.’ Her k n ight cam e at last 
and in th e storm, as I told her ho would. 
And w hat Im is seeking h e’ll find through 
me, when th e proper tim e comes. 
Miriam 
is safe: and Jack is safe.” 
".Jack!” exclaim ed tho doctor, lifting his 
hand to his m outh, to hide its tw itch ing 
m uscles. 
"Maybe it isn ’t mo that is speaking,” she 
said. as if talk ing rather to herself than to 
them . 
Sho unfolded lier arms and sat down in a 
chair, as if overcom e by som e sudden w eak­ 
ness. 
"A presentim ent is buffeting m e,” she 
m urm ured. 
"It m ust have brought .m e 
here. Sonic one is iii peril. 
Dr. Trevallian, 
where is T yrone?” 
• “Do you not know where she is?” sharply 
asked Arthur Douglass. 
"lf I did. w ily would I ask?” she retorted. 
"W ily would I look for her here?” 
Ap undefined lear crept into Arthur Doug­ 
lass’ heart. 
"She left m e about an hour ago to m eet 
you," ho said. 
"In response to a sum m ons 
from you ,” 
"To m eet m e?” Madge asked. 
"W here?" 
"At tim ruined paper m ill," replied Arthur 
D ouglass. 
A strange tw itch ing was visible about the 
w om an’s Tips. 
" \rou say th at I sent for h er?” she asked, 
gropingly. 
"By whom?" 
“A boy. 
He had a letter from you. 
It 
intim ated th at you were sick, and that you 
wanted to see her alone. 
She told m e that 
6he had an understanding with you.” 
"O h!” ejaculated the wom an, w ith some­ 
thing akin to agony. 
I ani not sick, nor 
was I. 
I did not send for her. 
I wrote lier 
no letter.” 
It was very evid en t th at she was tellin g 
the truth. 
"W hy, w hat does all tills m ean?” asked 
Dr. T revallian. ins voice unsteady. 
"There lias been treachery som ew h ere.’ 
declared Arthur Douglass, nervously, for he 
was th inkin g of tim attem pt to assassinate 
either him self or Tyrone. 
"W hat nam e was signed to the letter?" 
Madge asked, siltin g holt upright. 
"It 
was 
signed 
M agdalena.” 
replied 
Arthur Douglass. 
"Y es!” gasped she, and she was on lier 
feet in a flash, a strange brightness in her 
eyes, 
"lf I could see th at letter. 
‘‘Here it is." replied Arthur Douglass. 
“She left it w ith urn. Him was to m eet you 
alotie. according to your request, and de­ 
clined my escort.” 
Madge was hurriedly scanning the letter, 
holding it in one hand and claw ing the air 
with the other. 
Oh, the villain!" she cried, her brows 
darkly 
kn it 
“It 
is a 
forgery. 
Kale 
Canning planned it. 
Ho m ust have over­ 
heard w hat I told Tvrone in the woods. Oh. 
wily w asn’t I more guarded? There isn’t a 
m om ent to be lost!’’ 
She threw the letter upon the table aud 
seem ed to be rallying her energies. Kollo, 
the dog. was on his feet grow ling om i­ 
nously, his air restless, fire gathering in 
his eyes. 
“Even 
th e 
dog 
knows," com m ented 
Madge. 
" i’ll go w ith you.” cried Arthur Douglass. 


"Isn’t your place hare?" Madge asked, 
w ith a significant glance at Dr, Trevallian. 
Arthur IkMiglasN looked and saw that tho 
doctor w as som ew hat overcom e. 
He had 
settled lim niahly into Ids chair and was 
gasping for breath. It was for but a second, 
though. 
"Go, Mr. D ouglass,” he ordered. 
"I can 
take Caro of m yself. 
But, for m ercy’* sake, 
bring m e new s of som e kind very soon.” 
"I w ill, doctor,” promised Arthur Doug­ 
lass. 
"I am a m an of peace,” tho doctor said. 
“B u t - ” 
He paused, opened a drawer in his desk. 
and exposed a revolver. A second later and 
Arthur Douglass had grasped it. 
“ It is loaded, and in good condition," said 
th e doctor. 
"But, your w ound, sir?” 
*’1’U 
Im 
guarded," 
hurriedly 
assured 
Arthur Douglass. 
"I’ll not set it to bleed­ 
in g .” 
Gypsy M adge had already descended the 
stairs, the big, in telligen t dog at her heels. 
Arthur D ouglass followed, and had to run 
across tho lawn in order to join them . 
Tim dog was bounding ahead w ith his 
nose close to the ground, and Madge was 
taking strides as long as a m an’-. 
"W hat was th at you said about h avin g 
som ethin g that I am in search of.’” asked 
Arthur D ouglass. 
"I don’t know," she replied. 
"That’s strange,” remarked he. 
"Y’ou 
m entioned it more than once." 
"Did I? 
I was babbling.” 
Him laughed a 
little oddly 
and then 
a d d ed ; 
“Just now we are in search of Tyrone. 
One search at a tim e is sufficient. 
Arc you 
Ut take care of lier?" 
"W hat do you m ean?” asked 
Arthur 
D ouglass. 
‘But w hy do I ask?" she m uttered. "She 
w ill he your wife." 
“Ah. ind eed! T hen w e’ll find her, for 
otherw ise site couldn't lie." 
"I hope so. 
D on’t talk.” 
She w asn’t com m unicative, and he hardly 
hinnied her. He v »> still w eak from his 
wound, and had to.’Acuity in keeping up 
with her. 
Soon they struck a lonely, seldom -trav­ 
elled road, w hich at every step seem ed to 
grow nutrrt secluded. 
W hen th ey reached 
The ruined m ill a sligh t ch ill passed over 
Arthur Douglass. 
It was an extrem ely desolate spot, The 
su n ligh t seem ed anxious to shun it. The 
brook w en t on its way w ith a sullen roar; 
tim odor of rank vegetation floated in from 
th e m arshes; frogs croaked and bitterns 
scream ed, • 
There w ere various entrances into tho 
m ill, hut th e dog selected the m ain one. 
"W e have sim ply to follow, it seem s," 
com m ented M adge. 
When th ey entered the m ill they heard 
the dog w h in in g overhead. T hey ascended 
the stairw ay w ith nervous apprehension 
and picked their w ay am ong the rubbish 
and dism antled m achinery. 
They opened the door against w hich the 
dog was paw ing, and he hounded fiercely 
into the room. 
It was unoccupied. It re­ 
quired no search to tell that, it was so sm all 
and com fortless. 
Arthur Douglass leaned against the w all. 
a pallor in his face and a dull pain at his 
heart. 
The dog w ent to him and looked up into 
his face as if w ondering w hat was to ho done 
next. 
Madge was m aking a rapid yet keen sur­ 
vey of th e room, all lier faculties on the 
alert. 
.She opened a door in the rear of tho room 
and looked out. T he m ill-race flowed slu g­ 
gishly by, green w ith scum , and lined with 
rotten planks and noxious weeds. T he dog 
w as beside her in a flash, and again showed 
signs of uneasiness. 
"They are gon e.” Madge said, w ithout an 
effort to repress her excitem ent. 
"He may 
have lowered tier through this door Into a 
boat. 
If I only had som ething th at be- 
kinged to Tyrone. All!" she ex cla im ed ,and 
as she did sn she picked up a sm all, w hite 
handkerchief. 
"Haro. Hollo!" she cried. 
Tho dog snuffed at it, and then turned 
away. 
"It is not Tyrone’s,” M adge said in v ex­ 
ation. 


CH APTER XVII. 
A DYING SAINT. 
"If he lowered Tyrono into a boat there 
would be no sot ut ny which to guide tho 
dog,” suggested 
Arthur 
D ouglass. 
‘ Of 
course tho race em pties into th e brook?” 
"Yea.” assented Gypsy Madge, one hand 
at her tem ple, as if deeply absorbed iii 
thought. 
Arthur D ouglass stopped to the door in 
the rear of the room and looked down. 
"Y’ou were right in your surm ises." lie 
said, after a keen survey. 
"This is tho 
direction betook. The planks a re scratched : 
yonder is a flesh ly broken hoard, and there 
is no scum where th e boat was shoved out. 
W ould tile scoundrel dare to do her any 
harm ?” 
"Dare to?” Madge asked, as sho flung up 
tier head. 
"Oh. you don’t know 
him ! 
S till, you ought to. after your recent exp e­ 
rience w itli him .” 
"That is true," slow ly adm itted her com ­ 
panion. "W hat if lie lias murdered lier? 
How can I go back to Dr. T revallian with 
any conjecture tiko th at?” 
"You 
need 
not 
conjecture,” 
Madge 
sharply retorted. 
"At least not to him. 
T hat w ould lie indiscreet and unkind. T y­ 
rono w ill 
outw it 
the scoundrel. 
S h e’ll 
trick him by a show of servile obedience. 
Then, too, is she not am ply protected?” 
.She gave full m eaning to tile question by 
reverently liftin g lier eyes heavenw ard. 
Arthur 
Douglass took 
her hands and 
looked in ten tly into lier eyes. She w on­ 
dered for a m om ent, as if trying to divine 
his purpose. 
"Oh, go aw ay,” silo said, as she released 
lier hands, a queer sm ile hovering about 
lier lips. 
"You w ant m e to go b ito—th a t— 
th a t—condition.” 
"Y'es,” Arthur Douglass said. 
"I have e x ­ 
perim ented in th at way. 
You liavo the 
requisite organism . 
Y'ou might see w itli 
your m ental vision, and—” 
She interrupted him w ith a crisp little 
laugh. 
"Others m ock at such things, but you 
don’t, and I adm ire you tor it,” she said. 
"But others cannot throw mo into a clair 
vovant state. I can’t do it m yself. 
It com es 
on mo w hen it pleases, of its own accord, 
and then I yield to it, and see, and know. 
arid speak.” 
"W eil, w hat is to bo done?” asked her 
com panion, w itli a sigil. 
"My dear sir, I don’t know ’” replied 
Madge, w itli a worried look. 
".She is safe, 
but w hy should silo suffer th e agonies of ap­ 
prehension, w hen silo 
never harmed 
livin g tiling or thought m eanly of it? We 
can ’t find them in those m iles of desolate 
swam p. 
However. 
I’ll 
try. 
Som ething 
now unthought of may guid e inn. and 
I am brave enough to follow’. 
Your duty is 
to g o itack and com fort Dr. T revallian. ' 
Arthur Douglass stared at th e carpetl&ss 
floor, debating w hat ho should do. 
‘T il return to the doctor,” he said. 
"Do 
you w ant this weapon?” and he extended 
the pistol. 
"No,” M adge replied, w ith a disdainful 
toss of lier head. 
"My curses w ill be more 
effective." 
"Goodby, and m ay fortune favor you,” 
Arthur Douglass said, very earnestly, ids 
face dark w ith gravity. Then lie snapped 
his fingers at th e dog, and sa id : 
“Come, 
K ollo.” 
The dog did not notice him , but kept 
close to Madge, w ho said: 
“He is sensible. 
Ho w ishes to rem ain 
with m e.” 
Arthur D ouglass slow ly descended the 
stairs, passed out into the open air. and 
turned His back upon th e scene of desola­ 
tion. His lips w ere tigh tly com pressed and 
Hits heart was heavy. If he w as not sure of 
his affection for Tyrone oefore. lie was very 
certain of it then. N othing short of that 
consciousness could have m ade him feel so 
m iserable. In addition to that he was at a 
loss what report to m ake to Dr. Trevallian 
Ile could not say anything cheering and at 
the sam e tim e tell tho truth. 
W hen lie arrived at the cottage he walked 
directly to the library, though not w ithout 
ait effort to hide his deep concern. 
Dr. T revallian w as still seated in his easy 
chair, his gouty foot upon a cushion. 
It 
was evident that he had tried to possess his 
soul in patience. 
His forehead rested in 
tin* palm of his left hand, and his snow ­ 
w hite, patriarchal beard spread out over 
his clerical vest. 
. 
Ho looked up quickly when Arthur D oug­ 
lass entered. Tho latter w as .startled w hen 
he saw the old m an’s face. 
It had an ex ­ 
pression npon it so spiritual in its character 
th at it m ade a deep Im pression upon hun. 
T he tim e seem ed near, very near, when he 
would lay down his earthly life and enter 
upon Ins h eavenly one. 
"Y’ou didn’t find Tyrone?” he asked. 
"No, doctor,” replied Arthur Douglass. 
“She w asn't there? You were unable to 
track her?" 
"Sir, w e w ere too late,” rejoined Arthur 
Douglass. 
“S till we need 
not 
despair. 
Madge and the faithful dog —” 
"On,” interrupted lh . T revallian, sud­ 
denly pressing his hand to Ins heart, because 
of a keen spasm of pain. 
"I com m end her 
to God. 
First Jack. anctotow Tyrone.” 
He gasped and foil forward upon his desk, 
his hands w orking, and assum ing an ashen 
pallor. 
Arthur 
D ouglass 
sprang forward and 
raised him up. 
• 
"Sir. don’t worry,” he said, in a deeply 
consoling voice. 
"Yes, God w ill take care 
of hor. W hat is wrong, sir?" 
Arthur Douglass received no reply; he 
had scarcely expected one. T he old rector 
could neither hear nor speak. 
He moaned 
pitifully at intervals, his lips frothing, the 
m uscles of his face tw itching. 
“H eisd yin g," thought Arthur Douglass. "I 
don’t w ant to he left alono with him . Oh, 
w hat am I to do?” 
As if in answ er to his m ental inquiry he 
heard a loud knock at the outer door. 
“Thank heaven, som e one is com ing,” lie 
thought. 


CH APTER XVIII. 
" p r o v id e n c e a a s l e d m e .” 
R estoring the body of his gasping friend 
to a com fortable position 
iii the chair, 
Arthur Douglass ran downstairs aud opened 
the front door. 
There stood Dr. Vanleer. H e stepped into 
the vestibule and sa id : 
"I was just driving past, Mr. Douglass, 
and I thought I would stop aud see how you 
are gettin g along.” 
"I ani doing very w ell, I hope,” replied 


Arthur Douglas*. "But how fortunate in 
yon to call. 
I am afraid th at Dr. Trevallian 
is dvin g.” 
" D ying!” echoed Fir. Vanleer. 
"I suspect, sir, th at lie has hat! a stroke,” 
said Arthur I>ougla*s. 
“ W ell, I expected som ething lik e that to 
occur,” hurriedly 
rem arked the doctor. 
"But, w hat brought It on? He heard had 
news about duck, probably?” 
"No—no! 
It is about Tyrone. 8ir, she is 
m issing, too!" 
"W hat!” exclaim ed tho doctor in dism ay. 
"W ell, you can explain later.” 
Ho ran upstairs, Arthur D ouglass quickly 
follow in g him. 
T ile doctor sprang to the dying mon. 
p lacin g his hand upon his forehead, ana 
then upon his pulse. 
"Too late to save h im ?” asked Arthur 
D ouglass, in agony. 
"But in tim e to render an inquest unnec­ 
essary.” rem arked the doctor. 
"Help mo to 
m ake him more com fortable.’’ 
T hey tenderly deposited him on the sofa, 
amt then the last spark of life expired. 
"Poor old m an !” said Dr. V anleer, aa He 
sorrow fully folded th e 
w hite 
wom anly 
hands across tho pulseless breast 
"Poor!” repeated Arthur Douglass. 
"He 
is rich! His face is tho face of a saint. He 
ought to be buried on Mount Nebo." 
His eyes filled w ith tears as he spoke, for 
ho knew what a blow it w ould ber to Tyrone, 
if stie was alive to hear of it. 
"You startled 
nm w ith w hat you said 
about Tyrone,” 
Dr. 
Vanleer 
rem inded. 
"W hy did she go aw ay? 
W hat are the par­ 
ticulars?” 
In a few words Arthur D ouglass told him 
of the decov letter, the v isit to th e ruined 
m ill, the itnsat.siactory result, tho adm is­ 
sion he had to m ake to Dr. Trevallian. etc. 
Dr. Vanleer shook his head, his face putting 
on a squarer shape. 
"It has a bad look." was his com m ent. 
"I 
hope w e ll rind that it m igh t have been 
worso. Tho com m unity m ust he alarm ed. 
First, though. I m u st send a wom an hero to 
take charge of the body and an undertaker.” 
"In w hat way can I he of service?” asked 
Arthur Douglass. 
"I hardly kn ow .” replied Dr. Vanleer. "It 
seem s to mo you need som e one to look 
after you, your nerves are so unstrung. W ill 
you rem ain here?” 
“lf you w ish m o to," Arthur Douglass 
said. 
"Y’ou were not entirely unknown to Dr. 
T revallian, and—” 
"No, I wasn't," interrupted Arthur Doug 
lass, " fie gave m e a grave com m ission, and 
I consented to perform it. 
I'll toll you 
about it tom orrow.” 
"Remain until th en .” Dr. V anleer said. 
"I oui one of the vestrym en of tho church; 
tho doctor married me. and PII send my 
w ife here to keen house until after the 
funeral. 
Even lf Tyrone returned w e could 
not exp ect her to superintend.” 
Tw o days w ent by. 
Dr. T revallian's body 
was dressed and placed iii a handsom e 
coffin in tho parlor. 
Friends cam e and 
w ent, 
and a solem n hush rested 
upon 
everything. 
D uring that tim e not a word had been 
heard about K ale Canning. Tyrone, Gypsy 
Madge or the dog. 
Scouting parties had 
been sen t out in every direction, but no 
clue had been obtained. 
On th e third day the body of Dr. Tre­ 
vallian was laid aw ay in tho graveyard 
belonging to t ho little church of w hich he 
had been the honored pastor. 
Dr Vanleer 
aud Arthur D ouglass were a lo n e in the 
library. Tho Maiden visitation had kn itt al 
tim friendship betw een them . E ach knew 
tin' worth of th e other. 
"I spoke to you of a com m ission." Arthur 
D ouglass said. 
“ I’ll explain to you now. 
It w a s not that w hich brought m e here; it 
cam e to me afterward. 
I’ll preface what I 
h a te to say by rem arking th at Tyrone is 
not Dr. T rcvallian’s daughter.” 
Dr. Vanleer looked up in surprise. 
"Ho took charge of her w hen she was a 
m ere babe,” resum ed 
Arthur 
Douglass. 
"He did not g ive me to understand that he 
had adopted her. lie told me n othing about 
her history - or, af least, very little. 
H e was 
deeply concerned about lier future, for he 
know th at ho was not very long for this 
world. 
He was acquainted with m y father. 
and had faith in mc. 
He asked mo to take 
cate of iv roue, and I promised thai I would. 
IMI ho frank enough to say that I consented 
w illin gly, for as I ani unm arried and was 
freo from lo v e’s entan glem en ts, it is not 
strange that a girl so sw eet and pure and 
lovely RS Tyrone should have aw akened in 
me more than an ordinary interest, iii view 
of our rom antic acquaintance.” 
"I have sim ply to say.” rem arked Dr. 
Vanleer, "that Dr. T revallian show ed his 
usual discernm ent in com m itting lier to 
your care.” 
"Thank you," replied Arthur Douglass, 
his face brightening for a m om ent. "But 
how sad to think that site has disappeared! 
Perhaps never to he seen alive again. 
But 
I cannot perm it my mind to dw ell upon 
such a bereavem ent. 
Ho restrained his feelings by an effort, 
and continued. 
"Dr. T revallian told me 
that, in the ev en t o f his death, I would find 
in his desk, directed to mo, a letter that 
would give m e all the particulars about 
Tyrone th at it w ould ba necessary for me to 
know. 
W ill you please look in the desk? 
It w ill becom e you better. You are a vestry­ 
man in the church—you were his fam ily 
physician -h is m ost intim ate friend." 
"W hy. of course I’ll look." exclaim ed Dr 
Vanleer. 
"I can understand your delicacy 
in the matter." 
He opened tho desk, and after searching 
in th e various com partm ents, found the 
letter in question. 
"Here it is.” he said, as lie handed it to 
Arthur Douglass. Tim latter broke tho seal 
w ith a nervous hand. 
"E xcuse m e for taking at least a cursory 
glance at it,” ho said. 
He had not read a dozen lines before an 
exclam ation of in ten se surprise broke from 
his lips. 
"W hy this is an astounding discovery!" 
ho said, i s he passed his hand across h is 
forehead iii a bew ildered way. "Providence 
has leu mo all th e way to th is.” 


CH APTER XIX. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 
Dr. V anleer wondered w hat had caused 
the cry of astonishm ent on the part of his 
com panion, hut was too polite to inquire. 
He sim ply looked at him and w aited for 
him to speak. 
Arthur D ouglass was tak ing more than a 
cursory glance at the letter. 
I ii fact he was 
reading it in slow' detail, th e look of sur­ 
prise deepening on his face. 
"Doctor, I ow e you an exp lan ation ,” he 
said, us he refolded tho letter find put it iii 
his pocket. "The rom ance is deepening 
about that sw eet young g irl’s life. 
It seem s 
to he now more essential than ever that she 
should bo found. 
I shall see th at a tem pt­ 
ing reward is offered.” 
Fie paused a m om ent and looked th ought­ 
fully ut th e floor. 
"You see,” he resum ed, "my father, Mal­ 
colm Douglass, holds in trust, by an order 
of the courts, an exten sive property. 
It is 
very valuable now ,and w ill becom e more so 
every year. 
It is aw aiting an heir, and 
should the heir not bo found w ithin the 
present year, tho property w ill g o to a young 
lady wtio now resides upon it. 
Her nam e is 
Miriam M ontcalm , anu her claim is not a 
strong one. though she is nearest of kin so 
lur as found. She is un estim able lady, 
ready and w illin g to surrender her claim to 
a nearer kinsm an, and yet is, of course, 
uneasy as to the final result.” 
“T here wras no w ill, I infer,” rem arked 
Dr. Vanleer. 
"There was no w ill,” replied 
Arthur 
D ouglass. 
"It was supposed by m y father, 
w ho has devoted m uch of his tim e to the 
search, that a clew to the heir m igh t be had 
in this vicinity. 
He did not tell m e why he 
th ought so, but he sent mo here to exam ine 
tho church register. 
I was to look for en ­ 
tries of a m arriage and a birth. 
Tyrono 
w ent w ith m e to tho church that rainy 
nigh t upon w hich I was wounded. 
I could 
not find in th e register th e entries that I 
w anted, hut I found that it had been m u ti­ 
lated. 
Portions of pages had been cut out. 
and I am satisfied in my mind that they 
were th e very entries th at I .had been sent 
to find.” 
"Quite probable,” com m ented Dr. V an­ 
leer. 
"I was baffled and disappointed, and was 
about to return homo, deploring th e failure 
of toy errand,” resum ed Arthur Douglass. 
"But, doctor, right bore iii this letter are 
som e of the m issing lin k s—not the original 
registry entry, or transcripts of th em —hut 
evidence in the direct lin e of our previous 
inquiries. T he ii auto of the ow ner o f the 
estates w as Raymond St. Clare, and w e have 
been looking for an only daughter of his, 
nam ed V ivian St. Clare. Now th is letter in­ 
forms m e that Tyrone T re val ban’s real 
nam e is V ivian St. Clare, and tho word 
’V ivian’ is engraved on th e gold clasp of 
th e little cora! arm let enclosed in the letter. 
T his explains my astonishm ent, partly be­ 
cause I have discovered the heiress, but 
more so because she happens to lie Tyrone. 
"It is a som ew hat rem arkable affair.” 
com m ented Dr. Vanleer, his face and tone 
ind icating the interest he took in the nar­ 
ration. 
“ Perhaps the other proofs are not 
necessary.” 
"On th e contrary, they arc very essential.” 
replied Arthur Douglass. "At least the one 
establishing the validity of the marriage. 
I have not tim e to explain the intricacies of 
the case; indeed, I cannot say that I am en­ 
tirely fam iliar w ith them , 
aly father is, 
however. 
I am glad th at I ain not going 
hack to him em pty-handed.” 
"Tyrone an heiress.” Dr. Vanleer said. 
"Im m ensely rich 
W ell. I am glad to know 
it. No one deserves the good fortune more 
than she does. 
If she is never found, of 
course Jack T revallian—" 
’Oh, no,” interrupted Arthur Douglass, 
anticipatingly, 
"He is not her brother. He 
Is not of kin. There was but one ch ild .” 
“ I had forgotten 
th at.” observed the 
doctor. 
"I said som ething about offering a re­ 
ward for the recovery of Tyrone,” Arthur 
D ouglass said. 
“W ill you attend to the 
m atter for m e?” 
The doctor hesitated for a mom ent. 
"In m y stead ,” explained his com panion. 
"You reside here and I do not. IMI scud you 
printed handbills offering one thousand dol­ 
lars reward, with your nam e ut the bottom 
of the handbills, so that inform ation may 
bo sen t or brought toyon . 
My father w ill 
place that sum in your hands, so you see 
you wnll be taking no risks.” 
"I’ll he only too glad to do so,” replied the 
doctor. ’ It is a big reward, w ill stim ulate 
exertion, and m ust bring resu ltsof one kind 
or another. 
I’ll see that th e handbills arc 
tacked up all over the country.’’ 
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“ And yon w ill prom ptly p uprise m c of any 
discovery matter 
asked A rthur D ouglass. 
"By th e next m ail thereafter, 
rejoined 
the doctor. 
'T h an k 
yon.” 
said 
Arthur 
ItoiifflaW. 
"Hi re is ray address,” and he handed tim 
doctor his card. 
"I hope wo w ill contin ue 
the acquaintance m ade under such sad cif- 
ouinstaneos. 
Send mc your Mu for attorn!* 
alice upon m e, and I w ilt prom ptly rem it 
the am ount. 
E xcuse m e for a few mo* 
m onts." 
...................... 
Ho passed across tho hall into th e room on 
the opposite side. 
Alt. he knew w hose room 
it w as! 
He drew up the blinds and gazed 
around w ith em otions th at w ere new to 
him . 
, 
It ti as a sm all room. but was ex ceed in g ly 
co sy - a boudoir m ade ch arm in g by neat­ 
ness and taste, aud by m any little orna­ 
m ents fashioned by Tyrone's deft fingers. 
fie seem ed to feel ber presence in th e 
room. 
Her dressing bureau was just as she 
had left it, aud hence a trifle in disorder. 
On tho m antel lay lier 
gloves, a coral 
brooch, and a few 
letters th a t sho b aa 
opened hut not answered. 
Ho w as looking for som e trining m em ento 
of her; som ethin g th at she had prized and 
that, her hand had often touched. 
H is eyes 
rested upon a pocket B ible, aud he picked 
it uo. 
It was strongly bound, hut the leaves were 
worn, and gave evidence th at the volum e 
had been her daily com patriot). 
It was stained w ith team : som e favorite 
passages w ere m arked; her nam e w as on 
the flyleaf, w ritfl ii there by herself. 
He reverently ra sed th e book to his lips 
and kissed it; then he carefu lly pm it in 
th e breast pocket of his coat. 
H e low ered 
the blinds, m ade att effort to shake off his 
depressing sensations, and th en returned to 
the library. 
"I w as looking 
for 
som e 
trin k et 
o f 
T yrone’s,” he said to th e doctor. 
"T hat 
may strike you as a little senti m ental, b u t if 
so I can ’t help it.” 
"I think all the more of you because of 
it," replied the doctor. "I am g ettin g obi, 
and am m arried, and yet I w ou ld prize such 
a m em ento of her, should abe prove to lie 
dead, because silo alw ays seem ed partial to 
me. and because I know her worth. 
If she 
is found, and becom es yr,nr w ife, you w ill 
possess a jew el alm ost beyond value. * H ave 
you forgotten that I telegraphed to your 
father atter you were w ounded? T here is 
an office close by.” 
"Sure en o u g h !” exclaim ed Arthur D oug­ 
lass. "If anything especial occurs telegraph 
to me at once. 
I say to m e. because father 
w ould not com e, but w ould send m e.” 
"A few m inutes later Arthur D ouglass 
bade th e doctor adieu, and vet out for th e 
little railroad station, w alk in g leisurely, for 
lie knew th at ho had 
pit lily of tim e to 
spare. 
There w as still a fa*ut pallor in his face, 
ow ing to it is wound, hut oth erw ise th ere 
was not m uch indication of w hat he had 
suffered. 
The scenery w hich surrounded him w as 
bright w ith the glory o f sum m er, but ho 
scarcely felt its charm s. 
Ho w as too bn tv 
th inkin g of his adventures in that seclud ed 
locality ; of w hat he he'! found and w hat ho 
had lost; of w hat the future m igh t yet bring 
forth. 
He w as in the sam e aleorljed condition of 
mind when ho took his -cabin the cars. and 
it was not until he reached N ew Y'ork th at 
he shook it off. 
His father, a fine, ha Ic. m ilitary-looking 
old gentlem an, w elcom ed him horn') w ith 
much cordiality. 
"Y'ou were gone quite a w hile, m y boy.” 
he •'aid, his eyes resting pi" »»c!1y upon him . 
"It wags hardly to be um ped,” Arthur 
D ouglass replied. 
"Then, too. it m ay have 
been tor the best. 
I hope so, at least.” 
"Miriam is here,” announced his father. 
" A lii” ejaculated Arthur Douglass. "Oh, 
now th a t! think of it, tell me, w as she at 
sea?” 
“ W hy, not, exactly, Arthur. 
She took a 
voyage’ along the* coast in a vt s cl that Wa® 
afterward w recked. 
B ut how did you hear 
about It?” 
"In rather a queer w av. replied Arthur 
Douginas, w ith a faint sud ie. "M ho w as th e 
sturdy fellow w ho rc-em (I hor?” 
"She doesn’t, know . He g a v e lits nam e, 
but she suspects it was a fictitious one. O f 
all the crew, they alone escaped, 
M iriam 
ncxer w ants to pass such another night. 
The you n g man never cam e lor the ring.” 
‘‘W hat ring?” asked Arthur D ouglass. 
"W ell, yon did n’t hear 
about that, it 
.seems," replied his fat,lier. 
"Site prom ised 
him her diam ond ring if im took her safeiv 
to shore. 
He did so, but disappeared w h ile 
she w as changin g her w et clothes for dry 
ones at a cottage w here they had sought 
shelter." 
"H e’ll call for it, so m e tim e ,” suggested 
Arthur Douglass, 
“But he hasn’t her address.” 
"Nor her nam e?" 
“ Y'es. ho knew lier nam e.” 
"Did site toll him her nam e?” 
.tsked 
Arthnr D ouglass. 
"No. H e found it out h im self, som ehow .” 
"Then you may depend upon it th at h e 
knows more about her. 
H e’ll nut in an ap­ 
pearance w hen site least exp ects It. 
B ut if 
von w ill excu se mo a tittle w h ile I’ll run up 
to th e bathroom, for I feel rather dusty. 
I 
have som e queer things to tell y o u - and 
som ethin g to show you." 
"Ah. indeed! 
Y’ou found tho evid en ce?” 
"No. father. 
Not w hat you sent m e after, 
but alm ost its equivalen t. 
IMI tell you 
alter a w h ile.” 
“I’ll curb m y im p atience,” replied his 
father. 
“W e can pos’pone the conversation 
until after tea, w hich w ill he leady in a few 
m in u tes,” 
W hen alone in the 
bathroom 
Arthur 
Douglass said to him self, w ith a broad 
sm ile: 
"M iriam had an adventure as w ell as m y­ 
self. Sin' doesn’t know w h o rescued her. 
I 
know. 
'Twas Jack T revallian. and th ough 
I never saw him , and though lie m ay be a 
little w ild. I'll venture to say that h e’s a 
square, honest fellow . 
Aud th at brings 
Gypsy Madge to my m ind. She certainly 
has a faculty for tollin g strange things. 
Sin; said Tyrono w ould return in safety, aud 
I pray heaven thnt it may be true." 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 
Jack T revallian cam e along the lonely 
road w hich led past the ruined paper m ill. 
It was not quito noon. and he w its on his 
way to Thorndale, w here he expected to 
see his kind old father alive, and to he re­ 
ceived by Tyrone with one cd her dem on­ 
strative) outbursts. 
He had w alked across tho country instead 
of coinin g in tho cars; lie had m oney, to be 
sure. but no preferred to w alk, and was 
% 
little parsim onious, besides. 
H e had boon at sea long enough to givo 
som eth in g of a rolling m otion to his gait, 
and it becam e him , he w as such a jolly, 
easy-go athlete. 
Jack w asn't bad by nature and w asn ’t 
going to th e bad, eith er; hut he had a rov 
m g disposition, and chafed under any kind 
of restraint. 
His father had given h im a good educa­ 
tion. hut as to land ing him in tho m inistry, 
w ily, that was uuite another th in g ,and was, 
no doubt, ju st w here th e trouble began at 
hom e. 
As w e have several tim es intim ated. Jack 
suddenly disappeared from hom e, .tit un­ 
filial act th at his father never entirely for­ 
gave him , and over w hich Tyrone had shed 
m any bitter tears. 
He was only nineteen at the tim e. S till h e 
ought to have kn ow n better. 
To his credit, 
be it said, th at over aud above his in clin a­ 
tion to roam, w as a desire to com e hack at 
last w ith enough m oney to m ake his father’s 
d eclinin g years com fortable. 
He w as on his way hom e now , tired of 
roving, more fixed in his purposes and prin­ 
ciples, tail, m uscular and m anly, and w ith 
som e m oney in his pocket, th ough not as 
large a sum as he ltad set ou t to secure. Tho 
w reck at sea, and the peril w hich he had 
endured, had som ethin g to do w ith th e 
change in him for the better. 
He w alked along w h istlin g to h im self. 
He carried a stout stick, w h ich he tw irled 
now and then. or w ith w hich he struck at th e 
tall, dusty w eeds w ith som eth in g of boyish 
abandon. 
E very 
foot of 
th e w ay w as 
fam iliar to hint. for ho had travelled it a 
score of tim es. 
"Helloa, w hat's that?" ho said to h im self. 
‘One thousand dollars rew ard.” 
A handbill flicked again st a large tree 
attracted his attention. 
He w alked up to it, 
aud as lie read the hill surprise, dism ay and 
consternation becam e visib le in lits face. 
It w as th e story of T yrone’s abduction, a 
description of her dross am i person and a 
reward for reliable inform ation concerning 
her 
T he date of the notice w as one w eek 
old. and Dr. Van leer’s nam e w as at th e bot­ 
tom of it. 
Tile handbill had such a strange fascina­ 
tion to Jack that he could hardly take his 
eyes off it; and when he did it w as to seat 
him self upon a fallen log, because lie felt 
weak and because he w anted to th ink w ith 
clearness. 
Ho soon recovered from Ins 
w eakness, 
but 
could 
not 
control his 
thoughts. 
"Tyrone m issin g!” he kept sayin g to him ­ 
self. "H as sh e been found? W hy, it alm ost 
m ust have killed fath er!” 
H e rallied, bv an alm ost superhum an, 
effort, am i P ro ceed e d on His w ay, his stop 
less elastic, his staff thrust under his arm, 
his race w earing a troubled look, and a 
groan instead of an idle w h istle upon las 
lilts. 
‘J a ck !” called som e otic. from the bushes. 
"Ah! I’ll get news now, 
he thought. 
" I 
roust know the w orst.” 
Ho stepped to the hedge, w hich w as on ly 
breast high. 
“W hy. how do you do. F an ny?” he said. 
The girl was Fanny B ardw ell. She had 
been a sort of sw eetheart of Jack ’s at on e 
tim e. 
He noticed that m uch of her fresh­ 
ness w as gone, and that she looked scared 
and worried, but he did not qu estion her 
about it. 
She w as th e person w ho had w ritten, at 
K ale C anning’s dictation, th e delicate, fem i­ 
nine looking letter, by m eans of w h ich 
Tyrone had btjen lured to the ruined paper 
m ill. 
"You have been gone three years. Jack," 
sho said, her eyes searching his brown. 
handsom e face. 
"And they h a v e brought 
changes. Thoy have m ade a splendid look­ 
ing fellow out of you,” 
"I hope th ey’ve made m e better,” replied 
Jack. 
"But. speaking of changes, w h at 
dents that handbill mean, on tho tree back 
there? Of course it is plain enough in .some 
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"It is a perilous thing to separate feeling 
ftx>m action; to hat<e learnt to feel rightly 
without acting rightly. 
“Truth is given, not lo he contemplated, 
but to be done.”—{F. H'. Robertson. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT OUR HEROES. 


As it happens this year th at Sunday falls 
on the 22d of February, a few Sunday 
thoughts about our heroes, and the relation 
in w hich we com m ot folks stand to them , 
m ay be in order. 
I rem em ber that it was a great comfort to 
me when I got my W a s h in g t o n down off 
his pedestal and turned into a real hum an 
being. Tile schoolbook W a s h in g t o n of my 
boyhood w as an impossible and unapproach­ 
able being, and no lovelier, to me, than a 
wooden statue. He seemed to stand apart 
all by him self and expect everybody else to 
point vO him as a great exam ple. It did not 
seem to me possible to be like him , aud I 
am afraid I did not wish to be. 
Bu*, after awhile. I learned th at he had 
l>een actually opposed and criticised and 
blackguarded like other people, and I be­ 
gan to think I m ight really like him, after 
all. And when I found th at he had a tre­ 
m endous temper, which, however, he drove 
as a skilful m an m ight handle wild horses, 
I thought th at was fine. And when I came 
across the saying of tho old Dutchm an, who 
told how’, at M onmouth, he “swore like an 
archangel," I actually w anted to put my 
arm s round him. 
Now, let no profane idiot dare to m isinter­ 
pret this. 
W a s h in g t o n was no swearer; 
he was too much of a gentlem an for that. 
But he was a volcanic, a cyclonic force; and 
when it did burst forth there was a storm 
on hand. If any m an who proposes to take 


W a s h in g t o n as Ilia exam ple will swear 
only when he has such an occasion as he 
had.and will then “swear like an archangel,” 
I will see th at he has a special dispensation 
and pardon. Till then, suppose we keep to 
the speech of gentlem en as he did. I speak 
of these things in this way because it is not 
greatness alone that can touch and inspire, 
b u t a great man. Aud when we find in our 
great man some peculiarities th at bring him 
near to us, he helps us all the more. 
If any one lets these common, hum an 
qualities detract from his adm iration for his 
hero, it is because he has no real apprecia­ 
tion of th at which m akes up greatness, lf 
“no m an is great to his v alet” It is because 
tho valet can see only the clothes he folds or 
brushes. 
One point it is im portant th at all lovers of 
their country should rem em ber. We com­ 
mon people have a good deal to do in the 
m atter of developing great men. A field 
never produces anything tho seeds of which 
are not in the soil. No country ever pro­ 
duces 
great 
men 
unless 
tho 
ideals 
and seeds of such greatness are nourished 
in the popular life. The m ountain top is 
generally made up of the same m aterials as 
are found in the plains and valleys. The 
only difference is one of altitude. The men 
who rise to such an em inence as to domi­ 
nate the common life of a nation 
are 
generally the expression of the popular 
ideals. If then we wish our great men to 
be lofty in principle and pure in purpose 
we m ust cultivate these qualities in our 
popular life. 
Then there is a thought which ought to 
com fort those of us who can never nope to 


b e great. 
L o n g f e l l o w sings: 
Live* of great men all remind ii* 
We can make our live* sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprint* on the sand* of time. 


Now I do not believe th a t the most of us 
w illever leave any footprints that those who 
come after us will recognize as ours. But 
still it is true that heroism is heroism, 
w hether in a high place or a low one 
And 
not only that, I think tho obscure heroisms 
are often finer and nobler than the public 
ones. It is harder to bo true and noble 
when nobody notices or cares than it is to 
do it when a crowd is looking on to applaud. 
And, as it is harder, so it is grander. 
So we all can be true and grand, w hether 
anybody sees it or not. And we can com ­ 
fort ourselves, as did the old artist, by re­ 
flecting th at at least "th e gods will see it." 
So, since by our todays we are m aking our 
tomorrows ana our forever, it is worth 
while to be great in our thought and pur­ 
pose. and so assure the greatness of our 
future. 
M. J. savage. 
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however, continue aa et present, as the use 
of the new system would be entirely 
optional. To this office would be attached 
export exam iners of title; instead of the 
repeated re-exam inations by private con 
vevancors involved in our present system, 
ono exam ination of a title would answer 
for all futuro tim 14. If the title is found 
defective it is refused registration, or only 
registered w ithout guarantee by tho State; 
but lf It is found to be good, a certificate of 
absolute ownership, which can never be 
contested, is issued to the applicant, At 
present, w hile a m an can insure him self to 
the extent of dam ages if his title proves 
defective, there is no power w’hich can 
guarantee his continued possession of the 
land itself against other claim ants. Upon 
registration two copies of a certificate 
are m ade out.'one being given to tho owner 
as his evidence of title and the other re­ 
tained as the official record. W hen a title 
is once registered it carm ot afterw ards be 
transferred except by an entry upon the re 
cord, so th at this shows a t any mom ent 
precisely how the title stands; under our 
present system a title passes by delivery of 
a deed, and consultation of the records 
does 
not 
afford 
absolute 
protection. 
Instead of leaving the person in posses­ 
sion 
w ithout redress in case 
he loses 
his land 
through the 
discovery of 
a 
better 
claim 
in some one 
else, the 
Torrens system secures tho land to the 
form er, whose claim is generally 
much 
stronger in equity, and pays tho latter, if lie 
is not chargeable w ith undue negligence in 
presenting his claim , a fair sum by way of 
dam ages; in practice it has been found th at 
the im position of a slight fee upon m aking 
transfers provides an am ple assurance fund 
for this purpose, and th a t valid claims 
against this fund are extrem ely rare. 
W hile this system involves a slight exten­ 
sion of the functions of the State, it is by 
no m eans a dangerous or objectionable one. 
A proposal th at the State shall guarantee 
land titles and stand liable as an insurer 
may seem to involve a considerable finan­ 
cial risk; but if done upon a proper plan, 
experience has dem onstrated th a t it is per­ 
fectly safe. 
T itle insurance companies, 
which have been largely patronized by 
the public, 
and 
have 
done a 
useful 
work 
in 
prepaifrig 
the 
way 
for 
com prehensive 
action 
by 
the 
8 tate. 
do not hesitate as a m atter of business to 
assume large risks upon a com paratively 
sm all capital, hut if guarantee of title 
proves to be too radical an idea to com­ 
mend itself to the public, th e system may 
be modified by giving the certificate of the 
State only a qualified validity until all other 
claim s have been banned under a short 
statute of lim itations. And as to an extern 
sion of tho sphere of State action, the pro­ 
posal is m erely th at the State shall adopt a 
proper plan for the full discharge of duties 
which are already assum ed by it, but are 
only discharged in a partial and unsatis­ 
factory m anner. 
One misapprehension should be guarded 
against. By registration of land titles the 
State does not in any way assum e a new 
relation to landow ners as a class or pre­ 
clude itself from m aking changes at its dis­ 
cretion in the laws relating to the tenure or 
taxation of land. N either enjoym ent nor 
value are guaranteed; the legal title is 
sim ply declared to be beyond attack by any 
claim ant. 
The adoption of the system 
would not, for instance, stand iii the way of 
the adoption of the single tax upon land. 
Tho A ustralian land transfer system is as 
sim ple and practical as the A ustralian ballot 
system. Each is a political invention of 
great im portance, designed to do away w ith 
needless expense, labor and complexity. 
Our adoption of the form er has com m anded 
universal approval; the latter, I ain con­ 
vinced, would prove equally acceptable, 
and would result in very great benefit to 
the people. 
J o sia h Q u in c y. 


REGISTRATION OF LAND TITLES. 
The question of adopting a new system 
for the registration ami transfer of land 
titles has been brought prom inently before 
th e public during the past week by the 
special message of the Governor, the dis­ 
cussion at the m eeting of the Boston Execu­ 
tive Business Association and the hearing 
before the Judiciary' Com m itte of the Legis­ 
lature. The proposal is to take action look­ 
ing towards the adoption of the m ain features 
of the Australian or Torrens system, and 
the interest which has already been aroused 
indicates that in due tim e, after the whole 
subject has been carefully consiaered, the 
benefits of this im portant reform will be 
extended to the people of this State. 
The chief points of the Torrens system, 
which has been in successful operation in 
South Australia for a third of a century, 
aud in six or eight other British colonies 
for shorter periods, are as follows: (I), an 
official exam ination of the title to land by 
a public officer; (2). the creation of an inde­ 
feasible or absolute title; (3), the registra­ 
tion of this title upon the public records, 
and the issue of a certificate thereof to the 
owner of the la u d ; (4), the transfer of the 
title to land only by entry upon the public 
records; and (5), the creation of an assur­ 
ance fund for the paym ent of indem nity to 
any innocent persons whose rights haw- 
been cut off. I Ait us briefly consider these 
points in contrast with our present methods. 
Under the Torrens system one registration 
office would be established for the whole 
State; the pre-ent registries of deeds would. 


CANADIAN LOYALTY. 
Sir J o h n .M a c d o n a ld ’s bugaboo cry of 
"disloyalty” may have some effect upon the 
pending Canadian election. B ut it is a cry 
that grows more and more ineffectual every 
year. 
W hy should Canada be loyal to an abso- 
lete and almost powerless 
m onarchy—a 
queen who does not reign, a sovereignty 
th at does not govern—when such loyalty 
m eans slow suicide? 
Canada, to speak plainly, is suffering be­ 
cause of its loyalty to England, and its dis­ 
loyalty to itself. The Canadian voter should 
first be loyal to his own interests and to the 
welfare of his own children. Loyalty to 
E ngland is all sentim ental poppycock. Can­ 
ada is only a sponge th at England squeezes, 
and as soon as Canada objects to the pres­ 
sure she is hailed w ith the old hunker con­ 
servative crv of “disloyalty.” If it is treason 
for a great country like Canada to look out 
for lier own interests, rather than for the in­ 
terests of the celebrated little island over the 
ocean, let the Britons, in the words of P a t 


r i c k H e n r y , "m ake the m ost of it.” 
A 
continental country like Canada should do 
as she pleases, regardless of the insular in­ 
terests of England. 
There are indications te a t Canada is 
learning 
this lesson—learning th at the 
greatest and worst kind of disloyalty is dis­ 
loyalty to herself. 


SECRETARY WINDOM’S SUCCESSOR. 


The appointm ent of ex-Gov. C h a r l e s 


F o s t e r of Ohio to be Secretary W in d o m ’s 
successor was a great surprise to many of 
his own party, and argues a singular state of 
m ind on the part of the President and his 
im m ediate advisers. 
It is well known th at Mr. F o s t e r is a 
m asterly politician of a very unscrupulous 
type, and the President probably regards 
b im as the only m an who can save Ohio to 
the Republicans in 1892. His appointm ent 
is a direct slap in the face for M cK in l e y , 
who has been one of the stanchest support­ 
ers of tho adm inistration in Congress. He 
now finds him self side-tracked by a man 
whom he personally dislikes, and practi­ 
cally deposed from the leadership in his 
own State. 
Mr. F o s t e r ’s record as a Republican is 
decidedly slippery. In the early stages of 
his political career, when seeking to attract 
attention as a successful m anager, the story 
is told th a t he oncefiossed up a copper to see 
which party he and his little clique of work­ 
ers should join. He was one of the congres­ 
sional trium viral® who w ent South in 1876 
to investigate the condition pf things there, 
and was indiscreet enough to throw blame 
upon Gen. G r a n t for m aintaining Republi­ 
can suprem acy in the South at the point of 
the bayonet. It was he who. jointly w ith 
St a n l e y M a t t h e w s , directed a letter to 
the Southern leaders in Congress stating 
how anxious they were th at Mr. H a y e s 
should adopt a policy th at would give South 
Carolina and Louisiana exclusive control of 
their own internal affairs. 
B ut the fact th at Mr. F o s t e r is a fin­ 
ished politician of the ultra-practical order 
is in itself of com paratively little conse­ 
quence. The astonishing fact in connection 
w ith this appointm ent is th at the m an who 
is to be m ade secretary of the treasury by 
an adm inistration pledged to oppose free 
ilver is notoriously on record as having 
voted for the Bland silver bill of 1877, 


which was a free coinage measure, pure 
and simple. Mr. Bland was, and is now, 
an ardeut Democrat, and the warm support 
he received from Mr. F o ster was the re­ 
sult of no political pressure, but cam e of 
the letter’s own froe will, and presum ably 
from conviction. 
It is certainly a curious occurrence th at 
Mr. Harrison, having planted him self so 
firm ly in opposition to free coinage, should 
uow place In the treasury a m an whose 
record is strongly the other way. 
But 
then Mr. Foster is a typical spoilsm an as 
well as a m ost astute politician, and there 
aro evidences th at 
the adm inistration 
has long been m editating how to get Mc: 
Kinley off its hands as the leader of 1892 
in Ohio. The m atter of Mr. F o s t e r ’s rec­ 
ord as a free coinage advocate is probably 
deem ed of sm all account beside his ability 
as a practical politician to handle a great 
pivotal State. 
It is into such hands that 
the m ost responsible cabinet position has 
fallen. 
____________________ 


A COMPOSITE MONUMENT. 
They are about to lay the foundation stone 
of Gen. G r a n t ’s m onum ent. But a founda­ 
tion stone w ithout a m onum ent above it is 
a slight and not an honor to a great m an’s 
memory. It took fifty years to finish the 
W ashington m onum ent, and the unfin­ 
ished structure advertised the national re­ 
proach to all who gazed upon it. Rather 
than repeat this reproach.it would be much 
better to put the money already raised for 


G r a n t ’s m onum ent out at interest. In the 
course of fifty years it would produce a suf­ 
ficient sum to build one of the grandest 
m em orial structures the world has ever 
seen. 
Possibly an even better course than this 
would be to turn in the sum already col­ 
lected, w ith the consent of its donors, of 
course, tow ard a great composite m onu­ 
m ent, so to speak, to be erected in W ashing­ 
ton to the memory of the five great heroes 
of our great war epoch—L in c o l n , G r a n t , 
S h e r m a n , S h e r id a n and F a r r a g u t . 
The death of Gen. S h e r m a n , the last of 
these great historic figures, renders the pres­ 
ent an opportune tim e for projecting such a 
m onum ent. 
W ith proper m anagem ent a 
million dollars could easily be raised for 
such a structure, and the w ork could be 
com pleted by the tim e the W’orId’s F air is 
opened rn 1893. 
This would be an adequate expression of 
the national gratitude to the great leaders 
of the m ost critical period in our national 
history. It should be made the m ost superb 
m em orial structure of all tim e. 


SILVER AS A REGULAR PRODUCT. 


W hen C h e v a l i e r iii France and MAC­ 
LAREN in England worked as they did for 
the dem onetization of gold, on the ground 
that the increased inflow of gold from the 
new discoveries would debase tho currency, 
rob the creditor and work general ruin, 
their chief argum ent was th a t silver was 
the better m etal because its production was 
m ore regular and therefore m ore to be re­ 
lied on, and that a single silver standard 
was the only honest and sound policy. If it 
was true in regard to silver then, it is just 
as true now. 
The relative production of silver and gold 
had not m aterially changed for three cen­ 
turies prior to the m iddle of this century. 
Tho production of silver was about 65 to 70, 
and th a t of gold about 30 to 35. 
B ut wtieu 
Europe finally threw out silver in 1875 
the relative production of the two m etals 
was reversed. It then soon becam e 65 of 
gold and 35 of silver. Thousands of men 
who were engaged in silver m ining were 
utterly ruined by the fall In silver occa­ 
sioned bv the dem onetization. T heir loss 
actually am ounted in the U nited States 
alone to over one hundred m illion dollars. 
It was a loss w ithout a possibility of repair. 
They had no stock of bullion accum ulated 
to fall back upon. 
Silver m ining is no monopoly, as the gold 
standard contractionists would have us be­ 
lieve. It is as much a regular industry as 
m ining coal, or iron, or salt, or tho growing 
of w heat and cotton. Any one is at liberty 
to em bark in it. A fine thing it is indeed 
for the gold standard contractionists to 
charge the silver m inors w ith being monop­ 
olists. W hat shall they be called, who, 
through legislative conspiracies, violated 
the sanctity of contracts, who contracted 
the volum e of 
tho w orld’s money and 
w rought only disaster for industry and busi­ 
ness prosperity? 
Tile partial rem onetization of silver in 
1878 bas completely failed to verify their 
predictions th at gold would be driven out 
of the country. On tho contrary, gold has 
m ore nearly doubled. Now they predict 
the sam e direful results from free coinage, 
and their propesies will 
prove equally 
m eaningless. 
Increased 
industry 
and 
larger exports will take care of the whole. 


W H A T A ND W H Y . 


A BUMPBR. 
In European countries before the reformation It 
was a custom to drink to the health of the pope— 
“Au bon pere—to the good father. This French ex­ 
pression has been corrupted Into bumper. 
WHY CAX A PERSON LOST IM A FOREST, IX CLOUDT 
WRATHER, TELL TUE POINTS OF THE COMPASS BY 
THE MOSS ON THE TRUNKS OF THE TREKS? 
Because the north side always has the thickest 
moss 
The reason for which is that the north side 
of tile trees are In the shade, and consequently more 
moist than the south side, which Is quickly dried by 
the sun. The moss is a fungus that flourishes best 
In moisture. 
W H I DO SWALLOWS, IX SCHMER, ALWAYS FLT HIGH 
IN AIR IN CLEAR, DHT WEATHER, AND SKIM LOW 
OVER THE GROUND IN DAMP WEATHER OU BE­ 
FORE A STORM? 
Because in their flight they are In search of insects 
which, in dry, clear weather are high In air, but set­ 
tle to the earth when dampness approaches. 
A DERRICK 
In England, In the seventeenth century, there was 
a renowned hangman, named Derrick, who erected 
gibbets and attended executions by hanging. Hence 
a machine with ropes for hoisting took his name. 
• 
“ SANDS OF LIFE.” 
This is an allusion to the primitive method of 
marking time by means of the hour glass, which was 
constructed with two glass cones tilled with sand, 
one hour being the time required for the sand to run 
from one cone or section into the other. Hence the 
hour glass became an emblem of time—and the run­ 
ning sands an emblem of the wasting of human life. 
Iu early New England churches it was a custom to 
place an hour glass upon the pulpit, to remind the 
preacher of the length of his sermon, and his bear­ 
ers the shortness of life. 
THRALDOM. 
It was once a custom to thrill or drill the ears of a 
slave. Among the ancient Hebrews this custom was 
In use—Deut. xv„ 17, “Then thou shalt take an awl 
and thrust it througli his ear. unto the door, and he 
shall he thy servant forever.” The ears of bond ser 
rants of the Anglo Saxons were In like manner 
pierced at the church door. Hence thraldom, or 
thraldom, became equivalent to slavery, 
ANDIRONS, 
The original name was end-iron, which has been 
corrupted into andiron aud even further corrupted 
into handiron, and some even speak of "brass hand- 
irons." 
ROSTRUM. 
Rostrum is the old Homan name for the beak cr 
bow of a ship, Hie point below the bowsprit, which 
was usually carved with Die head of some bird or 
animal. The stage in the Roman forum from which 
the orators addressed the people w as called the 
rostrum from Die fact that It was decorated with 
the beaks or hows of ships taken In war. They were 
placed tilers to indicate the greatxiaval power of 
Rome. 
Hence, a public platform has received the 
name of rostrum. 
STUMP SPEECHES. 
In the early days of American politics, for want of 
platforms or public halls, political speakers were 
obliged to gather their audiences in open air and ad­ 
dress them from the top of a huge stump. In a newly 
cleared country such a rostrum was always to be 
found, and stump speeches were frequent and popu­ 
lar. 
_____________________ 


Cake of Ice. 
[Philadelphia Press.] 
M ontana takes the rake for w e a th e r- 
26 inches of : now on the ground. 


Fopulation-S eckers C ut T his Out. 
To the Editor of Die Globe: 
Please Inform me through the columns of your 
paper the names and population of the 20 largest 
cities In the world. 
o . C. J. 


London, 4,350,000; Paris, 2,550,000; New York, 
1,710,715; 
Canton, China, 1,800,000; 
Vienna, 
1,350,000; Berlin. 1,350,000; Toklo, Japan, 1,200,- 
(100; Chicago, 1,098,678; Philadelphia, 1.044.894; 
St. Petersburg, 1,000,000; Constantinople,900,000; 
Calcutta, 900,000; Brooklyn, 853,945; Bombay, 
800,000; Moscow, 800,000; 
Glasgow, 710,000; 
Liverpool, 600,000; Buenos Ayres, 540,000; Peking, 
China, 600,000; Madrid, 600,000. Those interested 
in census figures should cut this paragraph out and 
preserve It, os answers are not, as a rule, repeated. 
-[ED. 
_______ 


T oothache C ure fo r “ A S ufferer.” 
Should there he a cavity in the tooth obtain a 
small vial of oil of clove and chloroform from any 
drug store. Saturate a tiny piece of cotton wool 
put on the end of a toothpick with the mixture, and 
insert it In the cavity, taking care not to touch the 
tongue or lips. Just before putting Die cotton in 
the tooth rinse tho mouth thoroughly with luke­ 
warm water, as oftentimes a small piece of food 
lodged in the cavity causes all tho trouble, lf no 
cavity can be found, or it is thought the tooth is 
ulcerated, rum or whiskey held (full strength) In 
the mouth will prove a relief, although It is likely 
to blister the gums. If the ache la caused by cold, a 
flannel dipped in either hot or cold rum or whiskey 
with plenty of black pepper sprinkled over It, ap­ 
plied to the face for half an hour or so has been 
known to ease the pain wonderfully. 
“ A Sufferer” 
would have less pain if he would see a dentist and 
have the tooth treated. 
O n e o f t h e G i r l s . 


P le a se C ut this O ut, Y e Statistical. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Will you please let me know the standing and the 
reserved forces, on a peace footing, in the armies of 
England, United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Canada; also the force in the navies of the 
United States, Germany, France Italy, and Austria. 


The army figures are: For the British Empire, 
623,019 men; United States, 26,810; lYance, 556,- 
450; Germany, 486,963; Italy,'265,889; Austria, 
273,779; Canada (militia), 38,000. 
The navy of 
the British Empire has a force of 94,563; United 
States, 11,171; France, 35,282; Germany, 17,860; 
Italy, 16,300; A ustral figures are not at hand. lier 
navy Includes 167 vessels.—[En. 


H is N am e W a* E verett. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Some one recently Inquired in your columns re­ 
garding the authorship of the lines : 
You’d scare expect one of my age, 
To speak In public on the stage, etc. 
They were written by David Everett, a onoe cele­ 
brated magazine writer, who was born In 1769 at 
Princeton, Mass., and died in 1813 at Marietta, O. 
The poem Is quoted entire in the course of a sketch 
of the author’s life In Duycklnck’s Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, vol. I, page 568, which can be 
consulted at Bates Hall, Public Library. 
s. i>. 


H oney, F ir Balsam and T ar. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
I saw the query In “What People Talk About” for 
something for a cough. I have used and find very 
good the following: Fifteen cents’ worth of honey. 
IO cents worth of fir balsam and five cents’ worth of 
spirits of tar. 
w. r. p. 


C arrots, H yssop, F laxseed, E tc. 
To the Editor of The Globe; 
In answer to “C” I give the following cough rem­ 
edy, which I have found excellent: 
Take two good sized carrots, scrape and cut In 
thin slices; IO cents’ worth of hyssop, two table­ 
spoonfuls of flaxseed; put Into an earthen 
or por­ 
celain vessel; pour on a quart of bolling water and 
let simmer three hours; then strain on to a coffee 
cup of good molasses, put back on the stove aud let 
simmer two hours longer 
When cool put In a gill 
of good liquor. Take as often as needed; there Is 
no regular rule. 
m. 


I t is N ot. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Please inform an old reader lf the 17th of June 
is a legal holiday. 
a. 


W h ere the Day is H onored. 
To the Editor of The Globe: 
Will you kindly inform me through your paper in 
what States the 22d of Febi uary is a legal holiday? 
v. w. c. 


In this Commonwealth and In Alabama, Cali­ 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis­ 
iana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis­ 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wash­ 
ington and Wyoming.—[En. 


N o, Sir. 
If a dog duly licensed comes upon my premises 
and kills my hens, and I discover him in the act of 
so killing, should I violate any law or be subject to 
any fine or punishment lf I should then and there 
(on my premises) kill said dog? 
J. h. d. 


M ortgaged P roperty. 
Certain property belonged to a man during his life 
and be died without making any will. He had four 
distant relatives and his wife at the Ump of his 
death. The widow takes full charge without letters 
of administration or any permission from the Pro­ 
bate Court or any legal form that can be found on 
record. Some Ave years after tho death of her has- 
band the widow sells the place to a real estate agent 
who booms It and gets twice the amount the place is 
worth on mortgage and skips, perhaps to Canada. 
Would it be sate for me to hold it on this auction 
sale, or could these relatives come any time and 
claim their share? 
t . p . c. 


Much depends here on when the man died as to 
what the law would allow his widow. Get a com­ 
petent person to examine your title and find out the 
fActs and law tor you. 


T he D ivision Fence. 
I bought a piece of land about seven years ago; I 
had it surveyed and found my neighbor’s fence was 
la two feet on one end and eight inches on the other. 
I notified him several times to move It, but he did 
not do it. Please inform me what I shall do. 
D. T. H. 


If It hasn’t been there over 20 years, and you are 
sure you are right, move it yourself. 


Is M arriage a F ailure? 
1. Can a woman get a divorce after living apart 
for a year and a half in another State, the husband 
contributing nothing to her support and not seeing 
her in that time? 
2. How long would it take lf one could be ob­ 
tained? 
3. How long after the divorce, if one be granted, 
before the man can marry again, he living in Massa­ 
chusetts all the time and the divorce granted lo the 
woman living in another State? 
4. Please explain what constitutes a case for 
divorce for non-support. 
i. c. F-. m . 


I. Probably not, but can’t say without knowing 
name of State. 
2 aud 3. Cannot snv. 
4. Failure to provide suitable shelter, clothing and 
food. 
_______ 


U nrecorded Deed. 
A man sold me a piece of land In this city Feb. 20, 
1889. He gave me a quit claim deed of it, but I for­ 
got to have it recorded till Aug. 20, 1880. In June, 
1889, the man had all his property attached, and 
since then execution hasbeen taken out against him. 
I have had notice served on mo that the land I 
bought will be sold. 
Can they take Gds property 
away from me if this man acknowledges I paid him? 


d . w. m’l. 


Yes. You should have had your deed recorded; 
for it is to prevent just such cases as this that makes 
the record necessary. 


T he H ouse fo r the N ex t T en Y ears. 
[New York Commercial.] 
The following table shows in paralleled 
colum ns the num ber ol representatives 
allowed to eacli State, under tho present 
and tile new' apportionm ents: 


State. 
Alabama... 
Arkansas.. . 
California.. 
('olorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Florida . . . . 
< ieorgla 
Idaho 
Illinois........ 
Indiana.. . . 
Iowa........... 
Kansas 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana .. 
Maine......... 
Maryland .. 


M i n n e s o t a . 
Mississippi. 
M issouri . . , 
Montane... 


Present New 
Present New 
basis, basis. 
State. 
basis, basis. 
___ 8 
I) Nebraska......... 
3 
6 
5 
6 Nevada............. 
I 
I 
« 
7 New Hampshire 
2 
2 
. . . . i 
2 New Jersey 
7 
8 
___ 4 
4 New York......... 
34 
84 
___ I 
I North Carolina. 
9 
9 
___ 2 
2 North D akota.. 
I 
I 
___IO 
it Ohio................... 
21 
21 
. . . I 
i Oregon............... 
I 
2 
___20 
22 Pennsylvania,. . 28 
30 
___13 
13 Rhode Island... 
2 
2 
___l l 
l l Mouth Carolina. 
7 
7 
. . . . 7 
8 South Dakota.. 
2 
2 
___ l l 
l l Tennessee......... 
IO 
IO 
. . . . 6 
6 Texas................. 
I 
3 
. . . . 4 
4 Vermont........... 
2 
3 
___ 6 
6 Virginia............. IO 
IO 
ta... 12 
13 washington.. .. 
I 
•> 
___l l 
12 West Virginia.. 
4 
4 
___ 5 
7 Wisconsin 
9 
IO 
___ 7 
7 Wyoming......... 
I 
I 
___13 
16 
--—■ 
SSO 
. . . . I 
I 
'fotals..,... 


Grand Literary Fine Art Feast 


FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are enabled to oiler a most unique and attractive corn* 
bination, by which all of our subscribers can secures 
copy or reproduction of that Famous Picture, 
‘‘Christ Before P ilate,” FREE. 
The original Is said to be 
The Most Costly Painting in tile World 


Postmaster-Ocneml Wanamaker raid over 91 OO,OOO.• • f o r 
Munkaesy’s Famous Masterpiece, 
“ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


Million* of people In this country asd Europe have travelled many miles and 
paid an admission fee to get a view of this remarkable painting, and it has 
been the topic of conversation in hundreds of thousands of homes for many 
months. 
It Is pronounced by critic* to be the most notable picture ever 
brought to America, a masterpiece, truly grand and wonderful as a work of 
art beyond the power of language to describe, and worth a thousand sermons 
as a moral lesson. 
All tho Colors In the Original Painting are Faithfully 
Reproduced In this Picture. 
Months of patient, earnest labor were required to engrave the stones and 
produce such a picture as we furnish, yet the artists were instructed to be faith­ 
ful and give the finest possible results, regardless of expense, and they knew 
full well that a common-place picture would not be accepted, therefore the 
artists have made a picture that is accurate and faithful In every detail, and 
have furnished an oleograph ptcture 


Equal in Size and Artistic Merit to Pictures Sold in 


Stores for $10.00 Each. 


Any person sending 9 1.10, which is less than the regular 
price for the two papers, w ill receive this paper one year, 
and also that charming homo journal, the Ladles 
Home Companion one year, together w ith a copy 
or reproduction of this magnificent Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Painting as a Free Lift. 


THE 


LADIES HOME 
COMPANION 


Hus Now Over Half a 
Million Readers 


It is published tw ice a month, has 
16 largepsges, and Is finely printed on 
cream-tinted paper, Uluitrated with 
many fine engravings. 
It is a Prac­ 
tical Household Journal of 
rare literary excellence, every page 
teeming with good things for mother 
and daughter. 
It is a repository of 
helpful advice for women In every 
sphere of life; in fact, all branches of 
household economy that can possibly 
come within 
the good housewife's 
province are ably treated under the 
following departments: 


Practical Housekeeping, 
Decorations and Furnishings, 
Fashions I or. W hat to Wear 
and How to Made It. 
Mother’* Chat, 
Fancy Knitted Work, 
Children's Corner, 
Etiquette, Toilet Depart­ 
ment, Etc., conducted by 


Eight Regular Editors and Score* 
of Eminent Writers. 


I' v 7- 


SIZE OF PICTURE WE SEND. 21 by 28 IN0HE3 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING. 


I 
The scene chosen for the painting is the “Judgment 
Hall" in the rials ce of Pilate, and the hour “early lr 
Die morning.” 
Around the Governor the priests arr 
gathered, and the high priest, Oaiaphus, is accusing 
Christ and demanding his death. 
The proud ann 
lurloit8 bigot is all alive with excitement. 
There is a 
majesty about his pose,'the consciousness of power in 
his look and gesture, and something of dignity in the 
superb audacity with which lie draws Taal*, s atten­ 
tion to the execrations of the mob (who arc crying out 
“Crucify him!"), as expressive of Die national .will 
which the Governor is bound to respect, at the sam - 
time insinuating that to let this matt go will be treason 
to Casar, as well as a violation or the Jewish law 
which demand* the kroner's death for "making him­ 
self the Son of God." Ptlnte is .Yielding to the clamor, 
while his conscience, airted by his wife's message, 
I warning him not to condemn Hist righteous man, U 


I protesting in tones which make him tremble. 
TH E CENTRAL FIO I RE, 
Ar.d the m o st impressive of nil, is Christ himself, clsd 
in white, with flowing hair and bound wrists. 
He 
minds a'.one, In the simple majesty of his own persov 
ality, without sign or symbol, save Ms lr, divide a 
greatness. A heavenly submission is on his face. 


I 
Received the picture “ Christ Before Pilate." 
t 
wouldn’t part with It for a H u n d r e d Dollars. 
J . P . H a r t h , IV h ee lin g , 111. 


We are delighted with the picture “Christ Before 
m ate,” and it I could not get another I would not 
take 9 1 0 .0 0 for it. Mits.J.A .M iller,Concord,NU 


I have on oil painting that cost me 825.00 and It is 
no better than “Christ Before Pilate.’ 
Daniel Ii. Robinson, Elk Creek, Pa. 
O U R O F F E R Bend us 9 1 .1 0 and you xviii receive fo r ono year THE W EEKLY GLOBE 
V 
U 
£ | | U J IL JC J U J Z k and also Hie Ladies Home Companion one year <34 n u m b e rs ), carli copy equal 
in site, quality and amount of reading; matter to other illustrated papers that cost IO cents a copy, or 9 4 .0 0 a 
year. And every person accepting this ofter xviii receive, postpaid, a copy of the Grand Picture, “ Christ Before P ilate.” 
This offer is extended to ALL our subscribers, Renewals as well as New Names. 
Subscribers whose subscriptions havt> 
not expired, or those recently renewed, nre privileged to accept this GREAT OFFER, in which case their term of subscrip­ 
tion w ill be extended one year. 
Address T H E W E E K L Y G LO B E, Boston. Mass. 


IT W ill BE 32 STORIES HIGH. 


A New York Man’s Idea of a Steel 
Building Only 75 Feet Square— Why 
It Will be Better Than Stone. 
Mr. Bruce P rice of New York has copy­ 
righted an idea of a steel building 32 stories 
high, for office use, and which shall be only 
75 feet square, says the Sun. 


ever, would be upon so elaborate a sealo 
th at a largo part of it m ight be im paired 
without inconveniencing tho tenants of the 
building. 
The plans are for eight elevators, one of 
which shall be large and strong enough to 
transport safes and other heavy office furni­ 
ture. These elevators will be arranged in 
I the centro of lite building, around an acta- 
: gon ct re. T hree elevators will supply the 
service from tile first to tho 10th story. Two 
I elevators will run from the first story to the 
20th, not stopping between the first and 
loth, and two elevators will run from the 
first to the 30th. not .stopping betw een the 
first and 20th. One of tho elevators will be 
arranged to run n ight and day. 
Tile space inside the elevator octagon will 
be made a cylinder, and will open into the 
roof above. 
A person stepping from the 
elevator upon any floor will find him self in 
a lobby or hall leading into the rooms into 
which tho space from th at floor m ay bo 
divided. Tile halls will not open to tile out­ 
side air, but will ventilate into th e core. 
Tho system of heating will be direct indirect; 
that :s, with radiators, the air being taken 
in from outside directly on to the radiators. 
Although the building is pre-em inently a 
steel structure, and should bo thought of as 
such, it would seem like a groat tower of 
granite and m arble, and brick and terra 
cotta. The mass of the building will be 
huff and w hite, and tho panel in the lan ­ 
tern, that is, th e tluee stories above tho 
belvedere—and the roof of tho lantern, will 
be rather strong iii color. 
The floor of the balcony over the belve­ 
dere will be 310 feet from tho ground. The 
lantern and the slanting roof will rise seven 
stories higher, and the very top of the high­ 
est story will be a small cage like a sentry 
bouso, w ith a railing running around it. 
Upon this sentry house rests a long bronze 
vase supporting a revolving sun. A fair 
Mr. P r 
............. 
............ 
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BRUCE PRICE’S IDEA. 


The essential points about the founda­ 
tions of such a building as the one under 
consideration are th a t its foundations m ust 
be as broad and as wide as the breadth 
and w idth of tho building itself. An ordi­ 
nary structure rests upon tho foundation 
im m ediately beneath each of its four walls. 
Under this steel building, however, Mr. 
Price thinks it would be advisable to lay 
a foundation upon which the weight of the 
entire structure may be diffused, and that 
this foundation m ust cover the whole sur­ 
face of the ground on which tho building is 
to stand. 
Mr. Price’s calculations show th at a con­ 
crete foundation such as is possible on a lot 
75 feet square will bear the w eight of a 
tower 450 feet high and even higher, and 
that the dim ensions of the supporting col­ 
um ns of st el will be relatively so sm all 
that the rooms on the several floors will be 
of good size for offices. 
It is this point 
winch may m ake the use of steel more 
profitable than the use of stone. 
For exam ple, it tho owner of a plot 75 feet 
on each side w anted to erect a building 
taller than any other near by, and de­ 
cided to m ake it of stone, lie would have to 
rear walls til im m ense thickness at the base. 
T hat would m ake tim lower stories alm ost 
valueless tor renting: in fact, tim lower IO 
stories would probably not return interest 
on their cost, and tim profits on tb.oso floors 
above w ould not m ake up for the loss below. 
On ti'” other hand, if the owner of the plot 
should use steel lie could m ake m oney upon 
each floor from the ground up, for the rooms 
on the lowest stories would becom m oJ oils. 
Besides, lie could add several more floors 
than would be feasible iii a plan of smile 
construction. 
In such a lofty building as the proposed 
steel structure the question of accessibility 
is ono of suprem e im portance. Mr. Price 
has m ade his plans for the building under 
consideration up n the theory t Hat passage 
from floor to floor should bo alm ost exclu­ 
sively by tho elevator service. Ho has pro­ 
vided a staircase running from story to 
story, occupying only a bit of space, ami de­ 
signed solely for uso in case of emergency. 
A stite building would he fireproof, such 
em ergency could ari-e only from an acci­ 
dent to tho elevator service 
This. ho-c- 


idea of 
ce’s brilliant finial may he 
obtained by looking at the illustration. 
Tim sphere w ith which ho tops off his 
tower of steel, 442 feet from the street, 
is a gilt ball pivoted through a spear and 
working upon an anti-friction axle in the 
form of a cup w ith a sunken rim in which 
are agates. Upon this rim and its agates 
the whole w eight of the ball would rest, and 
as the golden sphere would present no re­ 
sistance w hatever, the slightest movement, 
of the wind would carry it around, and the 
m etal flames projecting from it would flash 
and gleam in every sunlit hour from the 
highest point reached by the genius and dar­ 
ing of architect aud builder rn New York. 


B L A N F O R D C H U RCH . 


[The following lines were written on the wall of 
the old Blanford church, PetersDurg, Va., by some 
unknown person 40 years ago.] 
Thou art crumbling to the du*t, old pile, 
Thou art hastening to thy tall; 
And round it in thy loneliness, 
Clings tit* Ivy to the wall. 
The worshippers are scattered now, 
Who knelt before thy shrine, 
And silence reigns where anthems rose 
In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
And sadly sighs the wandering wind, 
Where oft in years gone by, 
Prayer rose from many hearts to Him, 
The highest of the high. 
The tramp of many a busy foot, 
That sought thy aisle* are o’er; 
And many a weary heart around, 
I* stilled for evermore. 
How doth ambitious hone take wings, 
How droopo the spirit now? 
We hear the distant city’s din, 
The dead are mute below; 
The sun that shoue upon their path 
Now gilds their lonely graves; 
The zephyrs which once fanned their brows, 
Ute grass above them waves. 
Oh I could we call the many back 
Who've gathered here in rain, 
Who’vo careless roved where we do now, 
Who’ll never meet again. 
How would our very heart* be stirred, 
To meet the earnest gaze 
Of the lovely and the beautiful, 
The lights of other days. 
A S t r a n g e r. 


G ilb ert D id N ot Bee It. 
The most extraordinary thing in London 
is the E nglishm an’s sense of hum or, says 
M arshall W ilder in the New York Herald. 
You have to search nard to find it. The 
American joke is lost upon him . One day I 
m et Gilbert, tho w ittiest m an in England, 
and the gruffest. 
“How d ’ do. W ilder.” 
"How are you, Mr. Gilbert.” 
“Feeling w ell today ?” 
"Pretty well, Mr. Gilbert. But I am afraid 
vou will not see as much ol m e as you 
have.” 
“ Indeed, how is that? 
“I lost a tooth this m orning.” 
“Ah. th at's too had. when did von lose it?” 
And tb s from a man who is supposed to 
see a joke at th e longest kind of range! 


Q uick A nsw er th at T urned Away W rath, 
[P hiladelphia Hecoru.] 
"My little girl, how do vou w ear our your 
dress sleeves so fast?” asked a M aster st. 
motlier win n her child came home from 
school w ith a rent under her arm. 
"I guess it's holding up my hand so much 
to let the teacher know le a n answer the 
questions,” was the quick response. 


CHRISTENING A PRINCE 


An 
Impressive Ceremony in 
Emperor 
William's 
Palace— Numerous 
Gifts 
for the Sixth Little Soldier— Court 
Dresses. 
The desire of Emperor W illiam to be the 
father of “six little soldiers” was fulfilled 
on Dec. 17, w hen another son was born in 
the royal household. A popular song, enti­ 
tled "H urrah! the Sixth Boy Has C om :,’ 
is now in everybody’s m outh, says a corre­ 
spondent of 
the Times-Democrat. 
The 
christening on Jan. 25 was the first cere­ 
mony of the kind ever celebrated in tilt 
royal castle a t Berlin. For the last century 
all the children of the house of Hohenzol 
lpm have been born iii Potsdam , and christ 
ened thoro. 


THE EMPRESS AND THE NEW PRINCE. 


The youngster was brought in on a 
splendid 
cushion of silver 
and 
w hite 
brocade by th e Countess Brokdorf Ober- 
hofm eisterin. The little fellow was attired 
in tho christening robe which has served fot 
all the royal christenings. It is m ade oi 
silver cloth, em broidered w ith the family 
arm s and em blem s in white. 
The train is about two m etres in length, 
aud is borne by two ladies of honor in court 
dress. The Empress was attired in w hite 
pe u de soie, with pearl ornam ents. Silo 
lias quite recovered from her illness, and 
has the ruddy glow of perfect health. Many 
of the invited godfathers and godm others 
were unable to attend the ceremony, but 
their personal representatives were present. 
Some elegant gifts were brought to the 


THE SIX LITTLE SOLDIERS. 


E xcept in W icked St. Louis. 
[Baltimore American.] 
The man who complains nbont the old 
m inister w ho preaches so long th at he al­ 
ways misses his dinner, aud of a new one 
because the sermon is so short th a t he can­ 
not get a nap. would be hard to please in 
any com m unity. 


young prince from the King of Italy and the 
Queen of Holland. 
The venerable Von 
Moltko was present by special request of 
the Em peror, and took great delight in th? 
function. 
Preparations for the christening being 
completed, th e company proeeedeif to tho 
chapel of tho palace. The newly nom inated 
court chaplain, Herr Dryandor, gave the ad­ 
dress. w inch was highly eloquent and im- 
pressive. D uring the address tears of joy 
a u d gratitude were seen in the eyes of th* 
Emperor and Empress. After the christen­ 
ing the Em press approached the m inister 
and was churched,according to custom, wit', 
her child in her arms. The Avo little princes 
v. ore gathered about her,presenting a swee* 
and m em orable picture. They all joined iii 
the prayers. 
At tho close of the ceremony their m ajes­ 
ties repaired to tho "red room s,” where the 
Empress sat down besl Ie the cot in which 
the little pr nee reposed and received the 
congratulations of lier guests. Tile Emperor 
stood beside bis wife, while the company 
passed before hor, m aking the court rtv br­ 
onco. 
The company partook of refresh­ 
m ents served from buffets, w hile the Em ­ 
peror and his family sat down to supper at a 
table decorated w ith white flowers em blem ­ 
atic of the festivity. In a short toast the 
Em peror proclaimed the health of the little 
prince, who by this tim e had been conveyed 
to tho nursery. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ex-President Cleveland Not 
Out of the Race. 


Foster of Ohio for Window's Flare— 


Railroad Horror iii New York. 


Casualties aud Crimes—Notes from All 
tho States. 


N ew Y o rk , Fob. 21.—Tho Herald this 
m orning publishes an interview , had by one 
of its reporters w ith ex-President Cleveland 
on an article published yesterday by the 
W ashington Post, which stated th at Mr. 
Cleveland would not be a candidate in the 
next presidential cam paign. W hen asked 
if he intended to write the letter referred to 
In the article, he said: "I have never had 
moi) an intention. In point of fact. I am 
not giving very much thought to the m at­ 
ter stated in the despatch you show me. 
I have not said 
anything in public or 
private to lead any one to believe th at I 
am anxious to obtain a renom ination to 
th e presidency. My ideas on th at subiect 
are quito well understood by all w ith whom 
J have conversed and who are at all entitled 
to be called my friends. It it bo true th at 
there has been a consultation of my Demo­ 
cratic friends at which conference my nam e 
was m entioned. I know nothing about it. I 
m ay say th at I have such confidence in tile 
unselfish democracy of my friends th at 
w hatever they may determ ine on I am sure 
w ill be for the good of the party. I have 
pot expressed to them any settled deter­ 
m ination touching my relations to tho next 
cam paign, and there has, therefore, been no 
occasion for them to attem pt to have me 
change such a determ ination. 


C O L L ISIO N A ND F IR E . 


The D eadly Car Stove B urna th e V ictim s 
of a R ailroad Smash. 


N e w Y o r k , Fob. 3 0 .—T h e New Haven 
local express on the New York & New E ng­ 
land road, which left the Grand Central 
depot a t 7.02 this m orning, was going up 
through the 4tli av. m ain tunnel at a pace 
of 25 or 30 miles an hour, when it dashed 
Into the rear of a train which was bound for 
th e railroad yard at Mott Haven, and which 
was m aking six m iles an hour. 
The collision happened under 84th st. 
The rear car of the forward train telescoped 
the second ear. 
There were IO men. two women and a bov 
in the rear car. The deadly car stove, w ith 
w hich the rear car was equipped, set fire to 
th e wreck, and five hum an beings were 
roasted to death. The feet of a sixth were 
burned off, and he died in the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 
Firem en and am bulances were soon on the 
jpot. and the living victim s were released 
m d the dead recovered. Five of the dead 
pere identified on Friday and the sixth on 
saturday. He was a firem an on the road. 
Otiiar railroad men were a car cleaner and 
I w ater boy. The rest were passengers. 
How the fire was started could not tie defi­ 
nitely ascertained up to a late hour this 
afternoon. One of the passengers who was 
the first to alight from the New Haven 
train, said th at about two m inutes after the 
crash he saw the flames shoot up through 
the roof of the wrecked cars. He could not 
tell w hether the fire was caused by tho 
lamps exploding or by the bursting of the 
neater in the dining-room car. 
Engineer Lewis Fowler and W illiam Mc­ 
Manus. the operator at 72d st., on tho New 
York C entral, who are charged w ith having 
caused F riday’s disaster in the 4th av. tu n ­ 
nel, w ere arraigned before the coroner Sat­ 
urday and held in $10,000 bail each to aw ait 
th e inquest on Tuesday next. 


M IN E H O R R O R IN N O V A SCOTIA . 


N early IOO Lives L ost a t th e Spring 
H ill Coileries. 


H a l if a x , N. S., Feb. 
21.—One of the 
most terrible calam ities th a t ever befell 
Nova Scotia occurred today at the Spring 
Hill coileries, Cum berland county, about 
160 m iles from Halifax. 
The mines have 
always been considered am ong the safest 
in the world. But this opinion prevails no 
longer, and the knowledge is the sacrifice 
of scores of valuable lives. 
About 2 o’clock this afternoon, w ithout a 
m om ent’s warning, an aw ful explosion took 
place in the eastern slope. 
Fully 1000 m en were at work at the tim e, 
b u t it is believed OOO of them escaped by 
th e various outlets. 
W ith im m inent danger from fire-damp a 
descent was made. W hen the rescuers en­ 
tered the pit a sight too horrible to ade­ 
quately describe m et their gaze. 
There lay 
ghastly heads, bloody trunks, legs. arm s ana 
parts of bodies of m ea and boys, indiscrim ­ 
inately m ixed w ith pieces of horses blown 
alm ost to atoms, and interw oven w ith fall­ 
ing and broken tim bers. 
So far about 36 or 40 bodies have been 
recovered, m ost of them in an unrecogniz 
able state. It is believed th at about 40 
m ore bodies are yet to be found. Among 
the missing^ is the m anager of the mines, 
D. Swift. Many persons in other slopes 
were injured, some of them fatally. 
The Spring Hill collieries were inspected 
by a governm ent official yesterday, and re­ 
ported to be in their usual satisfactory state. 
It is now feared th at a t least IOO men and 
boys have been killed. 
All hope of saving the lives of those in the 
m ines has been abandoned. 
Inquiries are pouring in from all quarters 
from anxious relatives of those employed 
in the mines. 
__________ 


IM P O R T A N T TO FA R M E R S . 


A n A ttem p t to C ontrol M anufacture of 
F arm Im plem ents F ru strated . 
E lm ir a, N. Y., Feb. 1 7 —A nother severe 
blow was struck at trusts yesterday by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Clipper Chilled Plough Company of 
this city against the N ational Harrow Com­ 
pany, a recently organized combine of the 
harrow m anufacturers of the country. The 
Clipper company was one of the parties to 
the com bine, but after a short existence in 
the trust sought a dissolution, and appealed 
to the courts for such dissolution. The case 
has been pending for some time, and the 
decision of Judge W alter Sm ith was handed 
down today. 
In his opinion Judge Sm ith says that, 
under the stipulation of this contract, this 
defendant has assumed to fix the prices for 
the sale of harrow s m ade by these m anu 
facturers. These prices are not based upon 
the cost of m anufacture, but are uniform 
w ith all m anufacturers upon a certain style 
of harrows. As practically construed by the 
defendant, it gives the defendant absolute 
flower to regulate the prices at which these 
narrow s shall be sold, to raise or lower 
them at pleasure. 
It is hard to conceive how a monopoly 
could be more firmly intrenched or now 
com petition could be more effectively stran ­ 
gled. The judge declares the combine a 
conspiracy indictable at common law. 
The effect of this dec aion is to cancel the 
contract of the company w ith the trust and 
to perm it any individual company in the 
com bine to sell their products at such prices 
as they them selves shall determ ine. 


F o ster of Ohio for W in d o m ’s Portfolio. 
The nam e of ex-Gov. Foster of Ohio has 
been sent to the Senate as the new secre­ 
tary of the treasury. The relations of the 
President with Gov. Foster are very close. 
Com m ent upon the selection is generally 
of a favorable character. Gov. Foster is 
personally popular w ith the Dem ocrats as 
well as the Republicans, and his fitness for 
the position is beyond dispute. His views 
on financial questions are in thorougn har­ 
mony w ith the adm inistration, and the 
nom ination is regarded as peculiarly strong 
from a party standpoint. 
The New York Continent says: "It is u n ­ 
derstood th at the position of secretary of the 
treasury was form ally tendered to ex-Gov. 
Foster several days ago, but lie did not ac­ 
cept it until Thursday. Mr. Foster and the 
President were closeted together for over 
an hour Thursday m orning, and when they 
separated Mr. Foster had form ally accepted 
the treasury portfolio. 


T he A gitation in Canada. 
The com ing elections in the Dominion are 
likely to be very lively. The governm ent 
party is charged w ith all sorts of discredit­ 
able dodges to discredit the Liberals, and 
the form er retort by charges of disloyalty 
and treason. 
The London Morning Post says: Nobody 
denies the right of Canadians to advocate 
annexation, but this policy m ust em anate 
from them selves aud not be forced upon 
them by intrigues with another power. Mr. 
Ed w ardFarrar appears to be obliged to adm it 
the tru th of Sir John M acdonald’s terrible 
exposure of his opponents’ tactics. 
The 
nervous efforts of the opposition leaders, to 
retrace th eir steps and repudiate intrigues 
are, however, rem arkable testim ony as to 
how conscious they are of the m anliness 
and independence of electors. 
The Chronicle says: Sir John Macdon­ 
ald’* revelations are likely to turn the whole 
course of elections in Canada. It m ust be 
adm itted tile Laurier partv has hitherto 
had the best of the trade argum ent. If the 
language of the pam phlet alleged to have 


been w ritten by Mr. F arrerls not treason 
we do not know w hat to CXH it. W e hesi­ 
tate to believe th at Sir Richard C artw right 
is a party to tho conspiracy: but unless tho 
Liberal leaders are able 
to disassociate 
them selves from these intrigues the elec­ 
tions are likely to lead them altogether out 
of reckoning. 
______ 


M exican T alk of R eciprocity. 


N e w Y o r k , Fob. 20.—A City of Mexico 
special to the Tim es says: No official com­ 
m unications betw een this governm ent mid 
W ashington on this subject of reciprocity 
arrangem ents have yet been exchanged, 
but the Mexican governm ent expects, w hen 
Congress adjourns in W ashington, to hear 
som ething from Mr. Blaine, and although 
there is a strong feeling here against special 
trade treaties, it is likely th at Mexico 
will corno to som e understanding w ith the 
United States. There is an im m ense and 
fertile region in northeastern Mexico, won­ 
derfully suited for growing sugar en a vast 
scale, where the cane yields a great quan­ 
tity of mice rich in sugar, and as this region 
is now in direct railw ay connection w ith the 
U nited States it offers great inducem ents to 
Louisiana sugar planters to transfer them ­ 
selves there. 
•Mexico cannot afford to takeoff tho duties 
on cotton goods as Brazil bos done, but there 
are other ways In which she can m ake 
tem pting trade concessions. M inister Ryan 
is a firm fr end of reciprocity, and lias done 
much work preparing ground for reopening 
negotiations. Ile is much liked here, and 
will have great influence when reciprocity 
conies up, as it will in a few m ouths. 


T elegraph D espatches "H u n g U p " by 
Bleet. 
C h ic a g o. Fob. 20.—A phenom enal sleet 
storm plastered great areas of the country 
w ith ice last n ig h t from the Alleglianies to 
the Rockies, north of Mason & Dixon’s line. 
It began about 6 p. in. and in half an hour 
the telegraph wires commenced to show 
signs of dem oralization. From Indianapolis 
west, near Springfield, III., and tow ard 
Kansas City, w ere tho m ast completely 
wrecked sections, from a telegraphic stand­ 
point. Thousands of words o f belated new s­ 
paper despatches piled up unsent in offices 
on the edge of th e affected district, bu t tile 
operators could only look helplessly a t the 
crowded hooks and silent sounders. 


The Brazilian Treaty. 
People who have been led to believe that 
Mr. Blaine’s com m ercial treaty w ith Brazil 
is a settled fact will be interested to know 
th at the treaty has not yet been ratified, and 
th at it is not likely to be. No binding action 
can bo taken by th e Brazilian governm ent 
until the constitution is adopted, and then 
it is safe to predict the treaty will be re­ 
jected. Brazilian exporters fiiiu th at by the 
term s of the treaty they are no better off 
than they were before, so far as trado with 
the United States is concerned, and as tliev 
have dealt alm ost entirely with English 
houses heretofore, they can see no reason 
why they should not continue to do so. 
President Fonseca and his advisers are cer­ 
tainly anxious to see trade relations between 
Brazil and the U nited States developed and 
fostered, but they will be powerless against 
the hostility evinced towards Mr. Bluiue’s 
treaty by the m ercantile community. 


Six B u rn ed to Death. 


B r o o k l y n , Feb. 22.—A disastrous fire in 
the cellar of a tenem ent house occurred 
here tonight and resulted in the death of 
six persons. 
The house was the five-story double brick 
flat house, 129 and 131 Sands st. 
The 
building was occupied by 32 families, who 
are left destitute by the destruction of their 
homes. Most of them were rescued by the 
fire escapes, but six persons. Carl Benedict. 
an old m an: Edw ard Benedict, his grand­ 
son, 18 m onths old; Miss M argaret Griffin. 
50 years old; Mrs. M argaret Downey, 25 
yearn o ld ; Daniel Downey. 8 years old (the 
boy found on the roof), and Minnie Downey, 
4 years old, were burned to death. 
It is probable th a t there were more than 
200 people in the two housos. Several of 
the tenants were invalids. 
The building w as a tenem ent house.better 
than the average in th at part of the city. 


W reck ed A gainst a R ailroad E ridge. 
The steam er Sherlock, with about 35 pas­ 
sengers and a crew of from 50 to 60 m en on 
board, struck a pier of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio bridge at Cincinnati Tuesday night, 
and w ent to pieces. She sank at 6th st., 
and her cabin floated down the river. Mrs. 
J. McLean of P ittsburg and her grand­ 
daughter, little Margery Brown of P itts­ 
burg,are the only registered passengers lost. 
The steam er was bound for New Orleans. 
As she approached the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad liridge nearly all the passengers 
wore on deck to see how near the boat’s 
chim neys would com e to the bridge. T heir 
curiosity was soon changed to terror,as they 
saw the boat apparently at the m ercy of the 
winds and the current. And in a m om ent, 
w ith a terrible crash in the darkness, the 
boat struck the stone pier of the bridge and 
was utterly helpless, mrs. McLean of P itts­ 
burg was instantly killed by falling freight 
a t the tim e of the collision. 
Mr. W illie 
Lopper, third clerk of the 
w recked steam er Sherlock, who was sup­ 
posed to have been drowned, made his ap­ 
pearance W ednesday. He says he had a 
fearful struggle in the 
river. 
W illiam 
M itchell of Indianapolis, employed on the 
steam er as a cabin boy. escaped by swiin- 
m iing ashore. He declares th at trie m ate 
and engineer were both drunk, and th at the 
vessel was short of hands because the offi­ 
cers would not pay enough money to get 
m en to work. He will be held i 
a witness. 


R ed M en W ill Go on the W arp ath . 


N e w Y o r k , Feb. 19.—A Chicago special to 
the Herald says: Am erican Horse, an Ogal­ 
lala Sioux, one of the signers of the Sioux 
treaty, ceding th e reservation, who has just 
returned from W ashington, swears th a t his 
people will go on the warpath in the spring. 
Young-Man-Afraid-of-his-Horses, Medicine 
Bull. 
W hite 
Ghost, 
Mad 
Bear 
and 
others 
say 
th e 
same 
thing. 
Young- 
Man-Afrala-of-his-Horses 
said 
they 
got 
some clothing 
at W ashington and two 
weeks’ rations. 
The rations were eaten 
already, while none of the clothing was fit 
for the squaws or pappooses. “My people 
will not be satisfied,’’said Young-Man, “and 
will probably go on the w arpath in the 
spring. We nave been sham efully treated 
by Secretary Noble. He seemed to think 
we had no rights.’’ 
Louis Prim ean, an interpreter from Stand­ 
ing Rock, talked very freely. He said the 
reds were disgusted, and would m ake a very 
unfavorable report when they got back. 


Tw o M en L ynched in F lorida. 
G a in e s v ille , Fla., Feb. 19.—Mike Kelly, 
alias Burns, a w hite m an, and Tom Cham ­ 
pion, a negro from Arradonda.were lynched 
in this city Tuesday night by a crowd of 
m asked citizens. The two men were hanged 
on a big oak opposite Judge Ashby’s resi­ 
dence. 
^ 
On Monday a m an named T. B. M cPher­ 
son. who owned a store two railes from 
Gainesville, was shot byKelly and his gang. 
The affair created great excitem ent, aud an 
arm ed searching party was organized. Late 
Tuesday afternoon, when it was announced 
th at McPherson had died from tho effects 
of th e wounds inflicted by Kelly and his 
gang, tho excitem ent and indignation broke 
out afresh and culm inated in the lynching. 
Both m en made full confessions. 


Notes. 
S. C. Cobb, form erly mayor of Boston, 
and a grandson of Gen. David Cobb of revo­ 
lutionary fame, died in Boston, Thursday, 
aged 65. 
Tho Moyer m ine, about three m iles from 
Scottdale, Penn., is on fire. An em ploye 
dropped a naked lamp, which is thought to 
have caused an explosion. Four m en are 
understood to have perished. The m ine has 
been flooded. 
Twenty poor fam ilies were burned out of 
their tenem ents in Peters row, Elizabeth 
iCity, N. J., on Friday night. In IO rn nutes 
from tho tim e it broke out the entire row 
was a mass of flames, and the firemen 
directed all their efforts successfully to save 
a sm aller tenem ent adjoining, inhabited by 
IO families, these also becoming panic 
stricken and carrying all their goods into 
the street. 
Three explosions of natural gas took place 
a t Pittsburg on Tuesday last. One of them 
wrecked a Iieuse on River av., killing two 
and injuring six. 
Tho other explosions 
wrecked houses, but injured no oho. 
The ranks of the 16.000 strikers iii the 
Connellsville, Penn., coke region are still 
unbroken. 
The 
Scottdale 
Rolling Mill 
Company has signed the scale for its coal 
mine. The advance granted ranges from 5 
to 7 per cent. The strike leaders are trying 
to induce the coal m iners and coke workers 
of tile Latrobe district to strike next week. 
The men of the Clearfield district, w hich is 
cast of the Alleghany m ouniains, m ay for 
the same reason be induced to strike. 
It looks very m uch as if there would he 
a strike all along the Pennsylvania system, 
from New York to Chicago. Officers of tho 
engineers and firem en’s unions are waiting 
for the final answ er of the Pennsylvania 
company. This ii as been promised by next 
W ednesday. 
The Indians, who recently visited W ash­ 
ington. express disgust at their treatm ent 
there and threaten to go on the w arpath in 
the spring. 
Sir John M acdonald’s disclosure of the 
a litged intrigues of Canadian Liberals in 
behalf of annexation afford London papers 
a topic for gossip. 
The Grand Opera House, Variety Theatre, 
owned by ex -Secretary of State Ire d Cook 
and Jacob Gerling, and m anaged by John 
I). Hopkins, and the W indsor Hotel at 
Rochester, N. Y., were destroyed by lire 
Thursday m orning. The loss on the theatre 


will be $62,000: insurance, $30,000. 
The 
loss on the hotel, which at present is not 
occupied, is $10,000. 
According to a census bulletin, there wore 
imprisoned in the various penitentiaries or 
State prisons in the United States on June I, 
1890, 45,239 convicts. Tile num ber report­ 
ed in 1880 was 30,659. Of the number. SO.- 
646 were w hite and 14,687 colored. Of the 
latter 14,267 were negroes, 287 Chinese, 8 
Japanese and 180 Italians. Of the 30,648 
w hite convicts, 23,094 were native horn. 
7267 foreign born, and the place of birth of 
186 is unknown. In respect to sex, 43,442 
convicts are mon and 1791 are women. 
The British bark Topsy recently foun­ 
dered at Grand Cayman, on a voyage from 
Kingston to Savannah. C apt Alexander 
McKenzie, both m ates, one seaman and a 
cabin boy were drowned. The other seven 
of the crew got ashore on the wreckage, and 
were kindly treated by the 
inhabitants 
until taken off by a coaster for Jam aica. 
A nother effort was made Thursday to 
reach the victim s of tile Jeansville, Penn., 
im no, the point selected being the locality 
where W ard and Porter worked. Entrance 
was effected ami 
considerable progress 
made, when tho exploring party came in 
contact with a volum e of “black dam p,” 
which extinguished their lamps and com­ 
pelled a retreat. The experim ent will be 
repeated. 
George J. Gibson was indict1 d by the 
grand jury at Chicago Monday for the al­ 
iened plot to blow up the shufeldt Dis­ 
tillery. He has resigned the secretaryship 
of tho whiskey trust, but claim s th at he is 
innocent of wrong doing. 
The attem pt to form a barbed-wire trust 
at Chicago has failed. 
The British steam er Thanem ore, which 
loft Baltimore for London Nov. 26, w ith 30 
men and 543 cattle, has been given up for 
lost. 
C The officials of the National City Bank of 
New York were unable to open the safe 
Friday m orning, and hat! to borrow money 
to carry on tho dnv’s business. The fact 
that the bank could not m ake its clearances 
gave rise to rum ors concerning its solvency, 
which were, however, set at rest when tho 
facts became known. The bank is one of 
the strongest in tho city. Tho safe was 
opened after five hours’ work by experts. 
Mrs. A nnette Loach, aped 48, housekeeper 
for Henry Kim ball of Ellington, Conn., died 
Friday m orning of hydrophobia, the result 
of tile bite of a vat on the forefinger of the 
right hand last November. She was taken 
w ith spasms Feb. IO, and has suffered ter­ 
ribly since. 
A heavy rain with sleet following fell all 
over 
Kansas on 
Friday. 
Reports from 
m any points in tho State arc to tile effect 
th at the w inter w heat was never in as fine 
condition at tins season as now. The acre­ 
age is slightly in excess of last year’s. 
Charles W rentham , who was formerly a 
conductor on tho Missouri, Kansas Si Texas 
railroad, and acting express messenger on 
th e m orning of Sept. 20.1887. when til© ex­ 
press car was robbed of $10,000while stand­ 
ing on the switch at the depot at Belton, 
Tex., has been arrested. He has been in- 
d'cted by tho grand jury for the offence. 
His arrest created a sensation. 
The New York Assembly refused Tuesday 
to pass a bill appropriating $15,000 to en- 
able a regim ent or battalion from Buffalo 
and Albany to act as escort to the rem ains 
of Gen. Sherm an on Thursday. 
Capt. Richard Bennett, a Baptist preacher, 
shot at and killed him self at his homo near 
Denton, Ga. lie had recently been officially 
censured by his church. 
M atilda Jerningham . aged 81 years, once 
the sw eetheart of the son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, died in Bay View Asylum, the 
Baltim ore city poorhouse, and was buried 
Tuesday. 
Ex-State T reasurer W oodruff of A rkansas 
has, through his sureties, lust paid State 
Treasurer 
Morrow 
$63,740.50. tho full 
am ount of the shortage in W oodruff’s cush 
accounts. 
Capt. Ozon of the schooner Virgesco, at 
Halifax, from Fortune Bay, N. F., reports 
bad w eather in those w aters and the loss of 
over 20 cargoes of herring, caused by a rain­ 
storm of unprecedented violence. While 
the seines were moored aw aiting cold 
weather, so th at the fish could be frozen, a 
rainstorm set in. which lasted for five days. 
Tile seines were alm ost all unset and trio 
fish lost. The American vessels which lost 
their seines and cargoes sailed for hom e 
and abandoned the herring fishery for the 
season. 
Probably the most im portant m eeting vet 
held by the w orld's fair directory concluded 
shortly before m idnight Friday. W hen ad­ 
journm ent was taken the directors had 
form ally voted to abandon the lake front as 
part of the site of the exposition. Tho fair 
will therefore be concentrated at Jackson 
Park. 
Gen. Brooke announces the capture of the 
Indian slayers of Lieut. Casey and H erder 
Miller by Lieut. Cloinah of the 1st Infantry. 
The arrest was effected wit limit any dis­ 
turbance. The m urderers will be tried by 
civil authorities.. 
The death of Adm iral Porter leaves Rear 
Adm iral Kim berly the highest ranking offi­ 
cer in the naval service. 
Ben Pierce, a farm er of Battlefield. Miss., 
was fire t-aiIv m urdered last week by John 
Bull, an Indian, who entered Pierce’s house 
and cut his throat from ear to ear. W ednes­ 
day night neighbors took the m urderer 
from the county jail and hanged him to a 
tree. 
Another sensation has been caused by the 
action the North Dakota Senate on resub­ 
mission and capital rem oval. The Missouri 
slope m em bers joined force w ith the Prohi­ 
bitionists to save the capital for Bism arck 
and defeat resubmission. The form er was 
defeated by a vote of 18 to 12, and the latter 
by 24 to 6, and both questions are settled for 
two years, if not forever. 
The Italian bark Nicolini, from Crete, 
Franco, reports having picked up on tile 
30th of January, in latitude 16° 40'north, 
longitude 62 57' west, six m en in charge of 
the chief officer of the British bark C ari­ 
bou. Siie was bound from Brazil for G hent 
with a cargo of phosphate of lime, and aban­ 
doned Jan. 21 in a sinking condition. Tho 
captain and six men who (eft the ship in tho 
lifeboat have not been heard from. 
An explosion of natural gas occurred in 
the house of W illiam Kuutz, at M artin’s 
Ferry, 0., W ednesday night, by which nine 
persons were terribly burned, two of them 
fatally. 
The south-bound lim ited express, which 
left Chicago at 4 o’clock last Tuesday after­ 
noon. was derailed at Medina, Tenn. Three 
pa senders, the baggage m an, and a new s­ 
boy were injured. . 
Between 30 and 40 hum rn skeletons have 
been exhum ed by the workm en engaged in 
excavating for the foundation of the new 
Methodist chapel at tho corner of 42d st. 
and Berkeley av., Chicago. These relics 
were taken in charge by tho police. It is 
believed th at the bones are those of a tribe 
of Indians who were exterm inated by tho 
w hites and buried where they led. 
Three m asked m en entered the store of H. 
B. U tter at 709 Miami st., Kansas City. Kan.. 
Tuesday night w ith draw n revolvers and 
drove three custom ers into a corner, and 
then made Mr. U tter open the sate and hand 
over his cash. The robbers secured $75 and 
escaped. 
A directors’ m eeting of the American 
Loan and T rust Company of Now York was 
held Friday afternoon, and it 
was 
an­ 
nounced subsequently th at the outlook for 
the resum ption of husiness by the suspend­ 
ed company is good. 
The superintendent of the census has pre­ 
pared a bulletin giving the centro ot popu­ 
lation of the United States as at a point in 
southern Indiana a little west of south of 
Greensburg, the county seat of Decatur 
county, and 20 m iles east of Columbus. 
Shebuya Jugiro of New- York, the Jap­ 
anese m urderer, has failed in his appeal to 
the United States Suprem e Court to escape 
the penalty of execution by electricity. 
The court has denied the w rit of habeas 
corpus applied for by Lawyer Roger M 
Sherm an. 
Isadore Meyer, a drum m er for Foster, 
H illsou& C o. of New York, entered and 
took a scat in the Pullm an car of tho Iron 
Mountain train at Bald Knob station, Ark., 
when a m an who sat eating lunch sud:h lily 
drew a pistol and shot Meyer dead. Con­ 
ductor E. AV. Leach of bt. Louis, who was 
on the platform , pulled the hell to stop tho 
train aud was in turn killed. All tho other 
passengers rushed from the car. Tho m ur­ 
derer was arrested later, and proved to be 
an insane man named John W. Creator, 
from Vincennes. Iud. 
Capt. Francis L. Norton, who, with his 
wife and niece, Miss Annie Richerby, and 
seven others, left New York on the 24th 
day ot last Novem ber in his patented air- 
cham bered lift oat Norton for Europe, is 
given up for lost, and all w ith him. It is 
now 85 days since be sailed, and nothing 
has been heard of th© little craft. Capt. 
Norton was the president of the Norton 
Naval & Shipbuilding Company, doing busi­ 
ness at 18 Broadway. At the office it was 
said Tuesday th at unless he and his com ­ 
panions had been p eked up by some sailing 
vessel bound for Australia, nothing more 
would bo heard of them . 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Battle Between the Egyptian 
Troops and the Arabs. 


Motes of the Irish Faction Fight— An 


Eloquent Lord Mayor. 


Parliamentary Practices—Notes From 


All Quarters. 


Af a f it e, Egypt, Fob. 21, via Suakim . 
Feb. 21.—A severe engagem ent was fought 
at Tokar on Feb. 19 betw een tho Egyptian 
troops, who recently left El 
Teb. and 
Osman Digna's forces. Nearly 1000 lives 
were lost in the battle which followed Hie 
appearance of the Egpytians at Tokar. The 
Egyptians made their advance from Afafite 
during the early daw n of the m orning of 
Thursday last. The contest was a severe 
one. Tho Egyptians, com m anded by British 
officers, fought w ith the most determ ined 
bravery. For over an hour a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict occurred. 
Finally the Egyptian cavalry m a d e a brill­ 
iant charge upon the Dervishes, who retired 
iii disorder, suffering a crushing defeat 
The Dervishes num bered at least 
2000 
fighting men. 
Nearly every em ir of im ­ 
portance who was present at tho battle fell 
upon the field. Osman Digna did not take 
part in the fight, but w atched its progress 
from a point of vantage near Afafite. After 
.seeing that his faith)ul followers had suf­ 
fered a disastrous defeat, Osman Digna, 
accompanied by about 30 horsem en, tied 
toward Temrin. 
The losses on tho part of the Egyptians 
are Capt. Barrow and 12 men killed, and 
Capt. Leech and four E gyptian officers and 
42 m en wounded. 


T H E IR IS H STR U G G L E . 


P oints from A ll tho F actions—A V ery 
P re tty Q uarrel. 
The com plications of the Irish Home Rule 
party seem to increase rath er than lessen as 
tim e goes on. Tile distribution of the funds 
which have been collected in tim es past 
and held in reserve has occasioned fresh 
bickerings, so that there are now, in certain 
senses, three instead of two inharm onious, 
if not hostile, factions. 
Tile 
depopulation of New Tipperary, 
founded by Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, aud 
settled by tenants from theSm ith and Barry 
estates, who decided to wituiioSd their rents 
iii accordance with tile plan ot cam paign, is 
proceeding rapidly. 
Eleven or more ten­ 
ants now having decided that the plan of 
cam paign is a delusion and a snare, have in 
consequence m ade peace w ith their old land­ 
lord. paving their arrears to his agent. 
Considerable m ystery surrounds Mr. Par­ 
nell’s proposed \is it to America. 
T hat he 
has concluded to go appears to have been 
decided. 
Many 
com m unications 
have 
passod between tile Para ©flites here ami 
those of the leaders in the United States 
who favor his cause, and ail arrangem ents 
for an enthusiastic reception have been 
made. The only thing left to bo done is to 
fix the date. This cannot be done yet. as 
the tim e of Mr. P arnell’s departure will de­ 
pend altogether upon tho exigencies of the 
cam paign in Ireian I. 
Messrs, Dillon and O’Brien have been re­ 
moved from CJonniel to the ancient town of 
Galway, where the jail is more coni rnqffious. 
It is believed th at W illiam O’Brien is 
strongly opposed to the policy of Hie Irish 
bishops in th air treatm ent of Mr. Parnell. 
It is expected th a t the first act of the late 
editor of United Ireland, on leaving prison, 
will be to m ake public a declaration con­ 
dem ning tile bishops for interfering in a 
purely political feud in which they cannot 
properly have any concern. 
Tile M cCarthyite mission to America has 
been decided upon in consequence of a com­ 
m unication received from Mr. T. P. O’Con­ 
nor, now in the United States, in which he 
stated it to lie his belief that the great bulk 
of the Irish in th at country were opposed to 
Parnell. 
The bishop of Dromoro has sent a letter to 
the clergy of his diocese, in which he warns 
the faithful not to attend Mr. P arnell’s 
me ting in Newry. Ile hopes that tho poi­ 
soned atm osphere of the divorce court and 
the filthy, disgusting and scandalous details 
of tim O'Shea case have not reached his 
diocese. 
D u b l in , Feb. 19.—Owing to the cessation 
of the allowances from the N ational League, 
the tenants who were evicted from Lord 
C lanricarde’s estate at Portum na for ta k ­ 
ing part in the plan of cam paign have set­ 
tled separately w ith the landlord of the 
estate, and have been reinstated in their 
old places. 
The Earl of Zetland, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, is visiting the w est coast of this 
country w ith the object of personally visit­ 
ing tho places w here the inhabitants are 
suffering privations from lack of food, work 
or seed. 


S hutting th e F ren ch O ut of Egypt. 


P a r i s , Feb. 19.—The Temps, in a violent 
article on the E gyptian question, finds addi­ 
tional evidences as to the vanishing of 
Egyptian autonom y in the Duke of Cam­ 
bridge’s review ing the com bined troops ut 
Abassiyeh and in tho advance of Tokar. 
The Debats, in an equally savage utter­ 
ance, congratulates E ngland upon dealing 
with a servile khedive, but w arns her that 
in throw ing off the m ask too im prudently 
she m ight as well declare a protectorate at 
once, adding, however, th a t such violations 
of pledges are dearer than a victory such as 
Tel-el-Kebir. 


T he C olonel’s R esolution. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Col, K aintuck—I w ant you to m ake me a 
wine glass of a peculiar pattern. It m ust be 
shaped liko an hour glass, only I w ant it 
closed in the m iddle and open at both ends. 
M anufacturer—All right, sir. Any hurry 
for it? 
Col. K aintuck—I m ust have it by next 
Thursday. I am going to a banquet on that 
day, and I resolved Fast New Year’s ti tat 
hereafter when the wino cam e round to 
turn my glass down. 


W h y W e D on’t L isten W h en They T ell It. 
[Milwaukee Sentinel.] 
To let them tell it, m en’s failures are due 
to circum stances past hum an control, their 
successes to native ability. 


D iscreditable Credit. 
[Lowell Citizen.] 
Don—I am obliged to give W atson credit 
for one tiling. 
More—W hat is th at? 
Don—For his not paving his bills. 


Off to th e N o rth Pole. 


C o p e n h a g e n , Feb. 19.—Dr. Nanzn, the 
distinguished 
G reenland 
explorer, 
pro­ 
poses to start a new polar expedition the 
m iddle of June. He will endeavor to force 
his way through Behring S traits to tho new 
Siberia group of islands in tho Arctic ocean. 
There lie hopes to find open w ater stretch­ 
ing 
far 
towards 
the 
north 
pole. 
Tho crew will ho composed only of eiriit 
persons. The vessel will bo provisioned 
for a five years’ cruise, although lie hopes 
to reach the pole w ithin two years. 'I he 
Danish 
governm ent 
has 
contributed 
towards the expenses £2750 ($13,750), M. 
Darnel still leads. The sam e tents used 
upon torm er expeditions will be taken to 
enable the party to encam p on land or ice. 
In case the vessel should lie disabled strong 
boats will be provided. Dr. Nanzn expects 
to find undiscovered land in tho neighbor­ 
hood of the pole. ______ 


N otes. 
A resolution to disestablish the church in 
W ales was defeated in the Britisli House of 
Commons on Friday by a vote of 236 to 203. 
Mr. Morley’s m otion to censure the gov­ 
ernm ent for its Irish policy, especially the 
conduct of the Tipperary trials, was de­ 
feated on the 16th last. by a vote of 820 to 
246, thus showing tho governm ent stronger 
than ever. 
The m an Sadler, arrested on suspicion of 
being "Jack the Ripper,” appears to be in ­ 
nocent. 
The Paris Gaulois says th at Prince Bis­ 
m arck’s memoirs will include a num ber of 
private 
letters show ing 
how 
Turkey, 
Greece and England were duped in con­ 
nect on w ith the D reibund. 
George Thomas Koppel, sixth earl of 
Albemarle, died on Sunday, He was born 
in 1799, and was a general in the arm y . 
Ho served at W aterloo as ensign in tho 14th 
Regim ent. 
It is rum ored th a t Maj. W issm ann has 
been fighting the tribes near Kilima-N.iaro, 
on the east African coast, tile result being 
serious losses on both sides, and that the 
m ajor is now returning to the coast. 
Tile only sure thing about rho situation in 
Chili, to bo deduced from the directly oppo­ 
site reports, is th at the struggle will be a 
prolonged one. Chili is called the New 
England of the Pacific, so intelligent, thrifty 
aud self-respecting are the people, 
But 
civil w ar is no flash in the pan w ith such a 
nation. 
Lord Salisbury’s reply to Mr. Blaine s de­ 
spatch of last December on the Behring «ea 
question has been forwarded to W ashing­ 
ton, and will be forthw ith presented to Mr. 
blam e by .Sir J u l^ n Pauncefote. 
The Political Correspondence publishes, 
under reserve, a rum or th a t the English 
aud 
United 
States 
governm ents have 
agreed to subm it the Behring sea question 
to tho arbitration of King H um bert of Italy. 
The w orkm en’s council of Brussels has 
issued 'nvitations to the socialistic societies 
throughout Europe and the Unit' d States 
to send delegates to the international con­ 
gress, which is to be opened in th at a ly on 
Aug. 8. The congress will sit for a week. 
The Rome correspondent of th - London 
Chronicle telegraphs that Bishop Freppel, 
the well-known clerical m em ber of the 
French Cham ber of Deputies, who came to 
the vatican to subm it to the pope the objec­ 
tions to tho attitude of th e church toward 
Hie'republic which Cardinal Lavigerie ad­ 
vocates, has started for home, having failed 
to induce bis holiness to disavow the cardi­ 
n al’s policy. 
The Paris Figaro publishes an interview 
w ith Caid na! M anning on the question of 
Socialism. 
The 
cardinal 
repeated 
his 
form er opinions and added th at ne believed 
the m atter required to be com bated more on 
the con*iDent than in 
England, whose 
people were of profoundly religious purity 
and whose sentim ents wero often higher 
than her acts, as shown in tho case of Mr. 
Parnell. 
Tlie Spau’sh cabinet has discussed Secre­ 
tary Blaine’s proposed basis for a commer­ 
cial treaty between the United States and 
Cuba. 
Tile Duke of 'lem an, m in star of 
foreign affairs, urged th e adoption of the 


treaty. The other m inisters, however, w ta- 
bly the m inister of finance, t nergetically 
opposed the treaty, which, they contended, 
would flood Cuba w ith American goods and 
would nun th© Spanish export of w heaten 
flour and other articles. 
A despatch from Celbridge, county Kil­ 
dare, says th a t nine valuable thoroughred 
race horses and hunters at .Slierwin’s train­ 
ing stable at Celbridge have been poisoned 
by arsenic, which was placed am ong the 
oats given them for food. The anim als were 
owned by the Duke of L einster's stew ard, 
Cant. Thornton ana other gentlem en of the 
neighborhood. 
Despatches received from Rangoon state 
that 60 insurgents have been killed in a 
fi^ht which took place on the frontier of 
« untha. 
The Pall Mall G azette today publishes, in 
parallel colum ns, a sermon which Rev. 
Charles H. Spurgeon preached in 1864 and 
an address delivered bv Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Savory, lord m ayo' of London, last week at 
tho Polytechnic Institute (Young Men’s 
Christian Institute for apprentices, artisans, 
etc.) in Regent st. 
In an address before the london Cham ber 
of Commerce, Sir Michael Hioks-Beach. 
president of the hoard of trade, said th at ho 
believed before another generation, strikes 
and lockouts would be regarded as barbar­ 
ous as duels in sett ing disputes. T ribunals 
of conciliation, such as the cham ber had in­ 
itiated, were far more effective than gov­ 
ernm ent action. 
Arrangem ents for the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wale* to Ireland early in 
the coming sum m er are being 
pushed 
rapidly forward. The visit is to be made in 
response to pressing invitations by the Irish 
viceroy, Lord Zetland, aud Chief Secretary 
Balfour. 
The colliers a t tho Marquis of London­ 
derry’s Silksworth pit have been on strike 
for three m onths. The m arquis, seeing that 
there was no likelihood of the strikers 
com ing to term s, evicted OOO who resided 
tit colliers’ cottages. The men at 12 neigh­ 
boring collieries forthw ith ceased work, 
and now several ot h r mines are idle. 
Hon. David Dudley Field, who seems to 
have studied the situation of Europe w rites: 
' Europe is dancing on a powder m agazine, 
but e\ cry governm ent seems to be standing 
ready with a fire engine to put out the first 
lighted fuse that comes near.” Ixtrd Salis­ 
bury does not stand alone in believing that, 
as soon as Russia shall have completed her 
m ilitary reorganization, those tiro engines 
will be exchanged for gun carriages. 
A proposition m ade by Mr. Vincent, the 
leader of the "fair trade” m ovem ent iii 
England, to form a national z.ollverein of 
the empire was w ithdraw n, after having 
been debated in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. 
(due of the G reat Eastern Railway Com­ 
pany's channel m ail steam ers came into 
collision Saturday m orning with the steam ­ 
ship Queen of the North Sea. Tile latter 
sank soon after the collision. Seven of the 
crew of the Queen of the North Sea were 
drowned. 


SOME NEW MILLINERY. 


N e w Yo r k , Fob. 21.—As we walk tho 
avenue and Broadway, where novelty seek­ 
ers most do congregate, it is to find tho flor­ 
ists' w indow squite eclipsed -out-blossom ed, 
if ono may use the phrase—by the display 
at tho fashionable milliners. 
For, early as it is. the models of the spring 
millinery are nevertlieles.' aiready on hand, 
to bo studied anil adm ired and to m ake 
womankind 
collectively 
yearn 
for 
tho 
balmy days to come, when she mav cast 
aside felt and feathers of tho present and 
shine forth a radiant butterfly in straw and 
lace and flowers galore, a personification, at 
least as far as tho bonnet goes, of spring 
itself. 
From the indications of these first samples 
it is evident th at tile succeeding season wall 
be one of flowers. This is not surprising, 
for no more appropriate trim m ing can he 
found and the flowers are such perfect im i­ 
tations of nature th at it is impossible to 
accord them too much praise. 
Tile i)io4 spring-like of these artificial 
blossoms are the eve)-charm ing violets, the 
graceful 
lilac sprays, arid 
those hardy 
spring heralds the crocus and daffodil. 
And they will nil he used in profusion, and 
in combination w ith lace and fancy straw 
braids. The following artistic sketches are 
from the largo m illinery departm ent of lied* 
fern’s New York establishm ent. 


B rocade a n d S tra w . 
The charm ing demoiselle whose fan forms 
a background for a pretty head, wears a 
dress bonnet of gold tinsel ribbon brocaded 
w ith silver, and wreathed with a chaplet of 
shaded green leaves and finished 
with 
clusters of forget-me-nots. Below this is a 
girl’s hat of tine English straw, straight 
brim m ed and with a low square crown. 
Brown ribbons and a cluster of daffodils 
form the garniture. 


Snowballs and Plum es. 
In this other sketch our artiste has quite 
distinguished himself. The large hat at the 
top is trim m ed w ith snowballs and is in 
piquant contrast to the tiny toque beneath, 
which has a brim of velvet and a crown of 
passem enterie. Shaded blue plumes and 
darker velvet adorn the last one. 
REDFERN. 


G enerally O thers do the Cursing. 
[Life.] 
Job was probably tile most precocious 
child on record. He cursed the day that he 
was born. 


TOWNSEND'S LETTER. 


Colored Barbers Who Work 
on Commission. 


Adventures of an Editor Who Published 


a Paper in kentucky. 


Hon. Arthur P. 
Gorman and 
His 
Opinion of tho Mugwumps. 


W a s h in g t o n , Feb. 21.—I w ent into the 
biggest barber shop iii W ashington the 
other day, and half a dozen barbers began 
to scream at me: and one fellow, who had 
I shaved me tho day before, supposed of 
! course that I w as going to sit in his chair. 
lie was on the dark side of the room. how ­ 
ever. and as I wanted my hair cut I pre 
ferred to sit near tho entrance, whereupon 
this fellow was hoard to say in as audible 
voice: 
“ Yes, do 
next tim e 
you w ant to git 
shaved I won’t see you." 
An insolent rem ark like this from a fel­ 
low who bad not shaved me perhaps twice 
led me to say to tho respectable gray- 
boarded colored m an to whom I subm itted 
m yself: 
"Do they pay wages in this shop or com ­ 
missions?” 
"Da pay commissions.” 
"W ell, it is a bad system ,” said I, "if it 
leads to such ruffianism as besets a stranger 
coming in, everybody calling out to him to 
have this chair or that chair, aud tho pro­ 
prietor bring as dum b as an oyster." 
Tho proprietor was a white man. 
"A h,” said the old colored man, “de com ­ 
mission system, sir, is necessary 
W ithout 
it two or three mon would have to do de 
whole work of dis simp, as it is pretty hard 
to got some of dent to work for a com m is­ 
sion. I was in California, and we had a 
hnrlier in dc bosses' shop who got $21 a 
week; some of de gentlem en preferred him. 
W ell, sir, ho never earned Irs wages; ho 
would fuss over a m an’s hair an hour or 
two. De barbers generally got $17 aw eek. 
De proprietors finn dat de commission sys­ 
tem is do only one d at m akes everybody 
w ork.” 
N ev er U n i D one n S tro k e. 
I was spea king to a m ilitary m an in Wash* 
ington. who said to me: "You know tho 
widow of Gen. Flim flam ? 
She gave him 
trouble enough and got him into trouble 
enough. Ho I need not m ention that. W ell. 
I wont to soo hor the other day, and she at 
once beset me w ith th at affectation of groat 
rank and leisure iii the past which these 
•Noutnern women play on you if you have 
ti mo enough. She said that slid had never 
done a stroke of work in her fife, that she 
did not know how' to m ake a tiro. that she 
had no servants and th at she was in despair. 
I listened half nu hour to all th at and 
thought to myself: ’How much of a m an h 
life depends upon his companion. 
O ho 
energetic, sell helping woman is worth a 
thousand tomato rem iniscences.’ ’’ 
K e n t u c k y A d v e n tu r e * . 
T alking to Mr. Hampton, a rem arkably 
fine-looking fellow, he described his rem i­ 
niscences in K entucky. Said he:"M y father 
came from Ouio, but he established iron 
works in K entucky. I was in an Iron store 
in St.Louis, keeping books, when it occurred 
to mo thai I had m istaken my vocation and 
ought to edit a newspaper. So I w ent to 
H untington nm! edited the paper which 
my fattier gave 
me. and got quite a 
reputation w ith tho Kentucky country pa 
pew, but the m d of it was I borrowed $60 
to leave the tow n. 
"I was full of glory, hut lean on cash. 
I 
went up the Big Sandy river by steam ,.oat 
as far as the steam er w ent to get subscr p- 
tions. My raper w as Republican, but there 
was no oilier paper in the county. Tho 
steam er would travel sometimes 12 miles a 
day, and Bio little cabin was about us lug 
as a kitchen, hut there all night the K en­ 
tucky fellows would take oil their shoes 
and dance on a piece of zinc where the 
istove had been. I w ent on deck and lay 
under a lifeboat, and was the only m an 
who slept. Tile steam er was good for 12 
passengers, and she had 36. The Big Sandy 
river, you can hardly see where it enters 
the Ohio, and yet it is a long. navigable 
sir, am, with a deep current, runn na away 
up into (ho K m tu Icy m ountains. I stopped 
Iii olio town, and a fellow look a shine to 
me, and said ti at he would get me some 
subscribers. I got five subscribers there; 
not a paper was published in tho county 
Tho jail was m ade of sharpened logs, and I 
was told th at it cost $6500, and so I asked 
the old m erchant who made the $6500, for 
I thought that $1000 would cover the whole 
cost, lie smiled, ami after I left the town 
I I ariled that lie was the builder, and th a t 
th at was just the figure he made. 
"T hat man sold out of tho county nearly 
$ 100,000 worth of gin san ar, which they call 
there sang. It goes to Ch na. F arther up 
tho m ountain the Singer Sowing M achine 
Company was paying $9 per black w alnut 
tree fur m achine tops. ana this old fellow 
was doing well at th at business. The Big 
Sandy people, nevertheless, are 
worldly 
people coni oared to the m ountaineers, who. 
are found 
to the southward 
or away 
from the river. You po IOO miles or more 
f rom the farthest landings in the Big Sandy. 
and you come to the kentucky m ountain 
region. There the people are stunted ; the 
men are of no account, and never will be of 
any account. Instead of being tall, strong 
fellows, they are weazened, worthless men, 
w hilst tho women, who have spiritless 
faces, do tile best they can; but how they 
gin along w ith such a God-forsaken set of 
men as those the Lord knows. 
"I iiiqu rod where such men came from, 
and they told mo th at when Daniel Boone 
wont front North Carolina and K entucky 
through Cum berland gap, he had in his fol­ 
lowing a lot of lazy fellow's who would walk 
no farther, though ho told them that the 
blue grass region was the place to settle, 
and that it was no*, so far ahead. These va­ 
grant fellows stopped and begot w hat I 
saw', After I caum to W ashington I con­ 
cluded to go back and see the renm 1 rider of 
th at country, sol went to M orrisville,Tenn., 
w ith a friend, 
and hired a wagon for 
$10 
to 
take 
me 
42 
miles 
into 
Cum berland Gap. You know that a rail­ 
road has been built right to the Gap. It is a 
delightful ride. The first night we stopped 
at a place where the food was so hail th at 
no one could tell w hat it was; w hether it 
was veal, beef, pork, goat or hark; but 
when we got up into tho Gap wo Cline to a 
nice-looking house,and the young son of the 
owner talked to me and took a liking to me. 
Rnd we went in there and had the nicest 
food you can think of. 25 cents a meal and 
25 conts for lodging, or $1 a day. I thought 
I would like to stay there the rest of my 
life.” 
A r th u r I*. O o rm a n . 
Mr. Gorman of M aryland, wdiois some­ 
w hat talked about for tho presidency, was 
ut the Gridiron Club dinner, recently, and 
observed: “Our m ugtnim u friends m ake it 
apDeur that their opposition to me is on 
principle. On the contrary, they came to 
mo to have a m an kept in office. Tile editor 
of the New York Times, not Jones, but his 
representative, cam e personally to me to 
have me support Mr, Pear-on during Cleve­ 
land’s term for the postm astership of New 
York city. I said th at I would not do so. I 
told him th at I would favor th© adm ission 
to the cabinet of Mr. Cleveland of any rep­ 
resentative person of the m ugwum p feeling 
wiiom they m ight select and propose: th at 
I thought they were e n titl'd to th at degree 
of recognition, and having an officer in the 
cabinet their further wishes could be know n 
through him . But I said that Mr. Pearson 
had not favored Mr. Cleveland’s election: 
th at Ins office was a very large one. aud 
that it was filled w ith Republican party 
workers, and th at my notions of politics 
would not allow me to m ake a diversion of 
th at kind. Tho next urn rn ing the New 
York Times attacked me, as I m ight have 
sui posed. I consider the attack, however, 
to have come nom the same m otive which 
they deride, nam ely, the desire to have 
somebody of their own iii office. 
Mr. Gorman is a compact, healthy look­ 
ing m an. who m ight pass for a young M eth­ 
odist bishop,and hut for the Kom aniih form 
ol his largo nose would suggest Aaron Burr. 
whose nose was concave. Mr. Gorman is 
dem ure, his hair carefully, sleekly brushed, 
his clothes are well fitting, ins address 
sm iling and bland. If he were, president I 
have no doubt that he would be referred to 
as a very handsome, dignified specimen of 
Anglo Saxon presidents. He is 52 years 
old, and his father was of Protestant Irish 
stock, whilst his m other’s family were of 
old English antecedents, and I think con­ 
nections of the Browns, who were ancestors 
of Mr. Scott of Erie. 
In lower M aryland, toward 'h e m outh of 
the Potomac, once existed ti .gniticent es­ 
tates for th at day, called plantations, and 
several noted physicians lived there, am ong 
others that Dr. Brown who attended Gen. 
W ashington in his last illness. I think that 
these Browns have their blood in Arthur P. 
Gorman. A good many prom inent men liavo 
come from around W ashington city.lsuch as 
Gorman, whoso lather wa-; employed about 
the Capitol, and the son was a page in the 
Senate where lie now s.Us as a senutor. As 
Jato as I860, when tile Republicans were 
in full power, he was postma-ster of tho 
Senate. 
About th at tim e, however, the loyal ele­ 
m ent in M aryland divided into two parts, 
one led by Swail, and the other by Davis 
arui Bond. Gorman made up his mind, 
after Andrew Johnson made him collector 
of internal revenue for a district of Mary­ 
land. to follow tho business o f politics iii 
that State, aud he soon gained control by 
his application and m ethod and natural 
adaptability for polities, reorganized the 
State, much to tile discomfiture of the old 


aristocratic Pinckney elem ent, and he I* its 
main controller now, though John Cowan 
has given him direct and bold battle in Bal­ 
timore. 
The proslavery tendencies of the bay 
counties of M aryland, however, m ake it 
comparatively easy for Gorman to win, but 
he lias apprehensions from the incursions of 
Northern people to W ashington, who are 
settling the back country, aud who have 
very little patience with old-time thoughts, 
though they lie represented by new-time 
bosses, Liko Gorman, David Broderick was 
tho son of a stone-cutter around the Capitol 
at W ashington. Kirkwood, the w arg iver- 
nor of Iowa,was a druggist’s clerk Iii W ash­ 
ington city. 
Mony of the M arylanders back of W ash­ 
ington have by quiet, advances made large 
fortunes here. There died here last week 
an old gentlem an named Beall, who left a 
very large fortune made In the grocery busi­ 
ness; he and others, like the Riggses, bank­ 
era, came from Montgomery county. M ary­ 
land, where an old Scotch colony was 
planted after the Pretender had been beaten 
ny persons who left their country for their 
country’s good. 
T . icsh Scotch retained the instinct for 
trade, and theyaxtended along the Potomac 
from tile Sugar Loaf m ountain almost to the 
bay. and especially out toward Annapolis. 
G e o r g e A l f r e d T o w n s e n d . 


LARGEST THAT FLOATS. 


Palatial Quarters of the New M a in * Sail­ 


ing Ship T h a t M ay Set Some of the 


Old-Tim e Sea-Captains to Thinking. 


ROUDER than the 
finost old-time clipper 
th at ever won 
sea 
glory for the stars 
ami stripes the giant 
Yankee ship Shenan­ 
doah sailed out on her 
maiden voyage to San 
Francisco. Excepting 
a five-masted levia­ 
t h a n 
f l yi ng 
t h e 
French Aa?, she is the 
biggest sailing craft 
atloat. WI).lash©was 
here her colossal pro­ 
portions did not ex ­ 
cite more adm iration 
for her than her hand­ 
some interior. Uray- 
beardcd strippers,who 
looked into her cabins 
and clinked glasses 
w ith hor veteran com­ 
mander, Capt. Jam es M urphy, said she was 
fit for a prin'-e to go to sea in. 
Tliere was nothing mean about the interi­ 
ors of tho fleet clippers of 30 years ago, 
hut they would appear cram ped and cheer­ 
less 
contrasted with 
the spacious and 
bright cabins of the Shenandoah. T hat 
peerless racer, the 
D readnaught, which 
crossed the ocean in less than IO days. was 
only about a third as largo as the Shenan­ 
doah 
Tile necessary sm all cabins of the 
old ships were. in some instances, finished 
in hard wood, bu l usually were devoid of 
ornam entation. The decorator had little to 
do w til them , but ho was on hand w hen 
the Shenandoah was constructed. 
Capt. 
Murphy has been sailing around the Horn 
for 27 years, but never in such stylo as he is 
going in now. 


a l c o v e in t h e c a b in . 


Tho dim ensions of the cabin of the big 
ship are 64 by 28 feet. 
Tho coach house 
guarding its forward entrance is finished in 
oak, ami lias w indows com m anding a view 
cd nearly all the horizon. The com panion­ 
way from tile coach house to a sort of vesti­ 
bule just forward of the dining room ends 
iii elaborately carved newel posts, carped 
by dolphins w ith their tails twined about 
standards. 
Tho dining-room, if on a transatlantic 
steam ship, 
would 
he 
euphem istically 
term ed a saloon. 
It is finished in quartered 
oak, nil I has a large oaken table at which 
30 persons may sit. Tho reader may got a 
pre tty clear conception of the dining-room 
from tlie accom panying picture. 
On the starboard side of the dining-room, 
forward, is Hie pantry, which is also finished 
in oak, and fills the colored steward. T. G. 
Northey, w ith adm iration next to ecstasy. 
There are two cosy stateroom s opening from 
the port side of the dining-room th at could 
not rail to please the most fastidious voyager, 
Tho two entrances from the dining-room to 
the cabin are doorless, and are draped w ith 
rich portieres. On either side of tho cabin 
is an alcove in which is a finely upholstered 
loungo. Tho floor is oiled and furnished 
with Turkish rugs. The centre of tilt for­ 
ward end of the cabin is adorned w ith a 
prettily carved cabinet, above which is a 
large oblong m irror. 
The captain’s bed­ 
room, a picture of a part of which is here­ 
with presented, is more spacious than any 
that ever the skipper of a sailing vessel slept 
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CABIN ET AND MIRROR IN THE CABIN. 


in before. 
It is 14 feet wide aud 16 feet 
long, and contains, besides the articles ap­ 
pearing in the illustration, a sofa, a library 
and an antique w riting desk. 
The m assive 
bedstead is, as m ay be observed, also a chest 
of drawers. 
Liko all the other furniture of 
the cabin, it is of oak. 
There are two spare 
rooms opening off the cabin, 12 by 16 feet, 
carpeted with brussels, aud containing beds 
and sofus. 
The ship can com fortably ac­ 
commodate 20 cabin passengers. 
She car­ 
ried only four on the voyage she began last 
Monday. 
They are Messrs. Tefft, Mull, 
Morris and Hoyden, all young men of this 
city. 


THE CAPTAIN’S BEDROOM. 


The Shenandoah carries 6 0 0 0 tons of 
cargo,a largerquantity than which has sel­ 
dom gone from this port, even on the A g­ 
gest freight steam ships. Her officers are: 
First Mate Frank Mason, 
Second Mate 
Weber and T hird Mate M artin, all of Maine. 
She spreads, when tho wind is astern, ll,- 
OOO yards of canvas. Her three forward 
lower m asts are 9 0 feet long and 38 inches 
in diam eter, The topm asts are 56 feet long, 
and tlie topgallants 68 feet long, m aking a 
total height to the truck from the deck of 
217 feet. Her ower m ain yard is 93 feet 
long.and 22 inches iii diam etrrin thecentre. 
W hen the studding-sail loom s are attached 
to the yard the entire length of boom will 
be 186 feet, or about the length of a clipper 
ship of the past. 
The record to San Francisco is 9 0 days, 
aud was made by the Flying Cloud. Capt. 
M urphy’s friends, when they bade bim 
goodby last Monday, hoped be would beat 
the record. 
________ 


CO A CH M A N ’S S U IT COSTS *75. 


F o r Style H e T hrow s th e W ealthiest 
M aster in the Shade. 
An im portant item , this of coachm en’s 
liveries, says the World. They are not only 
a subject of much thought in selection, but 
they run into a tidy sum in the year’s total 
of stable expenses. 
A suit costs $75, and overcoat—perfectly 
p lain -as m uch m ore; robes cofee high; $30 
may be paid for top ooots. The special 
coachm an’s hat, with an extra curl brim 
made by a fashionable hatter, $7; gloves, 
$4: bearskin capes. $50, aud with buckskin 
underjackets besides it is less a m atter of 
wonder how they m anage to keep warm on 
cold days. 
His showy and w ithal becoming accoutre­ 
ments m akes the coachm an an lmDoa ng 
figure indeed beside his more sombrc-garbeu 
and decidedly less expensively apparelled 
m aster, who sits back upon the cushions 
inside and viows w ith pride the well- 
appointed driven in front of bim. 


H igh-P riced F u n for th e Bick. 
Mr. Cornelius V anderbilt pays me a regu­ 
lar salary, says M arshall W ilder, to go j 
around to hospitals end asylum s aud news- I 
boys’ homes am: entertain the inm ates. The I 


w orld little knows all the good 
bv th at noble m an, w ho spend* a m illion 
every year in charity. 


COMMERCIAiT MATTERS. 


n O S T O K .m 
a r k e t * 


P r o r tn r e . 
B om os, Monday. Feb. **• 
BUTTER—The r*.*lpta of butter have been •wee 
lighter than Inst week. and, there Jrelng a Mod «• 
mend, cholee stock eommnnd* fun pricer The lo* 
amdt** are alt • In (nod request at higher pries#. 
Northern creamery 
27 928.J) [w*rn 
v, extra. 27S28, do extra let, 24926; do. let. 21 
S i, franklin Co. (Mas* ^creamery, e/tn ^ b o x .3 1 
38; do, euro dairy, 
§25, Vermont extra dairy 
*4(i2/5; do, extra New fork. 23 #24; New Tori 
and Vermont extra lit, 2" *22; do. let, I 
We*tern dairy, Ut, 16*1$ do, extra _let1 l$ £ t$ [ 
; Western 
lmJUtl ut cream ery, 22#23. do, ladle- 
packed extra I**, l» 9 2 t ; do, i i i j . i t f B i 
Sutter, n*or Mi th. prmta, extra. 26#27; extra ltt, 


22$.KOM AHL a RIN E -N o . 4 -1 0 , 13c; 2 0 .13V%c; 
30. 12M»c. no, 12»4<\ 
___ 
. . . . 
fort Washington— IO, 14e; 20, 134/4°; SO, 13V4®. 
60,13Vie. Frlitta, 13Va°- 
___ 
CHEESE—There ta a fair demand for chere# al 
firm price*, although the receipts were heavier than 
the previous week. 
_ 
_ . . 
„ _ . 
We quote. New Yark extra, 10*4 9 lie 
do. u lo ijf lO S b ; do, 2d»,7(fO: Vermont e x t» , 
lo w # IO**; do, let, 
do, 2<1». 7fO . Mg*. 
l l jriilSi; part -kiln*. 6 9 8 , »kim*. 3#5; Ohio 
flat, extra, 
#10; do l*t, 8 *0. 
Liverpool quotation*, white, new, See- 
. 
LUGS -Th# demand for egg* continue* quiet and 
price* have declined *oraewhat on account of the 
increased receipts.. 
_ . 
We quote Near-by and cape, fey, .. § 1 7 c IR do*; 
Eastern extra.U U /d l7 ; do, lit, 
A l# ; Vermont 
and New Hampshire extra, 
Michigan ex­ 
tra*, 18Vs# 17, Western lit, l««l»M ii >oya scotia 
and New Brunswick 1st. 
P. E. Island lit, 
Southern 1st, ,. *16; field stock, nomn l; 
Limed, uomnT. 
. 
. . . 
BEANS—The demand is steady and quiet for 
beans and the market Is well supplied. Pricii are 
unchanged and e**y. 
_ 
We quote the current price* sa followt; Choice 
Northern, hand nicked, |2 80 ® 2.75 per bushel; 
New York, small, hand ptckea, $2 . 4 0 rf J 461 do, 
marrow, J2 SOA3.35; do, screened, #2 00»2.20; 
do. 2ds. jtl.KolU 86; nedlum cholee hand picked, 
$2 25# 2.30; do, screened,f2.00*2 20; yellow' er-e, 
extra. JUl.DO un.25; do. ade. #2.00 #2.76; red kid­ 
neys. sn nun.no. 
foreign Beane—Pea, $ 2 1 6 # 
2.26; Mediums. #1 .»0®2.lO. 
DOMESTIC ERL'ITs—I here ti a fair demand for 
Apples ut steady prices. Dried apple Is alto steady 
ana unchanged. Cranberries are selling In a Jitisll 
war at $12 per barrel. We quote; Apples, Kine, 
chop*, $5.0043 50 ner bbl; No. I. Maine. Bald­ 
win*. $ 4 5 0 * 6 .0 0 » bbl; No I. N. H. * M ire , 
$4.26*4.73; No. I. Maine Greenings, $4.60#6.00; 
So I. JC IL A Ma**.. |4 0 0 £ 4 5 0 $ bbl; common. 
N 
#2.00*2 50. 
Evaporated apple, fancy, 16# 10c; fair to good, 
12 #1.4; sun-dried, sliced and quartered. * f lo e . 
C ranberries, ft 
..# 1 2 .0 0 V bbl; do. fancy, 
$11.00#12.00 et bbL 
. „ 
Grapes -Catawba*. 80# 3 3 c per IO lb*; 17#18<i 
per 5-lb. bask*;. 
VEGETABLES—The dem and for potatoes contin­ 
ue* moderate and price* are firm a* the ^supply ti 
rather light. 
Sweeti are dull. 
Kale and Spinach 
are in genii request. Onion* are dull and receipt* 
havwf*lien off considerably since lait report. 
Tho 
market I* well supplied with turnip# and price# 
are steady. 
We quote: 
Potatoes—Hebron,#2.76f*2.87 per bbl; Hose#3.OO 
per bbl. 
Sweet potatoes—lersey. extra, $2.00#2.25. 
Cabbage, $t.0O #1.12 per bbl. 
Kale, Norfolk, per b b t,7 6 e# # 1 .0 0 . 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl., # l-6 0 # 2 OO. 
N’attve onion*. #4.60 per bbl; Ohio, yellow, $4.00 
per bbl. 


accumulate and price* are in favor of the buyer. 
We quote: 
fancy hay. #13.00»14.00 per ton; do. fair 
to 
good, #12.00*12 AO; onlin »rjr, # t0.00# 11.00^ h*y 
rn* clover, mm 
oat straw . 


and clover, mixed. #10 00*11.00; swale, #9.00; 
iioor to ordinarv, #8 00*12.00. 
Rye straw, $17.60 # 1 8 .0 0 per ton; 
#9.00 per ton. 
O r o c c r l e t . 
COFFEE— We q uote: Jav a pa'gs, pole. 24’>4# . ; 
do, medium brown, 26V415: 4° do, fancy brown, 
2 5 % # ..c; do, Timor. 23Mf# 
e; 
do, 
Bulten 
lo cg. 
.. # 
. c; 
do, Mailing 
# ..,.C ;d i> 
Tag* la. 2 8 »4#27i4e; do, An kola, 23 # 
cs do 
Holland begs, 23c; 
Handbell!!#* and Ayer Ban 
glee, 28% # 28c; 
Mocha, 
24V |* » 5 e; 
Rio* 
prime, 20c; 
do fair. 20c; 
do, ordinary, 18A%c 
low ordinary, I7% e; M aracaibo, 21l4 ® 2 2 )4 c; d< 
ordinary, 20l,aq2lc; B aurum anger, 2t% # 2234 C! 
{'araru*, 20V«/f 23c; Languavra 
SO Dc; Costa 
Blea,3014* 32**0; Jam aica. 1 8 to # 2 0 c; G uatemala 
21' ii#23V*c; Mexican, 21V a#33^bc; Hayti, 18»4 
#l»c. 
‘ FRUITS AND NUTS—Following are the current 
quotations; Raisins, London layer*, new, #2 60# 
2 85; Muscatel, 
new, $1.80; 
Sultana, 2(>8>26; 
Elena*, SUg; Valencia, new. 74b#7% ; do, Onaara, 
8 rffti j. Clin ants, f5.00t$$.00. 
Citron. Leghorn, 
17*22. 
Dates Persian, new. 6#5t.4; do, fard, 
new, . *8. fig*—Layers, 12'*25; do. keg. 8#10. 
Prune*, French, c.w , io u 15; do, Turk, new, 7 * 
Ro; do bag, 5 ft 8c. 
lemons - Palerm o, $2.50 
#4.60, Messina. $2.50*4 50. 
O rang"*-Jam aica 
bxs, $2.60*3.OO; Sicily. ?8 OO # 3.00; Florida, 
#2.60'*5.00 
Bananas—Bnrueou, 
yellow, fl.O O # 
1.15; do, lied, 75vfHSc; Fort Limon, #1.50*1.75; 
Jamaica, No. I. 81.50; 8 hands, #1.10; No. 2, 75c. 
Walnut*, 18#V7c; Celina*. 12 M ;** I So; Pecans, 
lOrflftc; Filberts, 10rft3o; Almond*, 16*16c; Pea­ 
nuts, hand-picked, tidOVoc; do, Fin*, 6V 
DEFINED SUGAR—We qm 
“ ' 
J # ’. _____ _ 
Standard"* A, O-’ kcT Extra C, 5*4 (§ 8c; 


quote: Cutdoaf, 7Abc; 
pulvcrtied. 74he; 
cube*, 6 % e; 
gn* n alated, 6L t *6 9 1 6 c; ('n ii fee- 
powdered, 8* 
Horton' 
Yellow, . ..# 5 3 sc. 
F lo u r a n d d r a in . 
FLOUR— Following are the current price# for car- 
load lot* of (lour; 
Fine flour, # 2.85*2.90:jgttperflne, #2,90#3.66: 
Common citrus, #4.1ifl#5.oS; Choice extras. #4.05 
4.80; 
Minnesota bakers, S4.35SH.75; 
oaten ta 
Michigan roller, #4.85<*5.10; New 
f ’ot'k, do, 
and I n m ^ s , #4.8C 
« 5 .IO: do, do, straight, #5.10*5 25; do, do, pat' nt, 
#6.50*6.00; 8t. Louis and IlllnoU clear, #4.808 
5.10, 
do, straight, #5.10$6.25; do, do, patent. 
•6.60*6.60; Spring w heat patent#, 
#5.60*5.75 
V bbl. 
CORN—We quote: 
High mixed, 0 7 % * . .c IS 
bush; 
.Steamer vellow, 6744c 
huso: Stcamei 
mixed, 05c W bush; ordinary, . .(963c '#1 bush. 
OATS—No. I mid Fancy, cupped, 68 (§ . . a 
bush; standard, do, 57Abc; No. 
2, white, 56 Ago 
hush; No. 3, do, flS'Ac l l bush; rejected white, 
No 2, mixed, 5544c. 
F i s h . 
FISH —FoUowlng are the current prices for the 
week past: 
Mackerel— Extra bloater 
mess. #33.00^ 34 00; 
No. I, do. #30.00*31.00; No. I shore. #24 0 0 # 
23.00; No. I Bay, #23.00#23.00; 
No. 2 Bay, 
$ ___ *21.00; No. 3, large, * 17.00*17.50; No. 3, 
small. #12 00*12.50; No 
3. medium, #14.60# 
15.00, 
No. 2. large, $21.00*22 00; No. I large, 
#33.00#24.00. 
Codfish—Dry Bank. large, $0.00*6.50; do, do, 
medium. $5.60*3.75; Pickled Bank. $5 25*5.75; 
Georges, #0.(MSO.25; Shore. # ....# 6 .0 0 ; Hake. 
#2.75*3.00; Haddock, #3.25*3.50; Pollock, pickl’d 
$2.50*2 75; do, 
slack salted, 
#3.50; 
Boneless 
Hake. 4y3(*5o ag th; Boneless Haddock, 4s *# 5 c; 
Boneless Cod, 7 *8e. 
Herring—Nova Scotia Splits, large. 7 .0097.60; do, 
medium, 34.761*3.00; Labrador, #6.SO *” : Round 
Sborw. large, 
#4.605*4.76; 
domestic 
Alewives, 
#3.00*4.00. 
M is c e l la n e o u s . 
HIDES AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices: Brighton steers, native packer, .(*8Abc; 
New England steers, green, 5 % * 0 ; 
do, cow, 
4 c; do, do, bulls, .®3Ab; Sailed steels, 7Ab @ 8; 
do, cows, 696Ab- bull*. .'Ab 
Calfskins—deacons, 
25936c; 
6 * 7 lbs, 
..* 8 0 , 
7 * 9 lbs. 
..9 8 6 ; 
9*1 2 lbs, 
c 9 1 1 .0 0 ; 12*18 Ire, $1.10 9 1 .1 5 ; 
Texas, dry-suited, "A b*#; Tex flint rough, 9U s*10; 
Texas kips. IO * . j Buenos Ayre* hides, 18; Rio 
Grande, 
........................................ 
“ 
13‘ A 
12t 
8>b; H 
C M n a T T O A b f e lS :^ ^ ^ ^ 
HALT—Quotations: Liverpool, In bond, Kl hhd, 
# 1.0 0 9 1 .15; do,duty paid, f 1.40*1 55 
Bostonian, 
#1.35*1.60; Liverpool, u. I., 85o’*#1.00; Cadiz. In 
bond, #1.87Ab; Trananl, In bond, $2.00; 
Turks 
Island, hhd., #2.25*2.40. 
STARCH—We quote Potato starch at 4Vb*4Asc; 
Corn. So; W heat, 5 * 8 c. 
SEEDS—Quotations: Clover, West. 7Vb9® V lb; 
do, North, .. 9 • ■ i do, white, 1 8*20; do, Alsike, 
18*20; do, Lucerne, .. @17: Redtop, West, W 
sack, $2.00*2(30; do. Jersey, $2.40*2.45; Rhode 
Island Bent, VI bush, $1.9092.00; H ungarian. .. * 
. . ; OoltSen Millet, 
Common MUlet, 
Orchard. #1.90@2 25; 
Blue Grass. $3.0093.50; 
Timothy, West, #1.45*1.50; do, North, $1.85* 
2.00; American Flaxseed, #2.0092.25. 
TALLOW—Following are the quotations: TaUow, 
prim e,4% 96; Country, 4 A b94% ; Bone, .9 4 4 4 ; 
bouse grease. 3T* * 4 , g rease,tauners.2W *2% ; do, 
chit), 2 1 a9 2 % : do, naphtha, 1A<j*3; 
do, hard, 
8*5. 
TOBACCO—We quote: H avana wrappers, 15.00 
9 7 .0 0 ; do, Ane fillers, #1.10*1.25;do. good nU"rs, 
F 0996 c; 
Yarn I aud 
l l 
cut#, 7 0 9 8 5 ; fair, 
60(876; Kentucky lugs. 3V e95c; do, leaf. 8 \b 9 
IO W ; Havana s’d wr s. 4 0*60; do. 2tis, 20 * 3 5 : 
do, binders, 12*18; do. seed till. 5 * 8 ; Conn and 
Mass ftll. 8 * 1 0 : do, binders, 1 2917; do, 2ds, 1 8 * 
25< do, fair wrappers, 2 5 9 3 0 ; do, Ane wrappers. 35 
t!46; Penn wrappers. 20 * 4 0 ; do, fillers, 1 0 * 2 0 , 
u mat re wraps, #2.00*3,2o. 
WOOL—The receipt* of wool the past week were 
6838 bales 
domestic 
and 3946 bale* foreign, 
against 7787 bales domestic and 3048 bale# for­ 
eign last week, and 4814 bales domestic and 364 
bales foreign for the corresponding week in 1890. 


W A TER TOW N C A TTLE M A R K E T 


Arrivals of live stock at Brighton and W atertow n 
for the week past: 
Cattle. 3614: sheep and lambs. 5544; 
swine, 
38,801; veals, 771; horses. 1194. 
W estern cattle, 2952; 
Eastern, 062. 
Western sheep and lambs, 4607; Eastern, 987; 
N orthern.......... 
PHICX* o r HIPES, TALLOW, SKIHS, AC. 
Cent* V lb.; 
Each. 
Brighton hide*..6 
d 0 1 -i Sheepskin* . . 
6O rf#l.00 
Brighton tall’w.iAbffSV# Lain b ik in i.. 
Country hide#.. 
i 
m 
Country tall'w.,2 


73®$ 1.40 
Dairyskins. . . 
259409 
Calfskins .. .$ 
6 * 8 


T H E Y O U N G W ID O W . 


[Wide Awake,] 
She is modest, but not bashful; 
Free aud easy, bu t not bold; 
Like an apple, ripe and mellow— 
N ot too young and not too old. 
iiulf Inviting, half repulsive; 
Now advancing and now shy. 
There U mischief in her dimple, 
There is danger hi her eye. 


She has studied human nature, 
She is schooled in all the arts, 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of a1! hearts. 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile; 
Oh. a maid is sometimes charming, 
B ut a widow—all the while. 


Are you sad? How very serious 
Will her handsome face become! 
Are you angry? She is wretched. 
Lonely, friendless, fearful, dum b! 
Are you mirthful? How her laughter, 
Silver sounding, will ring out! 
8he can lure and catch and play you 
As the angler does the trout. 


Ye old bachelors of forty; 
Who have grown so bold and wise; 
Young American* of twenty, 
With the love looks In your eyes; 
You may practice all the lessons 
Taught by Cupid since the fall; 
But I know a l'rtie widow 
Who could wai Pad foci you all, 


LITTLE MISS DOT. 


W S1TTXS FOH TMK W 'X P K l G I P S * 


B V M L U A X M. L R K U E . 


"Miss Dorothy! Miss Dorothy!” 
Sharply, shrilly, tho voice pirror*d tho still, 
rs rm air. It was plainly evident that the 
tall, middle-aired woman who called was 
eery anpry at not receiving an answer, for 
she sna*ehed up a lanr* min h at and with 
Iona?, rapid strides strode down the broad 
driveway. 
At the (fare she paused, and with uplifted 
hand shielding her tare from the hot. clar­ 
ion snn. she eagerly scanned the acres of 
cree ii lawn that stretched before her. 
"Miss Dor-o-tliy!" 
“Yes. yes! I’m coming. 'Wait a m inute, 
please." and. w ith swift, dying footsteps, a 
young girl cam e hounding across the lawn. 
A noble hound and a skye terrier followed, 
leaping on her at every step she took. 
“ Down, Tonto! Frits, ypu ba I dog! See 
w hat you have done to my dress.’’ and she 
looked rather ruefully at the large rent in 
the w hite m uslin - w it; to once, b u t non- 
tom and bedraggled w ith m ud. 
"W ell, I never?” and the elder woman 
held up both hands in am azem ent. "N ever 
saw such a sight! Is th at it? ” 
It was a 
sweet, laughing voice th at asked the ques­ 
tion. But the warm, flushed face was more 
so -ro u n d and piquant, sparkling w ith life 
and animation. Her head was uncovered, 
but the short, brown hair clustered about 
it in soft, loving tendrils. 
"I have been rom ping w ith tho dogs. 
Mrs. Grey. It was warm work, though, and 
I do wish I had a fan. Oh, m ay I have your 
hat?" and. m errily laughing, the tempest- 
uons girl ruthlessly snatched the h at from 
the astonished woman. 
"W ell, I never!” 
At this second amazed ejaculation the 
dimpling sprite threw back her head, send­ 
ing out peal after peal of clear, irresistible 
laughter. 
"There. Mrs. Grey, I feel more com fort­ 
able," and she placed the h at back care­ 
fully. "T hanks—but oil. I forgot: you called 
mc. For w hat am I wanted, please?" 
"Mr. W ellman wishes to see you, but you 
can’t go to him w ith your dress in th at con­ 
dition.’’ 
"Guardy!” and the hot. vivid color rushed 
o’er cheek anti brow, "h u t I cannot help it 
if I do look so -so wild. He knows th at I 
never look and act like other girls. Down, 
Ponto! 
Fritz, come on!” 
and w ithout 
stopping, she bounded up the massive stone 
steps, both dogs follow ing; a pretty picture 
of innocent girlish grace and abandon. 
W ith a quick, impetuous m ovem ent she 
threw open the study door, glancing half 
doubtfully and a trifle tim idly at the figure 
reclining in the largo easy chair. 
“Ah, little Mias Dot, you have returned. 
Been romping as usual. Now, confess,” and 
an amused, playful smile curved Earle 
W ellm an’s lips. 
"You are right, Guardy. Look!” and she 
held out the torn gown. 
“Oh. Dot!" laughing softly, "w hat a wild­ 
fow l^ you arc! I heard Mrs. Grey call you 
'Miss Dorothy,’ and as I saw you tearing 
across the lawn, the (logs at your heels. I 
could not help smiling. Such a grand nam e 
for a little holden, brimful of m e and m is­ 
chief. Miss Dorothy, indeed! N othing but 
’Little Miss Dot' will suit you. It is short, 
just like - ’’ 
"Stop!” an d a tiny foot cam e down an­ 
grily. “I know I’m short, hut yon noed not 
tell me. and as for my nam e, w h at’s in a 
nam e, anyway?” and she tossed back one 
awry curl in angrs impatience. 
"A great deal. Miss Dot.” and Dot Baker 
looked up in surprise, wondering at the 
cold hauteur she saw pictured in tile strong, 
m anly face bending over ber—a lace th at 
could lie chillingly cold or irresistibly win­ 
ning. 
"Little Dot, see w hat I have hero!” and 
his face softened visibly, as he stepped to 
the sofa and threw back a white coverlid, 
revealing the sweet, dimpled face of a 
sleeping child. 
W ith a low cry of delight. Dot fell on her 
kin-cr before it. 
"W here did she come from, G uardy?” and 
Dot hid her face iii the mass of soft flannel. 
"I do not know. Dot. I found this basket 
In the hall. In it was this child, quietly 
sleeping, as she is now. And not a word of 
explanation. I cannot 
understand. Can 
you lilt this veil of m ystery th e least hit, 
Miss Dot?" 
“I! H ow l?" 
"W ell, then, w hat are we going to do?” 
"Do? 
She lifted her head, vague alarm 
and distre ss in lier face. Then she sprung 
tilt, clasping the sleeping child to herr 
"l et me keep Hie child, Guardy. You 
could not send the jioor innocent awav, 
could you?” and she gazed at him plead­ 
ingly. 
M iss Dot. you surprise me. W hy are you 
so interested in the little stranger?" 
“.Stranger!” Then, as if recollecting her­ 
self. she bent and kissed the little face, thus 
hiding tile deep color that had suffused her 
own. 
“I ani interested because I love little 
ones: aiel sec, she is aw ake.” And she held 
up the baby cirl to his view. "Isn ’t she 
pretty ?” Ann the tender-hearted, im pul­ 
sive girl covered the little face w ith warm, 
Jo-ring caresses. 
"Oh. Guardy. say th at I may keep her. 
I have always loved lier. I —” 
"W hat!” 
"1—1 m ean I have always loved children. 
Now please don’t look so cross.” 
It was true th at Earle W eiltnan did look 
thoroughly angry-bew ildered. 
’’Dorothy B aker!” laying one hand heav­ 
ily on her shoulder. "Do you know any­ 
thing about this child?” 
"Yes,” throw ing him a look of m ingled 
fear and defiance; "I know th at I love 
her.” 
“ i» v e lier! 
You love everything and 
every one.” 
"Do I?” 
es, w ith one exception, Miss Dot. But 
th a t is not answ ering my question directly. 
M i nit do you know about this stranger?” 
"I said I knew th at I loved her. 
"Oh, Miss Dot. why can von not be sen­ 
sible one m om ent?” and an am used sm ile 
chased away the look of a n x o u s inquiry. 
"W hy won’t you think of bow I am placed, 
w ith a baby—a m ere infant, on m y hands, 
and —” 
“ She is a year old. G uardy.” 
"A year old! How do you know that, Miss 
Dot ? 
“I—oh well, I should judge so. W ouldn’t 
you?” 
She looked so innocently dem ure th at it 
wats w ith difficulty th at her questioner re­ 
frained from smiling. 
"Yes. I think you are rig h t.” and h? looked 
m ore earnestly at the baby face, nestling so 
contentedly against Dot. 
The eyes, a pretty I due, were w ideopen 
and gazing at him in pretty wonder. Invol­ 
untarily he held out his hands, at which 
the baby crowed in delight. Its little dress 
was neat and prettily m ade, and, evidently, 
careful, loving hands had robed the little 
one. 
"W ell. Miss Dot.” 
“ Yes, G uardy.” 
"I ain sorely puzzled. Let your wom an’s 
w it advise m e.” 
"M’om&ii’s w it!” laughingly. 
“And vou 
aro always begg u s me to try to be sensible.” 
"W ell, then. try to tell me whore lean 
find a home tor this child. If I cannot find 
some good, m otherly soul to take it d e 
shall have to send it into the city to the 
orphan asylum, where it will be cared for. 
Mlty. Dot! M iiat is the trouble?” and he 
sprang forward in aiarm . 
W ith a face from winch every particle of 
color had fled, exes fastened on hts in wild. 
dilated terror, clinging to the child as if 
fearful th at it would he torii from her, she 
faced him. 
"No! no!” Slowly the words fell from 
her b en ch ed lips. "Don’t do that. Guardy! 
It would Lie cruel.v ru eI! Baby was sent to 
you. Some one wants you to care for it. 
som eone knew th at you were pitiful and 
tender 
hearted. 
Don’t, don’t send lier 
away." 
“Nome o ne! Do you know who th at some 
one is?" he sternly demanded. 
“W hy. how should I know ?” and she 
looked at 
him in blank astonishm ent. 
"Only som e one m ust have thought so, or 
they would not have left her here. Don’t 
you see? And.” she tim idly added, “it 
m ust lie th at God wished you to ( are for 
baby.” 
He smiled at her childish explanation. 
"Miss I>i<t, w hat a queer girl you are. Will 
I ever understand your strange moods? All 
terror one moment, tearfully entreating tho 
next, hut always determ ined to have your 
own unruly way.” 
"A nd may I this tim e? 
May I keep 
b ab y ?” she asked eagerly. 
"Do you realize, cnild, w hat a strange pre­ 
dicam ent th is places me in? Mil at would 


"T hen I know' w hat we can do. Guardy. 
You can tell Mrs. Grundy that Mrs. Grey, 
your housekeeper, has adopted a child. She 
will consent if I ask her. May I?” 
E ar.e W ellman tugged viciously at his 
dark m oustache, looking thoughtfully at 
th e uplifted face, 
"You know. Guardy. th at I am so lone­ 
some some tim es. Ju st think how this little 
one would am use me. Do not refuse me, 
G uardy.” 
"No, I will not. Have your own way. 
little Miss Dot. T hat is. if Mrs. Grey will 
consent.” 
"Oh, she will. 
Now 
kiss your little 
protege,” aud Dot, laughingly held up the 
cooing baby. 
W ith deeper color, Earle 
W ellman bent his dark head and did as she 
bade him. 
"T hat's rig h t!” and. laughing merrily, the 
happy, trium phant girl fled from the room. 
It was at college th at E arle W ellm an m et 
H ow ard Baker 
They w ere classm ates, aud 


Rooti became close friends. 
A long time 
i had elapsed ainee the day they graduated. 
I wh n Earle received a letter from Howard, 
i w ritten on his dying bed. 
Iii It lie im- 
! pl ore I E arle to oeonmo guardian t o l l s 


I m ot hor'ess lO-year-old girl. "She is rich In 
! worldly goods.” he wrote, “but w ithout a 


I home. 
E arle accepted the charge, and 
[ placed Dorothy Baker under his m other’s 
IO' ing rare. This was eight years ago. 
Dorothy, or little Miss Dot, as she was 
generally called, owing to her pctito form 
and chi dish ways a t IO, w ilful, yet loving, 
a sparkling le i of fun 
an i cheer, was 
changed hut little ut the age of 18. While 
Earle W ellm an, still handsom e a t 30, had 
lo 't the frank, m erry-hearted way th a t had 
once characterized him. and had grown 
co dly stem and repelling to all, excepting 
the irresistible Dot. 
It was true, as the servants said—that 
Dot could win a smile, even a snatch of true, 
ringing 
laughter from Earle W ellm an, 
w hile others failed. Her childish winsome­ 
ness unconsciously compelled all to love 
ber. 
lie r irrepressible im pulsiveness was 
forever causing ber trouble, yet she was 
always ready to soothe and cheer others 
w ith aer soft, caressing ways. W ilfully de­ 
fiant one-moment, strangely unlet and 
lovingly docile the next she had woven 
herself a round Mrs. W ellm an's heart until 
she s chum! Ii koan own daughter. 
It had been a happy household of four, 
till the d seovery that Lucie W ellm an had 
elope ! w ith a struggling artist robbed it of 
all its sunshine, crushing out th e life of tho 
gentle m otlier, for the sudden blow was too 
heavy. 
Then it was that E arle 'Wellman 
changed—a change so quick and com plete 
th at It was difficult to realize and believe. 
He opened one letter nom the erring girl, 
pleading for forgiveness, thus obtaining 
lier address, so that lie could forward oue- 
lialf the fortune bequeathed him a t his 
m other’s death, and forbade her ever to let 
him see her face a rain. Then he asked Dot 
to refrain from uttering her nam e in his 
presence, laying his m other’s sudden death 
at her door. 
"Tine. Lucie had pleaded w ith her brother 
to allow lier to m arry the artist, whom, she 
declared, she loved. All to no avail. Had 
appealed to th e motlier, hut the son ruled, 
and the young girl left them . Since then 
Earle had not seen lier, and her num erous 
letters wero throw n on the burning coals 
unopened, 
Dot still rem ained, and the active house­ 
keeper and se n n its were all the com pan­ 
ions she had in tile large, roomy mansion 
E trie spent most of his tune m the city, and 
Dot was left to am use herself tho best she 
could. She missed Lucie sorely, ayu! had 
attem pted to b ro ’ch the subject manVtimes. 
hut E arle’s chilling hauteur had silenced 
her. 
She found no chance now to he lonesome. 
Baby, as she continued to call her. claimed 
all lier tim e and the child clung to her with 
passionate fondness 
L eafing th e child Dot w ent into Earle’s 
study one day. He was. as on the day the 
little stranger hod fallen into his hands so 
m ysteriously, just one y ar ago. lazily re­ 
clining in the same chair. He arose as she 
c u t‘red. 
welcoming 
lier w ith a warm, 
pleaded snide. 
"Ah. Miss Dot, you have Baby, as usual." 
"W hy, of course! M’e are inseparable, 
an't I love lier so." 
He saw the w istful, yearning look that 
she cast on the child, so full of anxiety, too, 
that he felt som ething was amiss. 
"M’hat is the trouble. Miss Dot? Isn’t 
Baby w ell?” and lie took th e curly-headed 
fairy up in his arms. He, too, had learned 
to care for the blue-eyed strander. 
“Yes,” hesitatingly, “Baby is w ell; but, 
oh. Guardy! I w aut to talk to you. May 
I?” and she looked at him anxiously, en­ 
treatingly. 
"W hy. child! W hat do you m ean? W hy 
ask if you m ay? Am I not alw ays will­ 
ing?” 
"Yes, Guardy, yes! 
But it is about— 
Lucie. Oh. don’t! and she grasped his arm 
with both hau ls, as she saw the look of 
m ingled rage and consternation th a t had 
swept over his face. 
"D orothy!" 
"Oh, Guardy, don’t look so! 
Be pitiful,” 
and tho tears welled up into her brown 
eyes. w hile his face softened slightly. 
"T hink ofall these years, and not aw ord 
from Lucie. Don’t you w ant to see her?” 
“ No!” D istinctly and harshly the word 
fell, and he threw off lier hands aud walked 
to the window. 
One m om ent the girl looked after him. 
irresolute and doubtful, then she followed. 
This tim e siiedid not touch him, hut laid 
one hand on the head of the child clinging 
to her dress. 
"Guardy, I do not believe you. 
I know 
you do w ant to sre her.” 
"Miss D orothy!” and Earle looked at hor 
in am azem ent. 
"I m ean it. Since baby cam eyou have re­ 
lented toward you sister. O, Guardy, for­ 
give her fully. 
"Dot, I cannot. Think of m other. You 
know and I know that it was Lucie’s dis­ 
graceful conduct that killed her. Forgive 
her! Never." 
"T hink of your motlier in heaven—plead­ 
ing for her homeless child. She loved and 
would have forgiven her, in spite of all. 
Guardy, for her sake, call her back.” 
M idi a stifled groan he staggered to a 
chair, burying his face in both hands. Dot 
cast herself down at his feet, laying oue 
hand on his I lowed head. 
"G uardy!” There was a depth of pitying 
tenderness in lier young voice. "Let me 
tell you w hat I know of Lucie. She is in 
B~ alone. H er husband is dead, and she is 
longing to return homo. I long to have her. 
Her husband was true. Guardy. and she 
loved him to the end. T hink of that. Oil. 
say som ething to me! This awful silence 
frightens me so." 
Tie lifted ins head slowly. 
"Let mc think, Dot. I am bew ildered," 
an i he passed his hand over hts forehead. 
"Yes, th in k . G uardy! T hink of the long 
years th a t have rolled by since she last saw 
her h o m e-h er brother! And. oh, Guardy, 
think of the long, heart-broken year that 
has passed since she held her baby in lier 
arm s. T hink how she is yearning to feel 
the tbnch of warm, baby lips once more. 
Knowing all this, can you refuse to allow 
her to return hom e?” 
"H er baby!” 
"Yes, baby! This is hers. H er own Alice, 
nam ed after your m other 
Oh, don’t send 
her aw ay!” and the girl sprang up, clasping 
both arm s closely around the child. 
"This Lucie’s child? Ani I dream ing?” 
"No, it is tru e,” and she placed the baby 
Jrirl in his arms. W ithout a w ord he dropped 
lis head over th at of the w andering child. 
"And you knew it. Miss Dot?” 
"Yes, I knew it.” she repeated, hum bly, 
“I hoped you would learn to love baby. then, 
for her sake, would forgive Lucie. M’ili you 
do so, G uardy?” 
“Let me think. Leave me for a minute, 
Dot.” 
He kissed th e child, gently replacing her 
in Dot’s outstretched arm s. And her heart 
ached as she saw the pained, worn expres­ 
sion on his face. 
"W ill you forgive m e for my deceit and 
intrigue first?" 
"I have nothing to forgive, little Miss 
Dot,” and lier eyes brightened as the old p et. 
nam e fell on her car. 
She closed tho door gently, throw ing one 
backw ard glanco at nim as he sat with 
bowed head. 
A few m inutes later the door was pushed 
open. He did not look up. thinking it was 
Dot,rind he half expect ii to feel her light 
hand la’d on his head. The silence oppressed 
him. He lifted his head. 
"L ucie!” he sprang from the chair, took 
two steps towards tile slight, black-robed 
figure, then tu rned from her. 
No, Guardy! Not th at!” and another form 
flew across the room, grasping his arm, and 
Dot’s tearful, pleading face looked un into 
his. "For liabv’s sake; for m other’s -fo r 
m ine—forgive her.” 
"Lucie! ’ 
"E arle!” 
Tho long-parted brother and sister were ip 
each others’ arms. 
"L ittle Miss Dot.” 
"Yes. Guarders” 
"I w ant a little paym ent for all this skil­ 
ful stratagem on your part. Can I have 
it? ” 
“Tell me w hat you w ant first,” and once 
more the roguish dimples danced about in 
m erry glee. 
"I w ant little Miss Dot for my own—mv 
wife. Even though I am old a n d —”* A soft 
hand was laid over his mouth. 
"B ut I shall he Mrs. Dorothy then." and 
her sweet, ringing laughter rang through 
tile room. And Earle W ellman was con­ 
tent. 
____________________ 


A n E xplanation N eeded. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
“See here, sir!” she said, as she entered 
a sewing m achine office the other day, 
"your agent has imposed upon m e.” 
“Is it possible, m a’am ? 
In w hat re­ 
spect?” 
"Yes, sir; he has lied to me, and I don’t 
w ant your m achine!” 
“ How has he deceived you?” 
"W hy, he came into my house and told 
me that your machine was the best in the 
world; told it right before witnesses, and I 
can prove every word oi it!" 
"B ut th at was not deceiving you, m a’am ." 
"Y ps, it was. I hadn’t th e m achine two 
days before another agent called and said 
his was the best, and lie had a circular to 
back it up. He had hardly got out of doors 
when another called and said his m achine 
had taken IO m edals.” 
"B ut we have taken 15, m a’am .” 
"Oh, have you?” 
"And are sure to get the prem ium at the 
next w orld’s fair.” 
■’Indeed!” 
"And we li#ve issued a challenge for a 
public trial which no other niachene dare 
accept.” 
"Is th at so? Then your m achine is the 
best after all? ” 
“C ertainly.” 
“Then you will please excuse me. 
I 
thought I had been imposed upon, and I 
guess I was a little hasty. The other agents 
m ust have been the liars.” 


CHINESE SQUEEZES. 


Not the Hug of Affection or 
Friendship’s Grasp. 


A Pressure on Money Which Makes it 


Stick to the Fingers. 


Sufferers Gall it Stealing—Those Who 
Get it Gall it a Commission. 


[Chester Holcombe In Youth’s Companion.] 
Tho Chinese squeeze is not exactly the 
"hug” of affection nor the close grasp of 
hands joined in friendship. It is a cont- 
np'rcial term and refers to a pressure ex- 
I cried upon money in any form by tho fin- 
i gore of every m an through whoso hands it 
may pass and to whom it does not belong—a 
pressure which causes a fjortion of the 
money to rem ain in his possession. 
[ 
It is the x in the algebraic form ula of 


i every purchase you m ake, the value of 
j which you can never discover. The prob 
I levo is som ething like this: "If my cook 
| buys IO pounds of beef and charges me 12 
cents a pound for it, how m uch does it cost 
him , and w hat is 
Hie am ount of his 
!squeeze?” 
Dr perhaps it takes another form, some­ 
w hat like t)ie following: "If I go to a store 
! and buy IO yards of silk, which I bring 
, hom e under my coat, w hen m y butler dis- 


I covers the fact of the purchase and goes to 


j the store, how large I) squeeze does he ex- 
I to it from the m erchant?” 
Again, perhaps it takes another form and 
reads as follows: "I sent $5 the other day 
to a Chinese woman who is very poor. How 
m uch did the servant who carried my gift 
actually hand to hor, and how m uch did he 
keep as a squeeze?” 
The sufferers by this system call it steal­ 
ing, w hile those who practise it regard it as 
a sort of commission. 
The Chinese, in their dealings w ith one 
another, all suffer from it and all practise 
it. The system is as old as the empire, and 
is said to have had its origin in an ancient 
custom under which household servants 
wore paid no regular wages, but received 
food, one suit of clothes a year, and in addi­ 
tion a sum of money ra sod in this m anner: 
From the price paid for every article, of 
w hatever sort, used in tile family, the gate- 
keener or porter retained 
one piece of 
"cash” rn every fifty. At Hie end of each 
year the sum was distributed am ong the 
servants iii proportion to their positions in 
the service of the family. 
W hether this explanation is corrector 
not, it certainly is a fact that, in paving out 
or receiving cash, one gets or gives only 49 
pieces for every nom inal 50 unless there is 
an agreem ent to the contrary. 
The servants in China are the best in the 
world. They are quiet, prom pt, faithful 
and affectionate. They seldom com plain of 
late hours or hard work. 
As 
a 
class 
they 
aro 
exceedingly 
honest. 
Table linen 
and 
silver-ware, 
and 
even 
money 
may 
be 
left 
in their charge, with assurance th at every 
piece will be faithfully accounted for. Iii 
15 years, w ith a large establishm ent of ser­ 
vants, I never had occasion to charge oue of 
them with theft, or w ith even tho loss 
through carelessness of any article. 
It is commonly and truly rem arked th at 
ladies who have lived in China are spoiled 
for housekeeping at home, with all its diffi­ 
culties. by the excellent service to which 
they have become accustomed. 
But. honest and faithful as the servants 
are iii every other respect. Chinese servants 
will squeeze, and, curiously enough, m uch 
of their very diligence and prom ptness,much 
of their good nature and patience under hard 
work and late hours, is due to this very 
practice. 
They ate am iable under lata 
hours and extra service. M by? Because 
they "charge it in the bill.” 
The cook rem em bers tho daily reckoning 
of accounts at 9 o’clock in tho m orning, and 
in tho extra cash w hich lie puts on the 
price of each article purchased, you pay him 
for extra labor caused. The other servants 
share w ith him rn the proceeds of the 
squeeze. 
W hile Chinese servants never complain 
because oi much company and consequent 
hard work, they have been known to leave 
situations 
because tho 
family live too 
plainly, and had too sm all a grocer’s bill. 
All sorts of expedients ana devices have 
been resorted to b y foreign housekeepers in 
China to out an end to this system, and all 
have failed. 
It one does his own m arketing, he dis­ 
covers presently th at his servants have fol­ 
lowed hun up, and quietly levied a squeeze 
upon every person w ith whom he lias dealt. 
Ile also discovers that, allowing nothing 
for tim e spent in m arketing, Ids servants 
eau buy more Cheaply than be can, even 
when their squeeze is added to the actual 
m arket price. No ho has lost not only tim e 
but money in his efforts at reform. 
If one takes pains to inform himself as to 
the proper prices ol all articles used, the 
servant cheats him in the weight or m eas­ 
ure, charging for five pounds when lie has 
actually bought four. 
At last, perhaps, the m aster provides him ­ 
self w ith Chinese scales and measures, and 
weighs and m easures every article. He is 
happy until lie discovers th at his scales 
weigh omy 14 ounces for a pound, and th at 
consequently his servant has had a squeeze 
of 12 Va per cent. / 
Determ ined not to bo beaten, the em ­ 
ployer procures a pair of scales th at have 
born tested and found to bo full weight. 
These he keeps under lock and key and 
thinks th at at last he has circum vented the 
sqii ezer. 
Not at all. He has weighed his pound of 
m utton, found it full w eight and has paid 
only the m arket price. Blit after all this is 
done and the m aster’s back is turned, the 
cook cuts off a quarter of a pound from Hie 
jo ut, carries it to tho butcher aud is paid 
for it. 
lf 
the 
m aster 
rem arks 
upon 
the 
sm all quantity th a t appears 
upon 
the 
table, he is gravely inform ed th at "In 
a 
dry 
clim ate, 
kite 
th at 
of 
Fokin, 
m utton shrinks much m ore iii roasting than 
it does in the m aster’s honorable country!” 
A friend of m ine who made the experi­ 
m ent of paying his servant a regular com­ 
mission of IO per cent, on purchases en lieu 
of the squeeze found th at fps expenses were 
increased by more than th at proportion. 
The servant took the commission and con­ 
tinued his squeeze as before. The China­ 
m an had reasoned th at since his m aster was 
able to pay him an open commission of IO 
per cent, he could safely b eb le d secretly a 
little more than before. 
The dism issal of a servant found guilty of 
this practice rarely serves any good pur­ 
pose. Indeed, it may be found at a later 
period th at his successor is even worse, and 
is not only m aking his own profit, but also 
paying a pension to the one whom he has 
supplanted. 
In one of the legations in Pekin years 
the m inister determ ined to suppress the 
practice and dismissed the porter, or gate­ 
keeper. who is always a prom inent actor in 
the system. 
Long afterw ard it was discovered th a t the 
other servants, headed by the new gate­ 
keeper, had regularly paid the discharged 
servant his usual wages up to the day of his 
death, and then had buried him with m uch 
ceremony. 
In m any of the larger establishm ents the 
servants aro formed 
into w hat may be 
be term ed a "co-operative ctlablishm ent.” 
Under this system each servant deposits his 
squeezes in a bank, where an account is 
kept, and at certain fixed periods the sum 
total is divided. 
Large Chinese houses are invariably built 
in a square and surrounded by a high wall, 
having, as a rule, but one gate, w hich is 
alw ays kept closed, and a gatekeeper is in 
attendance day and night. 
It is easy for this mail to know all the pur­ 
chases m ade in the “compound,” as it is 
calle t, lf a m erchant declines to pay the 
squeeze dem anded, lie is refused admission. 
The illustration shows a group of Chinese 
servants, w ith th e head, or, as he m ight well 
be term ed. "T he President of the Jolly 
Sque zers.” in the chair. 
M’itli all the expressions of jollity frank­ 
ness and honesty found on their faces they 
are shrewd students of bureau nature, and 
each one could tell, if he would, all the foi­ 
bles of his m aster, and especially just how 
far he can be safely blea, and just at w hat 
point the squeezing process m ust stop. 
A foreigner, no m atter w hat his official 
rank, does not hesitate to enter a m arket or 
i a store and inquire the price of any article 


I on which he believes his servants aro levy­ 
ing too large a squeeze. 
But even a sm all Chinese m andarin would 
consider it beneath his dignity to m ake sucli 
an inquiry. Hence all Chinese officials are 
, in these m atters hopelessly at the mercy of 
their servants. The worst victim to squeezes 
iii C hina is tho most powerful oi all the 
Chinese, his im perial majesty, the emperor. 
Probably not more than 25 per cent, of 
the money collected in Ins nam e ever 
reaches his treasury. For every article pur­ 
chased for his use he pays four tim es the 
; proper value. 
| 
The Chinese say, regarding the 
m ilk 


i brought into the city each m orning for his 
i use. th at each m andarin through whose 


i hands it passes takes out a cupful and puts 
iii a cup of water, w ith the result th at when 
it reaches his m ajesty not even the color of 
m ilk rem ains. 


"flat am a pooty hard question som etim es. 
Ef yoh wits playin’ to my house, dan 
wouldn’t be on’y fob, bu t et you wus play 
at Nim Jenkins’ dab m ight he six oh sebben 
’foil yoh knowed it.” 


THROWING THE SLIPPER. 


How the Custom Originated and What 


It Means-W hy It is Less Popular In 


Chicago Than Anywhere Else. 
[St. Lents Star-Raving*.] 
The origin of tile custom of throw ing tho 
slipper after the bride seems to lie m uch en- 
gu I fed i ti mystery- It is a very ancient prac­ 
tice, and is said to be a relic of tho old cus­ 
tom of opposition to the capture of the bride. 
By others it is said to have indicated renun­ 
ciation on tho part of the parents and rela­ 
tives. Tho plucking off of the shoe was sig­ 
nificant cf renunciation am ong the ancient 
Jews. 
Our present slipper, w ith its high heels 
and tend' ncy toward rosettes and buckle 
garnishm ent and em broidery, bas the touch 
of the Louis XIV. and Louis XV. fashions. 
M’ith the scant ball gown of 1810 and 1815, 
slippers wero worn low, w ithout heels, iii 
accordance with the general classic char­ 
acter of dress then adopted, and which 
w ent so far as to m ake the w earing of san­ 
dals the mode am ong some of the great. 
dam es of France. 
The slipper for dancing at that period was 
cut low, made of very yielding m aterial, 
and was fastened to the ankle by m eans of 
ligam ents, which were crossed fancifully 
and carried high above the ankle. Some of 
the simpers were cut in a point at the base 
of tile instep, the point directed toward the 
toe. This cut is becom ing to a broad foot, 
and by m eans of a fancy facing m ay be 
, rendered very m uch stronger, and he qu te 


j as effective by extending Hie lappets at the 
: instep higher over the foot. M’e may choose 
| our dress slippers from even- style of every 
I age today, and tho shape of a slipper has 


I m uch to do with the comeliness of tile foot- 
A very ntnusing custom prevailed in west. 


I em Asia of leaving shoos or slippers outside 


I of the door to denote th at the m aster or 
I mistress of the house was engaged, and not 
to be intruded upon, a pract co altogether 
too highly and delicately civilized to have 
rem ained lost to us moderns all these centu­ 
ries. How m uch fib-telling would such a 
quiet custom spare us a t the present day! I 
The '.Turkish slipper is a very popular 
fancy w ith our ladies just now. Thousands 
of them are selling, m any of them finding 
place upon my lady’s fee: in lier boudoir, 
aud others for fancy costumes, w hile as fa­ 
vors for the germ an they arc very comme ii 
faut. 
Made wholly of leather - rod, yel­ 
low, w hite, tan. brown, blue, heelless, with 
th at charm ing feature peculiar to East In ­ 
dian foot gear, tho sharp pointed little 
turned up toe, it is irresistible to the fem in­ 
ine fancy. The e si ppers come garnished 
w ith tinsel em broidery in gold and silver, 
and fluffy silk pompons. 
The Turkish slipper worn by the high class 
ladies, the Fatim as cf Turkey, the sultanas 
in the harem s, has been described as m ade 
of w hite satin and em broidered in gold 
thread. 
B ut why are we not cultivating a borne 
industry for this fancy chassure? W hat 
has become of our ancient m occasin? Oh, 
no, our ancestors did not wear it. to 
he 
sure. 
but 
it 
was 
worn by those 
who 
wore, 
perhaps, 
not 
so 
far 
re­ 
moved from tim T urks after all. Let us 
cultivate the slipper of Pocahontas, and 
w ith it a homo industry which m ay lie the 
m eans of saving some of our brave boys 
tlieir scalps this winter, if report speaks 
truly, for the Indians are said to be starv­ 
ing, and, if their hands have not forgot 
their cunning, the m aking of moccasins 
m ay save them . The moccasin is a pretty 
affair, w ith its round toes and zigzag bor­ 
derings and Indian bead work. 
In boudoir slippers m adem oiselle m aybe 
as unique as she chooses: although the con­ 
ventional slipper is low and perfectly plain, 
it lias always been In the boudoir th at fine 
(lames have indulged in individual caprice. 
The low shoe, with its fanciful linlngot fur, 
is a very com fortable little article ’or cham ­ 
ber use. and rem inds one of the “One. two, 
buckie my shoe” period. It is also like a 
shoo worn by Grecian ladies, w hich was 
laced before and lined w ith fur of some ani­ 
mal of the cat tribe, whose claws hung 
pendant from the top. 
It seems, indeed, quite m anifest, from the 
variety of s’yle and garnishm ent peculiar 
to fashionable chassure today, th a t the 
American girl is quite as devoted to her 
pantoiifies us ever a French woman was. 
ami the latter’s passions for bulls and ball 
slipper# is proverbial. 


T H IN G S T H E H O T E L CJL.ERK SEES. 


T he C urious H abits of G uests in the 
H o ste lries 
* 
[Now York Times.] 
There are few things w ithin ordinary eye­ 
sight and earshot w hich escape tho atten ­ 
tion of the average hotel clerk. The clerk 
w ithin the range of his powers is virtually 
om nipresent. He is am bidextrous, rnany- 
Itongued, greeting the guests in a thousand 
varied t ones of cordial interest. 
One of tho many observations of the hotel 
clerk is the alm ost m om entary study of tile 
guests who pass before him. He learns their 
ways and their idiosyncrasies, w hile tho 
tones of their voices grow' as fam iliar to his 
ear as their faces to his eye. 
In speaking of different characteristics of 
the guests, a well-known clerk in one of the 
big hotels of tho city m entioned the h ab ’ts 
of some of them . form ed of extended strolls 
about the corridors. "T here was one gen­ 
tlem an here last w inter.” ho said, "whom 
we used to call ‘W et W eather.’ 
"He used to w alk outside the hotel every 
clear day regularly, hu t when the weather 
was bad he used to take to the corridors and 
w alk by the hour. Last w inter was pretty 
w et, and he kept to the corridors very 
steadily for a tim e. By the tim e the grip 
cam e lie had begun to go up stairs and tram p 
around the whole house. 
"H e had a queer freak of ‘w alking m ath­ 
em atically,’ as he cal led it. and he would 
trace triangles and quadrilaterals over the 
mosaics by the hour. I used to watch him 
sta rt over there by th e far corner and make 
a hee line across for tho pillars, then make 
a tack over to the opposite corner, and then 
take a leg back to the start, m ilking the 
triangle. 
"He had a good m any paths, and it got so 
th at on overy rainy m orning as regularly as 
the clock got around to 9.30, ‘W et W eather’ 
would issue from the far passageway ami 
begin his triangulator quadrilateral course. 
"T here comes one of our corridor hour 
w alkers,” the clerk added, pointing to a 
fine-looking gentlem an of fully 60 years, 
coining si.uvly along the hallw ay, w ith his 
hands locked behind him and his silk hat 
just slightly tipped forward over his fore­ 
head. AVitii steady gait he moved along his 
course, up and down, up and down, without 
a m om ent’s break. 
"Yes. we get to know the very step of our ■ 
guests,” the clerk continued. "W hy, time 
and again when I have had m y back to the 
hallw ay and heard footfalls com ing up to 
the desk. I have know n,w ithout turning tha 
it was Mr. Blank or Mr. Double Blank about 
to ask for his key or mail. 
‘‘O ther guests have the standing habit. 
W e have several who stand before the big 
window there by th e hour. O thers take to 
tile corridor seats,and some of these have pet 
corners, where they sit for hours at a tim e.” 


HOW TO DREAM. 


Science of the Art Lucidly 
Set Forth. 


If Ion Diram of Your Creditors it 


Means You Are in Debt. 


Dreaming of Marriage is Dangerous, 
When You Are Wide Awake, 


I flounced th at at tho forthcom ing consistory 
I im new cardinals will bo created. The gel- 
I den rose. at all t urns highly valued as a 
I distinct on. costs the Pope on each occasion 
of Its presentation 91 owe upon 10(»0 . Leo 
X III.’s life at the Vatican is simplicity itself. 
It is stated officially Hint his table expenses 


I do not exceed KIO lire a m onth. 
! 
The figure seem s incredible, but the state- 


I m cnt is definitely ma le. The Dope in his 
I cardinal days used to keep a chef and an 
; under cook, and when he moved Into the 
Vatican these m em bers of his household 
followed bim. In the lapse of years the 
chef died, and Ixio XIII. has never replaced 
h 
i m 
. ____________________ 


STRAIGHT TO THE GLASS. 


Josh B illings’ Philosophy. 
[New York Weekly.] 
If a m an iz very anxious tew kultivate a 
good opinyun ov hum an uatur, he m ustn’t 
know too m utch ov it. 
A phool iz not necessarily a m an w ithout 
enny sense, but one w ithout the right kiud 
ov sense 
W hen a m an gits tew talking about him ­ 
self. he seldum fails tew be eloquent, and 
often readies Hie sublime. 
Excellence iii tinny direction iz rare—even 
good clowns are skarse. 
Love generally 
changes coquetry 
to 
sense, and prudery to sillyness. 
It z only a step from cunning tew dis­ 
honesty, and it iz a step that a m an iz liable 
at enny tune tew take. 
Old age haz its nrivileges-one iz tow find 
fault w ith everything. 
M’eak 
and wicked are the tw o worst 
things th at eunyboddy can be charged 
with. 
He who iz w illing tow tru st everybodd.v 
iz w illing tew be cheated by everyboddy. 
W henever yu find a man with an excen- 
tricity ov enny kind, which he brags ov, yu 
kan put th at m an down az a "beat,” and 
charge it tew mi account. 
A wize m an iz never less alone than when 
alone. 
A m an may m istake hiz tallonts, but he 
kan ’t m istake hiz genius. 
T allent m ust 
hay memory, genius doesn’t require it. 
I don’t beleave th are iz a hum an boing on 
the face ov the earth, nor an angel in 
heaven, who iz posatively proof against 
tem ptashun. 


D isappointm ent. 
[Harper'* Bazar.] 
"Bronson m ust have lived, an uneventful 
life.” 
"W hy do you think so?” 
"He left roe his diaries for IO years when 
he died, and he hadn’t w ritten aline in any 
oi cm. 


I t A ll Depends. 
[Washington Tost.J 
“ No. Sam ,” said a M’asliington business 
m an to an old servant who had shown a 
disposition to m ake him a confidant con­ 
cerning some of his affairs. "No, S am : I 
never played cards. I couldn’t tell you how 
m any aces there are in a pack of cards.” 
j 
"W ell,” said tho old man, reflectively, 


Plausible. 
[Life.] 
A untie—Katie, you m ust not cut out dolls 
on Sunday. Rem em ber th e fourth com­ 
m andm ent. God m ade this beautiful w orld 
in six days and rested on tne seventh. 
K atie (after a little reflection)—Auntie. 
did He m ake everything in six days? 
“Yes, my dear, everything.” 
"W ell, I reckon He did rest, ’cause He 
didn t have anything else to do. 


F o r H or B ro th er’s W elfare. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Miss W inthrop—Poor Jack has now been a 
full-fledged architect forsix m onths, and he 
hasn’t had a single commission. He de­ 
signs beautiful houses. 
Mr. Tow nes—Miss M’inthrop —Rosalie — 
can’t I persuade you to let yoni brother de­ 
sign a nice country house for for us? 


[Chicago Herald.] 
To dream In path both straight and fair, 
Your work doth happiness declare; 
But crooked way* denote much 111 
To those who have a headstrong will. 
Of course i f you happen to dream about 
crooked paths you can get out of it on the 
ground th at you are not possessed of a head­ 
strong w ill; and th at it is as uear as dream s 
ever come true. If the sign is right, it was 
the dream th at did it: if the thing conies 
out as you had no reason to expect, you can 
change it to one of the m any exceptions 
that are required to provo the rule that 
dreams are reliable. 
There used to be an old w om an down in 
Illinois who had im plicit faith in anything 
she saw printed. If there w’ere any question 
of the accuracy of a statem ent, and one 
could bring her a newspaper declaration on 
the subject, she was convinced, .rod never 
again had a doubt. Now, it would be highly 
improper for th e skeptical reader to ask 
w hat 
she 
would 
have done had she 
happened 
to 
find 
counter 
statem ents 
on 
any 
subject. 
Questions 
of 
that 
kind would knock 
the 
sentim ent out 
of any old wom an or old theory either, for 
that m atter. And if th at ancient lady or 
any of her kin should bo living let them be 
informed th at dream s do come true. This 
cannot be denied, for a book has been 
printed setting forth all sorts of dream s and 
what they m ean, ami all any one need do if 
he wants a war map of his future is to eat 
mince pies and doughnuts and go to bed. 
Should he iii the early w atches of the 
night find him self in tho m idst of w hat the 
police reporter calls a conflagration, let him 
be admonished th a t— 
To dream of burning doth imply 
A sudden danger ripe and ntgb. 
Of all escapes yon then beware, 
For though fate threatens sue may spare. 
It will bo noticed th at Fate is a person in 
this ruse, and net a glittering generality. 
And like m any another person she has pro­ 
vided herself w ith an am ple way of escape 
if tho dream do not corno true. In that case 
she may toll you she threatened all right 
enough, hut on m ature consideration con­ 
cluded to spare you for future m idnight 
lunches. 
Lovers should never dream of beggars. 
It portends disaster of some sort or another: 
and the m an who finds him self in the act of 
beginning to dream about a beggar-h im ­ 
self or any o th e r-a n d cannot wake up, 
must go to see his love w ith an accident 
policy in his inside pocket after that.. For 
rale is on his track, and will not be switched 
off. But if you m ust dream of beggars, 
please be persuaded in tim e and give them 
something. Else you will never know 
peace. 
If yon d ream -o f soldiers it m eans th at 
your lady love—or your fellow, 
i f ’ffho 
dream er be one of the fairer, w eaker sex— 
w ll have to quit Ids or her present resi­ 
dence by paternal order on your account. 
Now, if you know he or she is com fortable 
there, do not let mo im plore you -do not 
dream of soldiers. 
To dream th a t you are cutting hay indi­ 
cates th at you will have great influence in 
society—cut quite a sw ath, as ii were. And 
if you dream of raking the hay together you 
ere fated to stand at the head of assemblies. 
Now w hat w ould ha more proper than to 
dream of raking the hay affer you have 
once dream ed of cutting it, The additional 
labor is trivial and the difference in recom­ 
pense is quite worth the trial. 
When. in the slum bers of m idnight, a man 
or a woman dream s th at he or she is sw im ­ 
ming it m akes all the difference in the 
world—or tim w ater-w h eth er his or ber 
head is under or above the surface. 
If 
under, then look out for troubles, and plenty 
of them, but if you aro navigating all right, 
with tho placid elem ent beneath you, flatter 
yourself th a t you will live to m ake ail or 
most of your enem ies your footstool. 
To dream you wade iii mire and stubble 
Foreteileth surely toil and trouble; 
Yet perseverance will not (ail 
v 
O’er toil and trouble to prevail. 
Another chanco to get out. you see. But 
there is one dream th at adm its of exception. 
lf you should so far forget yourself as to 
dream of legacy, get up in the early m orn­ 
ing and go about collecting nil your ai aff­ 
able assets, for w hat you have in the hands 
of "another” will be wasted and dissipated 
w ithout doing you any sort of good. To 
dream about lighting at single com bat sig­ 
nifies law suits and m arriages, the bo >k says. 
This is probably a n r sprint. M arriages and 
law suits is w hat the editor m eant 
Suits 
for divorce always come after and never 
before m arriage. 
lf you should get into the habit of dream ­ 
ing and in th at pitiable condition should 
find yourself dream ing of a m an w ith a 
lighted lantern, try to kill him off or other­ 
wise attract his attention, for if lie goes on 
w ithout interruption and puts it out it sig­ 
nifies trouble for you and plenty of it. If 
you should dream th at you hear a hen 
cackle it is a pretty good sign, hu t yon can 
m ake it a heap better by catching the fowl. 
T hat clinches the sign, as it were, and after 
that fate can no more go back 011 you than 
if you slept w ith the scissors under your pil­ 
low to m ake your lover come back. 
No m arried man should dream of eating 
garlic. In the first place, garlic is not a 
pleasant thing tor any m an outside of Gaul 
to put upon his tab le; and in the second— 
though th at is a minor consideration—ho 
will surely find out th at ids wife does not 
love him . And if you w ant to do the whole 
business ai one fell swoop, then dream of 
eating dinner just after having concluded 
tne dream about garlic. The dream about 
eating will never lie fulfilled tiff tho fam ily 
of w inch you are now so valuable a m em ber 
shall have been divided and scattered to 
the four winds or the three w inds or tho 
two, if there should not happen lobe enough 
persons in the family. 
The m an who wastes his tim e dream ing 
about fish is iii a pretty bad way, but he may 
fix tilings all right by adding a sort of sup­ 
plem ent and dream ing he has caught some 
of the finny tribe. T hat m eans he will have 
fun and fortune until the end of tim e. But 
if the fish be eels, and they escape, then, de­ 
pend upon it, your sw eetheart will quit you. 
and never, never again accept soda w ater 
and caram els at your hands. 
To dream of eating onions means 
JInchstrife in thy dom* atle scenes; 
Secrets found out, or else he I rayed, 
And many falsehood* made and said. 
»Young ladies who received fine m anicure 
sets for Christm as prescuts a little while 
ago may wake up all rn acold sweat ut the 
thought th at their huger nails have grown 
long and will not becut off'. Let all such be 
comforted. It is a good sign, and means 
that you will suddenly receive a largo sum 
of money which will corno very handy. 
Any one in hard luck and troubled about 
dodging creditors should lie sure to dream 
about long nails—the longer tho better. 
And then here is another illustration of 
the tact that dream s are uncertain unless 
properly fores!ladowed. 
Let it bo known 
that to dream of laughing m eans th at the 
laugher, or tho dream er, will have trouble, 
and th at the very thing on which he has 
set his heart most fondly will escape him 
and never again be caught. On tho other 
baud to dream of sleeping is a sure s.gn of 
joy. You m ay have to w ait a good while 
for it, hut be assured when it comes it is the 
fulfilment: of the dream. 
Don’t be afraid to dream of rags. It 
m eans th a t you will shortly rise in tile so­ 
cial scale, and th at you will be honored; tho 
raggeder the rags, aud the more of them , 
the greater will your felicity be. The m an 
or woman who dream s of tombs, and par­ 
ticularly of being am ong them , will speed­ 
ily bo m arried, or there is no virtue in for­ 
tune telling. Of course if the dream er be 
already m arried th at will argue the inci­ 
dental death or divorce of the present part­ 
ner. aud perhaps one or two oilier trivial 
delays like th at; but in tile end the dream 
will be fulfilled. 
To dream of drinking gin forebodes short 
life and m any changes. 
If the gin have 
sugar in it tile worse for the dream er, lf it 
have none it is bad enough, but if a m an 
w ants to get all the horror there is in the 
future let him dream he is dr nking old 
Medford gin and black molasses. 
From 
th a t hour m elancholy m arks him for her 
own. But a man may savo him self even 
then by dream ing of children. T hat is a 
certain harbinger of good, and the m an who 
dream s r gh t steadily of children -nice, fat, 
healthy little boys and girls—can always 
laugh at fate and Medford gin. 


Where a Woman A ways Goes When She 


Has an Opportunity, and Why She 


Does It. 
[Hut* Thorn In New York Weekly.] 
T hat is where Rho alw ays goes on enter­ 
ing an apartm ent—straight to the looking­ 
glass. 
People do not expect anything else. 
If slioNhouid fail to do so, suspicion would 
be excited, and observers would be apt to 
m istrust th a t there was som ething wrong 
about her. 
Why does she do this? W ho can answer 
the query satisfactorily? 
In railway depots, where is the oil-cloth, 
in the ladies room, worn. to rags before it 
shows signs of breaking anywhere else? 
W hy, before the lookiug-g ass. of course. 
A lady will enter the w aiting room on the 
coldest day you ever experienced, and she 
will ignore the stove entirely until after she 
has been to the looking-glass. She will 
take off her veil, and give a good look at 
herself before she does anything. Then 
she will draw her hat up a little, and settle 
it back again w ith evident satisfaction, sure 
th a t it is occupying the proper place on her 
head; and she will pull the little curls 
down on her forehead, and then brush 
theifi back a trifle: and she will repin her 
necktie, and brush some dust from her 
.shoulders, and wipe lier m onth lightly with 
her handkerchief, and turn away reluct­ 
antly to m ake way for another anxious one. 
A fter she has got w arm and has observed 
the dress and bonnet of every other lady in 
the room, she will return to the charge and 
go througli w ith just about tho same per­ 
form ance again before she goes out. 
W hat is it the scripture says in this re­ 
gard? 
"M an looketh in the glass and goeth 
away, and s’raightw ay 
iorgetteth 
w hat 
m anner of m an he is.” 
We may not h a y got the quotation ver­ 
batim , but th at Is the gist of it. and we think 
it m ust have l>een intended to read woman 
instead of m an, for if appearances m ay bo 
trusted woman is continually forgetting, 
and her mem ory needs constant refreshing 
How does a m an do it? Why. he feels 
none of a w om an’s self-possessed assur­ 
ance when he looks 
u the glass. 
Ile 
knows it is not just w hat people are expect­ 
ing him to do. He knows he will be stared 
at while he does it. 
He approaches the glass circuitously, and 
tries to give the affair the appearance of 
accident. He tips his beaver a little on one 
side, puffs tho ends of his side-whiskers, 
and wines an im aginary cinder from his 
eye. to show the observer that it was neces­ 
sary he should look in tile glass. 
Sometimes ho adjusts hi3 neck-tie and 
w histles softly to him self to cover the trans­ 
action. 
Not that we would insinuate th a t men do 
not ‘‘prim p” quite as much as we do, but 
they do it in private, and are em barrassed 
if caught at it, w hile women do st every­ 
where openly, and quito unm indful of ob­ 
servation. 
MT'! lived a fortnight, once, down in the 
wilds of Maine, in a house where there was 
no such thing as a looking glass. 
It was a 
desert. It was worse than an open boat in 
mid ocean. Our companion was a lady of 
fashion, and her trials were heart-breaking. 
Nile was never certain w hether tho powder 
shone on her forehead, and she was afraid 
to “do” her eyebrows, lest the pencil should 
encroach on territory not covered by the 
original contract. 
We had w ith us a young man, who was 
just glorying in the first flush of a very soft 
m ustache of a nearly invisible shade, and 
the agonies of that youth were severe. 
W hen Sunday came, and we were all 
going to "the schoolhouse m eetin’,” some­ 
thing had to he done. It was an em ergency 
w hich m ust bo met. 
We put a black shawl outside one of the 
windows, and m ade our toilets with doubt­ 
ing hearts and grave apprehensions, though 
w ith much outw ard show of gayety. 
And when we were through, our fashion­ 
able companion rem arked w ith em phasis 
th a t "she would rather go with ono m eal a 
day and havo a looking-glass, so th ere!” 
And we have no doubt the m ajority of her 
sex would agree w ith her. 


T he W ay it Goes. 
[Haivnrd Lampoon.] 
She—Oh. don’t you think Miss Browne is 
the nicest girl in the world? 
He M’hy, yes. of course, lf you th in k so. 
She—And lier eyes; oh, don’t you think 
they are splendid? 
He—Very. 
She- Aud hasn’t she the cutest little 
m outh and the kindest, dearest face? 
Ho—Yes. indeed. 
She -And such beautiful com plexion; and 
ic hut ho ir! 
Ile -V ery beautiful. 
She -A nd then, isn’t she graceful, and 
doesn’t she waltz divinely? 
Un -M y. yes. 
She—And isn’t she the sweetest, sweetest 
girl? 
Ile —Yes, indeed. 
Site—And don’t you th in k she know s an 
awful 
lot; 
and 
don’t 
you-oo-ooo-ooo 
t-li-i-n-k—? 
He - Why. w hat’s the m atter, Mabel? 
She—O-oh! I t-h-o-n-g-b-t y-o-u 1-o-v-e-d 
me. Tom. 
H e—W hy, so l do. 
She—W-p-1-1, then how can you bear to 
talk so a-b-o-u-t t-h-a-t h-o-r-r i-b-l-e o-l-d 
u-g-l-y Browne girl? 


W o rk and W ages. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Housekeeper—Lookec 
here! 
You 
are 
charging m e | 2 for th at w hitew ashing job, 
and yet it isn’t six m onths since you did the 
same job for half that. 
Colored artist—Yes’m, but you know cheap 
wo’k is po’ wo’k, an ’ I did flat job so bad de 
las’ tim e flat it done took me twice as long 
ter do it dis tim e. 


P eculiarities of E nglish. 
[st, Holm Globe.] 
Count do Binqucs -I lear rat your daugh­ 
ter. M;ss Alice, res a vairy delicate girl, 
Mrs. Lenox. 
Mrs. Lenox—Oil, no; she is the very op­ 
posite of that! 
C ount de Binques—Ah! she is, aftair all, 
Indelicate. Zat is ch a m a n t! 


H er F irst A ttem pt. 
[Puck.] 
Miss M aguire—Any letter for me? 
P ostm aster—W hat nam e, please. 
Miss M aguire—Must I tell? 
Postm aster -C ertainly. 
Miss M aguire—W ell..Tom Dolan; bu t b e’d 
be m ad if lie knew I told on him. 


« 
A B ude Fellow . 
[New York Weekly.] 
Pretty g irl-D id you see the way th at m an 
looked at me? It was positively insulting. 
Big brother - Did lie stare? 
P retty girl—Stare? W hy.no. Ile ran his 
eyes over me. an I then glanced oil at some 
ono else, just as if I w asn't worth a second 
t h o u g h t . ______________ _ _ _ 


H onesty th e B est Policy. 
[Street ,fc Smith’s Good New*.] 
He (trying to play a trum p card)—As I 
passed your house last evening I thought I 
heard an angel sing. 
Silo (stiffly)—I was at the theatre last even­ 
ing. Mrs. Mulhooly and her tw ins were at 
our house visiting the cook. 


Pope L eo’s Sim ple Life. 
[Pall Mall Gazette.] 
It seem s there is no foundation for a 
rum or, a very picturesque rum or, that cir­ 
culated far and wide a short tim e ago. Tho 
pope had w ritten to tho president of the 
French Republic to announce that he was 
going to send Mine. Carnot the much-cov­ 
eted distinction of the golden rose. The 
pope w rote no such letter, nor is this the 
season w hen this order is conferred. 
The tru th is that Leo. XIII., a pontiff 
singularly unostentatious, and in his m an­ 
ner of livelihood almost frugal, is reducing 
as far as lie can the groat and growing ex- 
j pcuduure ut the Vatican. Thus it is an- 


Confiding. 
[Continent.] 
Clayton—How do you like th at typew riter 
I sent you? Is silo accurate and careful 
enough for you? 
Hawley—No doubt about her boing care­ 
ful. She stops and asks me how to spell 
every word. 


To S uit H er H usband. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Young housekeeper (to butcher)—You m ay 
send a nice piece of roast beef. 
B utcher-Y es. m a’am. 
Young housekeeper—And have it very 
rare, please; my husband prefers it th at 
way. 
____________________ 


A Safe Rule. 


[New York Weekly.] 
New cook—Do ye put pertaties on to boil 
in cold w ater er hot? 
Old cook (trained by lier mistress) -Phw ich 
Ivor way is th ’ m ost til rouble do be th ’ 
roight way. 
• 
S lightly D ifferent. 
[Harvard Lampoon.] 
She—You were at college, were you not? 
H e—Yes. 
S he—A. B.? 
lie —No; G. ii. 


IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 


Where Toothaches 
Vanish 
Only to Reappear. 


Why Dentists Have AH the Comic Pa­ 


pers— Awful Associations. 


Queer Place for a Lovers’ Reconcilia­ 
tion, but Queer Things Happen. 


[Manley II. Ptke in ruck.] 
Dr. 
Cuspid 
G rinder’s 
ante-cham ber. 
P auline sitting at table covered w ith tho 
usual periodicals and stereoscopic views. 
Pauline (shivering)—M’hat 
a pokerish 
place! Although I know th at there isn 't a 
thing to be done to my teeth, I feel as if I 
were to have them all pulled 
w ithout 
delay—or am esthetics. (Groans from within.) 
.Just hear th a t! W hy do dentists always 
have all the comic papers? I’m sure I can 
never look at Cap-and-Bells again w ithout 
associating it w ith lam entations and tho 
odor of carbolic acted. 
Dr. G rinder (w ithin)—Now, then, my dear 
sir— 
The patient (within)—Yah! 
0 , doctor! 
Don’t! 
Pauline (irritably)—M’h at a fuss a m an 
m akes if 
anything h urts him ! 
B ut a 
woman—(sighs). I don’t believe B ertie—Mr. 
B args—suffered half so m uch as I did when 
our engagem ent was broken, for all the 
agonies Do pretended: and by this tim e he’s 
probably consoled him self w ith th at Cousin 
Clara of his—w hile 
I-(sig h s again)—am 
p p-perfectly m iser—(starts up). 
No, I’m 
not! and he m ay m arry his Cousin Clara, if 
he likes, and be happy w ith her—if he can— 
(Enter abruptly, clasping both hands to 
his swollen face, scowling, dishevelled, un­ 
shaven young m an, who assaults door of 
operating room.) 
Thetyoung m an—Doctor! Doctor! 
Pauline (agitated—apart)—I fs B-B-Ber— 
Mr. Bangs! 
The doctor (within)—K indly w ait a few 
m inutes, sir. I’m about to adm inister gas— 
Bertie (eagerly)-G as! T h at’s just w hat I 
w an t-q u ick , doctor! 
The doctor-Y o u m ust wait. please. 
B ertie-B u t I ’ve a m ost infernal tooth— 
oK oh! 
The doctor—The patient in the chair has 
three of them. 
B ertie-A n d it’s kept m e awake all the 
night. 
The doctor—The patient in the chair hasn’t 
slept for a week. 
B ertie—And I’m alm ost crazy. 
The doctor—The patient in the chair is en­ 
tirely so. You really m ust wait. (To pa­ 
tient.) Now. open your m outh wide and 
breathe long. 
Bertie (desperate)—Confound th e patient 
in the chair-confound the doctor—curse 
my tooth—everything be hanged! (Stum ­ 
bles blindly across room and plum ps upon 
sofa, face downward.) 
Pauline (much perturbed)—He h asn ’t seen 
me! M’hat a tem per he has! I’m a fortu* 
nate girl to have escaped m arriage w ith a 
person who has so little self-com m and—who 
uses such im proper language— 
Bertie (thrashing about)—G reat Scott! 
Pauline (trem ulously)—He does suffer ter­ 
ribly! Why isn’t th at Cousin Clara bf his 
here to soothe him ?—He certainly needs it. 
Bertie (writhing)—O-O-O-Oh! 
OO-O-OhI 
Paulino (half crying)—Poor fellow—poor, 
poor boy! I won’t go near him —it w ouldn't 
be proper—no, I won’t—no, no! (Darts to 
sofa.) 
I beg your pardon—sir—b u t your 
tooth seems painful— 
Bertie (w ithout looking up)—Devil—ex­ 
trem ely painful. 
Pauline (apart)—Even if be doesn’t know 
mo, th a t’s no reason wily he should kick 
when I speak to him . (Aloud.) P erm it me 
to apply this cologne. It may relieve you. 
Bet tie (stiff face downward)—T hank you, 
m adam . Oh. Jupiter! 
Pauline (apart)—Madam! Does ray voice 
sound as old as th at? 
The doctor (within)—A little more gas, sir. 
The patient (w ithin)—W oo-ah! W u u h ! 
Pauline (tenderly)—How does this feel? 
Bertie (gratefully)—Oh, delicious, thank 
you. 
Pray excuse m e—not rising—but— 
Jerusalem , th at to o th ! Oh! 
Pauline (more tenderly)—Let m e arrange 
the pillow. There, th a t’s better’ This is 
the painful cheek, isn ’t it? 
Bertie—Yes—uh!—yes. Your hand m akes 
it easier, m adam . 
Pauline (apart)—Madam again! Does my 
hand feel as old or th at? 
The 
doctor 
(w ithin)—Only one 
left. 
Breathe long. 
The patient (within)—H u h ! W ooh! 
Bertie (in fresh paroxysm )—Oh, Moses! 
Oil, my tooth! 
Pauline (sobbing)—I t’s too bad—you poor, 
dear, blessed darling! 
Bel tie.(looking up. am azed)—W hat’s th at? 
W hat is she saying? 
Pauline (apart)—Oh, w hat will I do—or 
he? 
Bertie (springing to feet)—Pauline! 
Pauline (retreating behind table)—Sir! 
The doctor (w ithin)—It’ll soon be over. 
One more wrench 
Bertie (rushing upon heriM Pauline! How 
good you are! I h ad n ’t the least idea it was 
you! 
Pauline (waving him hack)—So I per­ 
ceived. 
Bertie—You’ll pardon me for lying there, 
instead of— 
Paulina (coldly)—Instead of w hat, Mr. 
Bangs? I did only w hat any hum ane person 
would do for any su fferin g -creatu re. 
Bertie (regaining Iris wits a trifle)—Then 
you are w illing to relieve suffering crea­ 
tures? 
Pauline (stiffly)—Of course. 
Bertie (ail ardor)—Relieve ma, th en ; for 
I’m one—I don’t m ean toothache, but heart­ 
ach e-ev er since we broke off—I ’ve been 
w retched! 
Paulino (enchanted)—Have you, really? 
Beltie (seizing her)—Yes. indeed, I have— 
but it’s all right now, isn ’t it. dear? H ere’s 
Hie old ring. I’ve alw ays kept it w ith me. 
Pauline 
(irresolute) — But — b u t — your 
cousin Clara? 
Bertie (persisting)—W ill bo the wife of my 
Counsin Jack next week. And they were 
engaged -w hen.—when we were! 
Pauline (surrendering)—O Bertie! 
The doctor (w ithin)—N ot quite through. 
One little dig more. 
Pauline (very earnestly)—B ut—Bertie, do 
you think it quite right to let yourself be 
fussed over by a wom an—a perfect stranger? 
Bertie (puzzled)—M’hy—I —But you w eren’t 
a perfect stranger. 
Pauline—No; but you didn’t know that. 
Beltie You w ouldn’t have had m e say; 
"Go aw ay!” would yon? 
Pauline (laughing and crying)—Oh, don’t 
ask questions, Bertie. W hat is the m aster 
w ith mo? It’s w hat was and always will lie 
the m atter w ith me as long as I live. you 
simple old boy—being a woman, th a t’s aff. 
You never could understand. But I—yes, I 
do love you, Bertie, and you m ay put ttie 
ring on again—so! 
Th > doctor (within)—There, you’ll never 
have aby trouble, rest assured. It’s allgone. 
(Entering.) Now, if you please, sir. 
Bertie (surprised)—W hat is it, doctor? 
M’hat do you w an t?* 
D ie doctor (equally surprised)—To attend 
to th at terrific toothache, of course. 
B ertie-T oothache? W hy, did I have one? 


A R ainy Day in Camp. 
[Forest aud Stream.] 
The next day it rain ed ; but as we were up 
at 4 in the m orning, we had a chanco before 
the rain pagan to see th e day break, the 
white-footed m ice th a t live in the cedar by 
the "taking but pla^e,” Hie red squirrel 
which was clipping "cedar buds," as we call 
tho fruit of the arbor vine, and all our 
n ighbor-t save the ravens, who were not 
early birds. 
Tile white-footed mouse is so strictly noc­ 
turnal th at alrinvugh I have felt it hop over 
me iii its n ig h ty explorations through the 
tent I hail never btjf^rc seen it alive. It is a 
dainty little creature, slender in shape, clear 
gray above and pure white below, even to 
the inner sides of the legs and the under 
side of its long tail. One which drowned 
itself in our wash basin last year in Rip- 
ogeuus m easured • 7 Vs inches, of whicli 
the tail was 83/4 inches. These had a 
little house in the<,heart of the cedar which 
had been lala op$n by soipe one rem oving 
a chip, opening,A er^ck wide enough for 
them and leaving a little balcony in front 
of their door. Hero they sat gazing at me 
through the m orning dusk like little gray 
shadows, until they took alarm aud scudded 
up the tree. A pparently they were living 
on cedar buds; but I could not prove it. 
The day passed quietly. The m en got 
into their rubber coats and fished, more for 


I occupation than in any hope of success. 
Father perform ed his great box-splitting 
feut to a sm all but select audience; Jo t en­ 
ticed a colony of shiners who lived under 
the rocks at tho end of the carry to come 
and nibble his fingers; I wrote up the jour­ 
nal, in which I find it noted th at Jot 
brought me two 
kinds of 
everlasting 
(G. 
decurrens 
and 
G. 
polycephalum), 
: explaining 
th at 
the 
form er 
is 
ex­ 
cellent 
for 
colds, 
while 
the 
latter 
has no m edicinal value. It was one of the 
facts which are often of prime im portance 
to 
the 
woodsman. Rock 
polypod, we 
learned later, is good for diarrhoea; yellow 
ash bark to produce sw eating; and father 
once saved his own life bv com pounding a 
medicine of pine bark, the inner bark of 
w id cherry and lungw ort (the rough lichen 
which grows on swam p maples), steeped to­ 
gether and-sweetened with honey. I my­ 
self can testify to the many virtues aud the 
bad taste of the last compound. 
Trout WI re not abundant at the dam and, 
though the place was faithfully fished botn 
up sin am and down, only three were caught 
for the day. -The largest cif these, a fine 14- 
inch fish, was given us by our ravens whose 
kindness is rem em bered even though their 
names are not. In the afternoon twosalm on 
about l l and 14 inches 'n length took their 
fly and a large one broke their rigging. 


Those differed in color from all tho young 
salmon I had ever seen. being of a Ami 
green bronze 
w ith 
silvery bellies and 
with 
dark 
alm es: 
black 
sikhs 
on 
the sides, 
so m ottled th at at a Mttlo 
distance 
they 
resem bled 
m ackerel 
more than trout. 
Salmon appear to be 
abundant in Nicatowis, w hether sea salmon 
or land looked I do not know. though I am 
informed that the sea salmon introduced bv 
the gam e commissioners have become 
landlocked, refusing to m igrate. 
W hile 
father was fishing just above the sluice a 
?:reat blue heron lighted on the gate not IO 
eet away, looking "for all the world," so 
those who saw him say. like a great mos­ 
quito as he settled w ith long legs out­ 
stretched and his neck bent down alm ost 
between them . 
These are the events of the day, so few 
and unim portant t' at it seems tim e lost to 
chronicle them , and yet of w hat are most of 
our days m ade tip? We had pleasant com­ 
pany; enough to eat of the best there was, 
though It w m given u s; more to see than 
ordinarily falls into one day’s limits, for 
besides tho mice, squirrels, shiners, trout, 
salmon and heron, various sm all 
birds 
sought, 
the 
ten t 
and 
gossiped 
with 
tis—chicadee*. 
M aryland 
yellow-throats 
and 
a 
beautiful 
black 
and 
w hite 
creeper; 
the 
place 
was 
pretty, 
too. 
w ith the 
tall 
p'no 
and 
big. 
mossy 
granites behind, the carry path fringed 
w ith alders leading down to the pool and 
clear sky over th e hill in front; it had, 
moreover, pleasant associations for father, 
who, IO years or more ago, cut out the pres­ 
ent carry, shortening the old carrying place 
by about one-half and thereby benefiting 
all who have follow ed; w ith all these aids 
to contentm ent, and w ith m inds th at were 
free from worries for a tu n e and w illing to 
rest from labor, it is no wonder that, the 
tim e passed pleasantly, If the next one 
who goes there finds it forlorn and uncom ­ 
fortable, sees nothing praiseworthy, that, 
too, need not be wondered a t; for it is the 
sm all things w hich m ake the difference Id 
our d a y s . ____________________ 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A W o m an ’s T h o u g h t 
[Mr*. W. Scott.] 
The women have many fault*, 
The men have only two. 
There’* nothing right they »ay, 
There'* nothing right they do; 
But lf the men do nothing right, 
Ray nothing that I* true; 
What preclou* fool* we women are 
To love them a* we do. 


F id elity . 
[Emily Dickinson.] 
Alter? When the hill* do. 
Falter? When the ann 
Question lf hi* glory 
Be the perfect one. 


Surfeit? When the daffodil 
Doth of the dew; 
Even a* herself, 0 friend I 
I will of you I 


H is L en ten Sacrifice. 
[Madeline S. Bridge* In Puck.] 
Gently they paced the busy street, 
With It* window* all a-glow; 
"I have given up candy for Lent," she said, 
In a tone Intense and low. 


He could have capered and danced for Joy, 
Bat he curbed himself in time. 
And softly whispered, "You little saint, 
Your courage I* Just sublime.” 


“But flowers,” she said. “I may still accept;" 
Then he shivered with speechless fright, 
For flowers are dearer than candy, far, 
And he saw himself beggared, quite. 


But a sudden thought to hts brain brought peace, 
‘‘How strange,” he sighed, “are the powers 
That mould our will, for It happens, dear, 
I have given up buying flowers.” 


L a M ort D’A m our. 
[Ella Wheeler Wilcox.] 
When was it that love died? We were so fond, 
Ro very fond a little while ago. 
With leaping pulses, and blood all aglow, 
We dreamed about a fairer life beyond, 


When we should dwell together as one heart. 
And scarce could walt that happy time to come. 
Now side by side we sit, with lips quite dumb, 
And feel ourselves a thousand miles apart. 


How was it that love died? I do not know, 
I only know that all its grace untold 
Has faded Into gray! 
I miss the gold 
From our dull skies, but did not see It go. 


Why should love die? We prtzed it, I am anre; 
We thought of nothing else when it was ours; 
We cherished It In smiling sunlit bowers; 
It was our all; why could It not endure? 


Alas! we know not how, or when, or why 
This dear thing died. 
We only know it went, 
And left us dull, cold and Indifferent— 
We who found heaven once In each other’s sigh. 


How pitiful It is, and yet how true. 
That halt tile lovers In the world one dsy 
Look questioning in each other’s eyes this way, 
And know love’s gone forever, as we do I 


Sometimes I cannot help but think, dear heart, 
As I look out o’er all the wide, sad earth 
And see love’s flame gone out on many a hearth, 
That those who would keep love must dwell apart. 


“ M y R u th ers.” 
[James Whitcomb Riley in Indianapolis Journal.! 
I tell you what I’d ruther do— 
Ef I only had my ruthers— 
I’d ruther work when I wanted to 
Than be bossed rot.nd by others; 
I’d want to kind o’ git the swing, 
O’ what was needed, first, by Jtngl 
Afore I sweat at anything! 
' Ef I only had my ruthers. 
In fact I’d airn to be the same 
With all men as my brothers. 
And they'd be all the same with me, 
Ef I only had my ruthers. 


I wouldn’t like to know It all— 
Ef I only had my ruthers; 
I'd know some sense, and some base ball. 
Some old jokes, and, some others; 
I’d know some politics, and 'low 
Some tariff speeches, same as now, 
Then go near Nye on “Brains and bow 
To detect their presence." T’ others 
’At slayed away, I’d let ’em stay— 
All my dissentin' brothers 
Could choose as shore a kill er k yare, 
Ef I only had my ruthers. 


The poor ’ud git their dues sometimes— 
• Ef I only had my ruthers— 
And be paid dollars ’slid o’ dimes, 
Fer children, wives an’ mothers; 
Their boy 'at stokes; their girl 'at sew*— 
Fer others, not herself, God knows! 
The grave her only change of clothes! 
Ef I only had my ruttier*. 
They’d all have “stuff” and time enough 
To answer one another’s 
Appealin' prayer fer “lovin’care”— 
Ef I only had my ruthers. 
They'd be few folks ’ud ast fer trust— 
Ef I only had my ruthers— 
And blame few business men to bu’st 
Theirselves or hearts of others; 
Big guns ’at come here durln’ fnlr- 
Week could put up jest anywhere 
And find a-full-and-plenty there, 
Ef I only had my ruthers: 
The rich and great 'ud sociate 
With all thetr lowly brothers 
Feelln’ we done Hie honorun’— 
Ef I only had my ruthers, 


T he M odest M aid and th e M am moth 
M ouse. 
[Harry B. Smith in America.] 
There once was a more than modest maid 
Of masculinity much atraiu, 
Whose charm was in being demure and staid. 
She Ii ad flaxen ringlets and eyes of blue, 
* So they say, so they say, 
But I cannot tell lf the tale be true. 


Of suitors tiffs modest maid had none, 
Though men by her girlish grace were won; 
They considered her modesty overdone. 
She never made eyes with her orbs of blue, 
Po they say, so they say, 
But I cannot tell lf the tale lie trite. 


Full oft, when a man she was gazing at, 
Her bashful heart would go ptt-a-pat, 
And she artlessly ask; 
“Mamma, what's that?*'— 
With wonderment in her eyes of blue, 
So they say, so they say. 
But I cannot tell if the tale be trite. 


One day there dawned on her azure eyes 
A mouse of the most gigantic ilze; 
She Jumped on a chair in demure surprise, 
As big as saucers her eyes of blue, 
So they say, so they say, 
But I cannot tell lf the tale be true. 


As she stood there frightened she looked so sweet) 
She displayed lier diminutive mites of feet, 
With the usual allowance of ankles neat, 
To which no sculptor could justice do, 
Ro they say, so they say, 
But I cannot tell lf tile tale be true. 


Just then she was seen by a suitor old, 
With one foot in the grave but a power of gold, 
Her grace and her terror they made him bold. 
He feroci 
sly cried to the mousie, “Shoo!" 
60 they say. so they say, 
But I cannot tell lf the tale be true. 


They were wedded soon, as you may suppose; 
In a month he turned up his aged toes, 
And left her a widow with stocks of beaux 
: And the same old innocent eyes of blue, 
S J they say, so they say, 
But I cannot tell if the tale be true. 


Ever since this episode, 'tis said 
A mouse fills a maidenly heart with dread, 
And to many a match have such panics led. 
: Now, that’s why young girls this course pursaa. 
1 


60 they say, so they say, 
Bat I cannot tell if the tale be true. 
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M U ES OF FERTILIZERS. 


More About the Injustice of 


Experiment Stations. 


The Materials, Composition and Cost of 


Fertilizers That Farmers Can Make. 


The Seoond of a Series of Papers to Tell 


Farmers How to Help Thems elves. 


C o m p arativ e v a lu e c t tra d e , o r e s ti­ 
m ated v a lu e s a n d coat p rices to th e 
f a rm e rs of co m m ercial fe rtiliz e rs i 


The (arm er cannot tire of th e m anure 
Question, for he knows th a t tho m anure 
lioap is his bank account, and to th a t his 
thoughts are constantly directed. 
A consideration of b u lletin No. 75 of the 
Connecticut A gricultural E xperim ent Sta­ 
tion will furnish m uch food for reflection. 
In one column is given the estim ated 
value, in the other the cost per ton. 


Estim ated Cost per 
value. 
ton. 
Bowker*! Brighton p hosphate. . . #26.78 
#40.00 
S 
ridley’* superphosphate 
36.88 
42.00 
hittenden’s 
universal 
super­ 
phosphate............................ . 
32.2G 
42.00 
Russell Coes* auperphoapbat, . . . 
30.20 
40.00 
llussell C oes'superphosphate. . . 
28.09 
40.00 
Soluble Pacific G uano...................... 
34.59 
42.00 
George W. Miles & C o...................... 
33.11 
40.00 
New Haven F ertiliser Co.’s super­ 
phosphate ................................ 
27.83 42.00 
Qulnulpkvo phosphate 
33.30 
40.00 
Baul Thompson’s mineral • in ­ 
u re ....................................................... 
10.50 
25.00 
Baker’s potato m anure..................... 
41.55 
60.00 
Stockbridge'! potato and vege­ 
table m anure.................................... 
85.45 
60.00 
Buffalo potato, hop and tobacco 
fertilizer............................................ 
32.30 
45.00 
Chittenden's complete fertilizer 
for roots............................................ 
40.24 
60 00 
Chittenden’s m anure for g rain .. 
40.11 
60.00 
Baker’s corn m an u re........................ 
42.84 
50.00 
Stockbridge1! corn m anure 
38.44 
60.00 
Stockbridge’! forage crop m anure 
36.40 
60.00 


#001.05 
#788.00 


If w e tak e th e average cost of these 
m anures we find it to bo $43.78, and the 
estim ated value is only $33.43 per ton, so 
th at th e farm er who buys a ton of each of 
these fertilizers is paying a nroflt of 30,9 
per oent. to th e m anufacturers, and this, 
m ark, on estim ated or trade value, w hich is 
20 per cent, above m arket value. 
It is estim ated th a t at least 1,000,000 tons 
of com m ercial fertilizers are sold in the 
U nited States annually. It this estim ate is 
not too large, then the farm ers are pitying 
$10,000,000 or more yearly for profit to the 
seller or dealer In these articles. It would, 
of course, be too m uch to say th a t so laree a 
sum of m oney is lo st; but we m ay ask our­ 
selves w hether th e price we pay is not too 
great and th e profit extortionate. W hat 
other legitim ate business yields such dis­ 
proportionate profits, and w hat other class 
of m en consents to be so victim ized? 
In the report of th e directors of the Con­ 
necticut agricultural experim ent station it 
is sta te d : 
"These trade values of the elem ents of 
fertilizers are not fixed, b u t vary w ith the 
state of the m arket, aud are from tim e to 
tim e subject to revision. They are not ex­ 
act to the cent or its fraction, because tho 
sam e article sells cheaper a t com m ercial or 
m anufacturing centres th an in 
country 
towns, cheaper in large lots than small, 
cheaper for cash th an on tim e. These values 
are high enough (no doubt of it) to do no in­ 
justice to th e dealer, and, properly in ter­ 
preted (are they), are accurate enough io 
serve the object of the consum er.” 
The m arket: values of the ‘‘elem ents of 
fertilizers,” and of fertilizers them selves, 
vary from tim e to tim e, like other m erchan­ 
dise; other 
m erchandise price lists are 
revised weekly, but those of fertilizers the 
experim ental stations revise only yearly, 
and then the values given to the farm er are 
based on the prices of the previous year, 
and not for th e present season, and are of as 
much value as to giving an accurate knowl­ 
edge to the farm er of th e prices of the ele­ 
ments of fertilizers as a last year’s alm anac. 
The successful farm er m ust know the 
prices of today; last y ear’s are of no in ter­ 
est, as they do not govern him , and are of 
no m ore value than those of 40 years ago. 
W hy do not the experim ent stations, if 
they desire to aid the larm er to a correct 
know ledge of the price of the principal in ­ 
gredients entering into the m anufacture of 
com m ercial 
fertilizers, give tho m arket 
prices of th e sam e in the bulletins they 
issue: of the prices in New York and Bos­ 
ton. W hen th e consum er knows th e pres­ 
ent m arket values, he is in condition to 
properly in terpret the present value of the 
article he proposes to buy, provided the 
latitude given in th e analysis does not ad­ 
m it of a variation in th e value of the 
articles used of from GO to IOO per c en t.; in 
addition to this, some of the articles used, 
Inch as leath er scraps, are said to be value­ 
less, so far as their agricultural value is 
concerned, b u t to the m anufacturer of fer­ 
tilizers they bring as m uch m oney as nitro­ 
gen from other sources, and apneal' as well 
in the analysis. 
The fertilizer laws w hich we have in 
m any of the States were passed ostensibly 
for the protection of th e fanners, but, in 
reality, w hen th e farm er relies upon them 
they serve to m islead him , and help the 
m anufacturer of fertilizers to th e farm ers’ 
cost. The directors of the M assachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey experim ent 
stations com bine noon the prices to be used 
in their com putations, and say further: 
"T he uses of the valuation are, first, to 
show w hether a given lot or brand of fertil­ 
izer is w orth as a com m odity of trade w hat 
it costs. If th e selling nriee is no higher 
than the estim ated value, the purchaser 
may be quite sure tho price is reasonable. If 
the selling price is but $2 or $3 more than 
the estim ated value, it m ay be still a fair 
price; but if th e cost per tm is $5 or more 
over the estim ated value it would be well 
to look fu rth er.” 
Is it not a little singular th at the esti­ 
m ates are all m ade too high, which, whih 
it works to th e advantage of the maimfac- 
lurer of fertilizers, is correspondingly to tile 
disadvantage of the farm er? If the agricul­ 
tural experim ent sta t’cns desire to retain 
the confidence of tile agricultural com­ 
m unity they m ust call things by their right 
nam es, particularly those articles which en­ 
ter into the m anufacture of fertilizers, and 
which, it is not to be supposed, farm ers gen­ 
erally would be w ell inform ed upon. 
W hile they do w ant to know actual, not 
estim ated, values, they are more desirous of 
knowing in w h at form the am m onia is in 
the fertilizer th an iii w hat form the phos­ 
phoric acid is. as am m onia is estim ated at 
from IO to 25 cents per pound, and phos­ 
phoric acid from three to tw elve cents. 
This wide range of values, w ith th e large 
m argin in the statem ent of the analyses by 
the m anufacturers, varying as m uch as 30 
per cent, in some cases, and the cost value 
to the farm ers averaging a profit of over 30 
per cent, above the so-called “trade v alu e'’ 
of the experim ent stations, and their esti­ 
m ated or trade val ue ranging from 25 to over 
OO per cent, above the m arket values, leads 
toauniversal distrust ani mg educated farm ­ 
ers. of com m ercial fertilizers, and Is a great 
bar to th eir use, which has become a neces­ 
sity in the New E ngland, M iddle and South­ 
ern States, and will in tim e, if the present 
m ethods of cultivation are pursued, in all 
of the others. ^ 
The rem edy for this state of things is in 
the farm er’s own hands, for lie cart purchase 
the elem ents of the fertilizers he needs; 
nitrogen in n itrate of soda, phosphoric 
acid in fine ground phosphate of lime, 
alkali in m uriate or sulphate of potash, or 
soda ash, w hichever lie m ay prefer. These 
articles the farm er can purchase separately 
in all the large m arkets of the country, and 
can be m ixed by him on any floor in such 
proportions and quantities as his soil and 
crops to be grow n require. 
V alu atio n s of fe rtiliz e rs b y e x p e ri­ 
m e n t sta tio n s , 
c o m p ariso n of tra d e 
v a lu ss w ith w h o lesale m a rk e t p rices 
a n d p e rc e n ta g e of d iffe re n c e ; also th o 
a v e ra g e b i n a t i o n c u d cost a n d th e 


percentage 
of 
d ifferen ce 
In 
com ­ 
pounded fe rtilis e rs t 


e a, 
I g 


sr? 
It 
8 a 


’ 9 
! 5 


e ?ti 
Sh 
• a 


1884. 
Nitrogen In M ood..................... 
I R OO 13.20 
SO R 
Nitrogen in Asotin©........................ 
Nitrogen In ut rate of so d a......... 
18.00 13.40 
28 8 
I*.:.,: 11.30 
25.9 
Nitrogen in 
of ammonia 18,00 15.00 
eo.o 
N itiosen in tun scrap................... 
HMM 
. . . . 
. . . . 
1’ftUsn in m nrtete.......................... 
4.23 
3.87 
20.1 
P<,mali in euli'bate....................... 
7. ’Jo 
4.07 
E5.2 
Phosphoric ii rut 
available In 
Route Carolina ro c k ................ 
8.00 
. . . . 
. . . . 
Phosphoric acid 
insoluble in 
Houth Carolina le e k .............. .. 
2,25 
. . . . 
. . . . 
la s s . 
Nitrogen in blood.......................... 
18.00 in. ro 
32.3 
Nitrogen in azotin*....................... 
tH.OO 13.00 
32.3 
Nitrogen in nitrate of #ndu......... 
I ,'1.00 Xl.OO 
23.9 
Nitrogen In sulphate >>f ammonia 
18,(Kl 15.1 Kl 
20.0 
Nitrogen in P.-h scrap.................. 
10.00 
Potash In m uriate.......................... 
•1.25 
3.30 
25.4 
Potash In sulphate........................ 
4.75 
4.20 
lil.O 
rhoaphorn acid 
available in 
honth ('arolla.: roc'.;................ 
9.00 
Phosphoric acid 
Insoluble in 
South Carolina rook................ 
2.00 
. . . . 
188(1. 
Nitrogen in blood 
.......... 
IT.(XI 14.00 
21.4 
Nitrogen In Asotin©....................... 
18.00 14.40 
26.0 
Nitrogen hi nlircio of soda......... 
IS.CO 13.is© 
30.0 
Nrirogen in sulphate of ammonia 18.30 14.00 
38 7 
Nit rogen In fish scrap.................. 
9 .0 0 
. . . . 
Potash In mnr.nt©......................... 
4.2C 
3,;<r 
Oft 5 
Potash in sulphate....................... 
6.50 
4.20 
•JKI 
Phosphoric acid 
available in 
South Carolin* ro ck ................ 
8.00 
. . . . 
. . . . 
Phosphoric .I,-id insoluble 
in 
eolith Caroltn* ro ck ................ 
2.00 
18*7. 
Nitrogen In blood.......................... 
17.50 12.8© 
30.7 
Nitrogen in usottne....................... 
17.50 13.50 
29.0 
Nitrogen in nitrate of soda......... 19.00 is.n o 
20,3 
Nitrogen In sulphate of ammonia 17.50 14.10 
24 I 
Nitrogen In Ash scrap.................. 
8 OO 
. . . . 
. . . . 
Potash In m uriate......................... 
4 liS 
3.43 
23 9 
Potash In sulphate....................... 
5.60 
4.20 
29 1 
Phosphoric auld 
available in 
80 u I Ii Carolina rock.................. 
8.00 
Phosphoric Held Insoluble 
in 
South Carolina rock ................. 
2.00 
• • *» 
1888. 
Nitrogen In blood.......................... 
18.50 14 OO 
17.8 
Nitrogen in azotine....................... 
18 50 14.00 
17.8 
Nitrogen In nit rat.' of soda......... 
19.00 13.00 
17.8 
Nitrogen in sulphate of amnionia 17.50 15.50 
14.4 
Nitrogen In tis!) scrap................... 
Potash In m uriate.......................... 
8.00 
____ 
----- 
4.20 
3.80 
10.8 
Potash in sulphate....................... 
6.50 
4 20 
29.1 
Phosphoric acid 
available in 
South Carolin,: coak.................. 
8.00 
8.80 105.0 
Phosphoric acid Insoluble in 
South Carolina ro ck ................ 
2 00 
• • • • 
. . . . 
1389. 
Nitrogen in blood......................... 
19.00 14.00 
27.3 
Nitrogen In azotine....................... 
J 9 OO 16.00 
20.8 
Nitrogen in nitrate of soda......... 
IT (Kl 13 no 
SOA 
Nitrogen in sulptiatc of ammonia 19.00 15 GO 
21.8 
Nitrogen In fish scrap ................... 
8.00 
. . . . 
Potash In m uriate......................... 
4.50 
3.C4 
22.8 
Potash In sulphate........................ 
8.00 
4.76 
20 5 
Phosphoric 
acid available In 
South Carolina ro ck ................ 
8.00 
4.12 
94.8 
Phosphoric acid 
insoluble In 
South Carolina ro ck ................. 
2.00 
. . . . 


A com parison of the average wholesale 
m arket prices, w ith the “trade” values of 
the experim ent stations show highor trade 
values th an wholesale m arket prices on an 
average for six years, 1884 to 1889, Inclu­ 
sive, on nitrogen in the form of blood of 
28.8 per cent : in the form of azotine, of 26.3 
per cent.; in tho form of nitrate of soda, of 
24 per c e n t.; in tho form of sulphate of am ­ 
monia, 21.1 per cent. 
On potash, in the form of m uriate of 
potash. 24.2 por cont.; in the form ol sul­ 
phate of potash, 38.3 p o rte n t.; oil available 
phosphoric acid from South Carolina Rock 
for years 1888-1889. 99.9 per cent.; plios 
phoric acid, insoluble in South Carolina 
Rock, no wholesale m arket prices have 
been given in comparison w ith trade values, 
of 2 cents per pound. 
These tables are 
com puted from tables in the C onnecticut 
E xperim ent Station reports and are as­ 
sumed to be correct. The following table 
is also taken from tho sam e reports, and 
gives the average cost of fertilizers to tho 
consumer, tho average valuation and the 
difference in percentage from 1884 to 1889, 
inclusive: 
Average 
Average 
Ter Cent. 
cost. 
valuation. 
difference. 
18*4........... .......... 40.73 
33.13 
22.9 
1885......... ............37.00 
30.47 
23 4 
1886......... 
.......... 38.58 
29.42 
24 3 
1887......... 
.......... 85.74 
28.44 
26.0 
1*88......... ............34 65 
28.7P 
20.2 
1889.......... ............34.10 
29.10 
17.1 


Averaging for th e six years 22.2 per cent, 
higher cost to the farm er than tho valua­ 
tion based on trade values, w hich are sup­ 
posed to be 20 per cent, higher than whole­ 
sale m arket prices. 
In addition to the excess of prices on the 
so-called “trade values” over wholesale m ar­ 
ket prices, there is also to be taken into 
consideration the assum ption of the experi­ 
m ent stations in regard to tho value of or­ 
ganic nitrogen and insoluble phosphoric 
acid, as stated by th e m : 
“The organic 
nitrogen in 
superphos­ 
phates, special m anures and m ixed fertil­ 
izers of a high grade is usually valued at 
tho highest figures laid down in the ’trad e’ 
value of fertilizing ingredients iii raw m ate­ 
rials, nam ely, 19 cents per pound, it being 
‘assum ed’ th a t th e organic nitrogen is de­ 
rived from the best sources, viz., anim al 
m atter, as m eat, blood, bones, fish scraps, or 
other equally good forms, and not from 
leather, shoddy, hair or any low-priced, in ­ 
ferior form of vegetable m atter, unless the 
contrary is ascertained. (Is it ever ascer­ 
tained?) 
“For sim ilar reasons, the insoluble phos­ 
phoric acid is valued in this connection at 
three cents, 
it being 
‘assum ed’ unless 
found otherw ise, th a t it is from bone or 
sim ilar source, and not from rock phosphate. 
In this latter form the insoluble phosphoric 
acid is w orth b ut two cents per pound.” 
Probably m ore th an four-fifths of tho phos­ 
phoric acid iii commercial fertilizers 
is 
derived from ropk phosphate, and as such 
should be rated at two cents per pound. 
The average price of nitro jeu in fish for 
the years 1884-1889 has boon only 8.8 cents 
por pound, and the assumption of reckoning 
nitrogen at IO cents per pound (this for 
1889) seems unw arrantable, particularly so 
in view of the statem ent m ade in the com ­ 
missioners’ report for 1889, “But the valu­ 
ation is not to be too literally construed, for 
analysis cannot always decide accurately 
w hat is the form of nitrogen, etc., w hile the 
m echanical condition of a fertilizer is an 
item whose influence cannot alw ays be 
rightly expressed or appreciated.” 
Estim ating tho trade value of fertilizing 
ingredients in one ton of average fertilizer 
at only 70 por cent, over the wholesale m ar­ 
ket prices, and this would appear to bo m uch 
too low, as will be seen by a comparison of 
tim nitrogen ingredients, including fish 
scrap, which enters more largely than any 
other one nitrogenous article into tho com ­ 
position of fertilizers. 
Potash is used in fertilizers to but a lim ­ 
ited extent as compared w ith oiganic n itro ­ 
gen aud phosphoric acid. On the latter the 
trade values ovor the wholesale m arket 
prices are very near IOO per cont. 
T he C onnecticut station report for 1879 
says; 
“Fish scrap, dried blood, dried m eat and 
tankings (the 
latter som etim es term ed 
azotine), are produced in im m ense quanti- 
ties and consum ed for fertilizing purposes. 
“They do not, however, [pass to any con­ 
siderable ex ten t directly into the hands of 
farmers, and are not largely applied to the 
laud in the state in w hich they are first 
produced, but they are mostly sold from the 
m enhaden works and slaughter-houses to 
tho com pounders of superphosphates and 
other artificial fertilizers, w here they are 
used to supply nitrogen to these articles, 
being m ixed 
w ith 
various phosphates, 
treated w ith oil of vitrol, w ith potash salts, 
etc. 
“The first wholesale cost of organic nitro­ 
gen is but a little more than one-half w hat 
the station valuation allows as the fair re­ 
tail price. 
“Fish scraps, dried blood, m eat and tan k ­ 
ings are sold at wholesale at so m uch per 
“unit of am m onia,” w ithout regard to the 
phosphoric acid, w hich in dried fish am ounts 
to 0.7 per cent., and in blood, m eat, etc., 
ranges from Ie** th an I up to IO per cent., 
according as moro or less bono happens to 
be included, 
“I hiring the past sum m er the unit of am- 
monist iii fish, blend, etc., lins been w orth in 
New York but from 32.C0 to 82.60. At 
$2.50 per u nit of am nionia, the wholesale 
price of nitrogen would be lO 1^ cents per 
pound, w ith, in general, several per cent, of 
phosphoric acid throw n in. 
“Now, w hat justifies the station in valu­ 
ing' this sam e nitrogen when it comes into 
our rotafi m arkets at 20 cents per pound, 
and a t the sam e tim e allowing several cents 
per pound for the accom panying phosphoric 
acid? 
“The station only can answ er th at the re­ 
tail m arket justifies tho trade values it 
employs, and would, so tar as m any of the 
superphosphates mid all the guanos, other 
than Peruvian, are concerned, justify trade 
values higher than it lins em ployed.” 
Reckoning, then, on 
this basis, the 
higher th e m anufacturers of fertilizers can 
force their retail prices, the stations are jus­ 
tified in raising still higher the “trade 


values” even now to tim extent of nearly 
io u per cont., os :s m entioned above. 
It ha* been supposed th a t the agricul­ 
tural stations were established for the ben­ 
efit of tho tanners, and to urotect them in 
tho purchase of fertilizers, to seo th at they 
h id Rood articles and at fa r valuations. 
From this report of the C onnecticut ex­ 
perim ental stnt'ou, it seems th a t this is 
m erely a suppesit on, on inference not, war- 
re n t id by the facts in tho ease, according to 
tho Connecticut station’s own report. 
Possibly they were created for the pur­ 
pose of experim enting on the farm ers to 
ascertain how nim h iliey will stand.* 
J.et us see to yi h at extent they have icne- 
eeeded. Here is a fertilizer, containing one 
ton, costing, al w holesale m arket price, as 
follows: 
2.30 per conf. nitrogen, or perr.ds.47.0 3,8 
s.OO percent. seldbk plies ai- <1.160,0 4 13 
3.00 per cent. reverted pin*. acid. 00.0 4.12 
2.od per celli. Insoluble poos.acid. 40.0 2.00 
2.00 per rent. popish....................40.00 3.64 
i co oi material at wholesale mark: t 
price for one ton............................. 


A PRETTY GIRL'S DESTINY. 


#4.19 
0.69 
■J 47 
.80 
1.46 


Jilt 5.50 
Tile m ajority of the m anufacturers agree 
th a t this arrangem ent of m ixing, bagging, 
handling and cartage ranges from $3 to 
§ 4 .5 0 per ton—say $ 4 .5 0 —or a total cost of 
one ton fertilizer of better quality than the 
average on the m arket of $ 20. 
The sam e at average trade values in fer­ 
tilizer'' is as follows: 
47.(1 pound* nitrogen at 17.7 cent* Is 
$3.42 
160.0 poniuit 
soluble phosphoric auld at 
8.3 ei*lits is................................................ 13.28 
(10.0 revested phosphoric acid n 8.3 cents is 4.98 
40.0 pounds insoluble phosphoric a c i d a l 8 
cents Is....................................................... 1.90 
40.0 pounds potash at 4.20 cents is .............. 
1.71 


#29.60 
Add (or mixing, etc., as bell r e . ................. 
4.50 


Or a tot? I cost ot one ton fertilizer at 
trails values of 
.............. #34.00 
a 
difference between wholesale m arket 
prieoa and trade values of $1 4 .0 9 per ton, 
or 70.4 per cent. Tho flattens reports say: 
“Tho difference betw een the two figures 
represents the m anufacturers’ charges for 
converting raw m aterials into m anufact­ 
ured articles and selling them , 
“Those charges are for 
grinding 
and 
m ixing, bagging or barrelling, storage and 
transportation, commission to agents and 
dealers, long credits, interest on invest­ 
m ents. bad debts and finally profits.” Most 
of these charges the fanner can save by 
purchasing the raw m aterials and m ixing 
them to suit his w ants aud at his leisure 
time. 
W ith pure ground phosphate as the basis 
of operations, we can now obtain com plete 
m anure for every culture, m ade according 
to any form ula, and containing in a readily 
available and assim ilable form all the in­ 
gredients called for. 
Nitrogen can be furnished in nitrate of 
soda; the usual guarantee on which it is 
sold is 96 per cent., equivalent to 15.8 per 
cent, nitrogen and 8 5 .2 5 per cent. soda. 
Phosphoric acid in fine ground phosphate 
rock is insoluble In distilled w ater, but is 
soluble in the w ater of the soil when com­ 
bined w ith alkalies and nitrates. Potash, in 
the form of m uriate, is usually sold on a 
guarantee of 8 0 per cent, m uriate, w hich is 
equivalent to 5 0.5 of actual potash. To 
compound a fertilizer from theso on the 
basis of tile two previous illustrations, ex­ 
cepting prices: 
Hp tail 
prices. 
300 lbs. nitrate 
47.4 lbs nitrogen) 
of soda t ' 106.0 tbs. soda, 
J 
ut 2Vfcc. jtcr lb ...................................... #7.50 
1.000 lbs. (Inc ground phus. rock. 30 per cent.. 
•* 200 tbs. phos. auld, ut #10.60 
per k in ....................................... 
5.20 
80 tbs. rn ariste potash, 80 tier cent., tm 40 
lbs. potash, ut ©t^c. per lb .............. 
1.80 


1,380 lbs., costing for the m aterials..................#14.60 
And containing all th e oquivalents, in as 
good if not better form for the crops than 
tho two fertilizers referred to, this last has 
in addition to its fertilizing powers over the 
others of 108 pounds of soda, which is 
found in all plants, and is a m ore powerful 
alkali then potash, and, it is claim ed by 
some, can be substituted for it. To re­ 
capitulate: 
I ton fertiliser, s t wholesale m arket prices, 
c o sts...................................................................... #20.00 
I ton fertilizer, at trade val ne prices, costs.. 34.09 


1 3 8 0 pounds fertilizer from chem icals con­ 
taining an equal num ber of pounds of nitro­ 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash as the ton 
of fertilizer at wholesale m arket prices and 
trade values, costs for m aterials are but 
$ 1 4 .5 0 , and has, in addition to the other 
fertilizers m entioned, 1 06 pounds of soda. 
H om e m ix in g of F e rtiliz e rs . 
T his has been strongly advocated and is 
considerably practiced. Some of th e advan­ 
tages claim ed, aro the follow ing: The buyer 
gets exactly w hat he prefers to use, in the 
way of fertilizing m aterials. The detection 
of inferior forms of nitrogen, or phosphoric 
acid is m uch easier and m ore certain in a 
single article 
than if m ixed goods are 
bought; the plant food can be found in con­ 
centrated 
form, 
and expense and labor 
saved in freight and hauling to the farm . 
The cost of the tactory work is saved, or 
rather replaced by the farm labor, which 
has no long string of charges to be added to 
cost of m aterials. 
The home-mixed fertilizer can be varied 
in composition, in any quantity, to suit the 
w ants of a particular field or crop. 
The same quantity and quality of plant 
food costs m uch less in home m ixtures than 
in ready-m ade m ixtures, because the cash 
purchaser of fertilizer chem icals deals di­ 
rectly w ith the im porter or dealer in chem i­ 
cals and can purchase w ithout reference to 
the prices asked in his neighborhood by re­ 
tailers in the sam e goods. On a tight bam 
floor, or on an earth floor under cover, if 
smooth, hard and dry, different fertilizing 
m aterials, such as are in our m akets, can be 
m ixed just os well as at the factories I m ix­ 
tures can be m ade on the farm which are 
uniform in quality, fine and dry and equal 
in all respects to the best ready-made fer­ 
tilizers. 
The tools needed are platform scales, a 
shovel and au iron hand rake or light hoe; 
sometimes a sand screen is useful also. 
The reducing of bones and rock phos­ 
phates on the farm has been recom m ended, 
but this is questionable advice. The process 
is not so simple as represented, and concen­ 
trated sulphuric acid, or oil of vitroil, which 
m ust be bought, transported and used in 
considerable quantity, is a decidedly dan­ 
gerous thing to handle for persons unfam il­ 
iar w ith it. Hom e-m aking had better stop 
short of superphosphate m aking, and be con­ 
fined to the com pounding of m aterials need­ 
ing no further chem ical treatm ent. 
The 
mechanical part of it alone is com paratively 
simple. 
An d rew H. W a r d. 
Consulting A gricultural Chemist, 8o Dev­ 
onshire st,, Boston, Mass. 
Fodder and 
fertilizer formulas furnished, based on re­ 
quired conditions. 


A N ew Use for the T elephone. 
(Xew York Sun.) 
The telephone is nut to a new use in the 
great hotel at Tam pa, w hich M illionnaire 
Plan has just built to rival those of Million- 
naire Flagler at St. Augustine. Instead of 
an electric press button every room will 
have a telephone connected w ith the office. 
Q uoits will be able to com m unicate, not 
only w ith the office, but w ith their friends in 
other rooms at w ill. Tho g reat orchestrion 
which was one of the m arvels of the Paris 
Exposition, is to bo placed in the large 
music-room of the bote!. 
Ii has been arranged th a t auy guest in his 
room can, by m erely telephoning to the 
otfice, be connected with the orchestrion 
and have the music t ransm itted to him in 
full volume. Iii fact, he can put in actual 
practice one of the m ost w onderful of Bel­ 
lam y’s conceptions. and every night, if he 
likes, go to sleep listening to the finest of 
harm onies. 


T hey R ecognized th e M ayor. 
[Philadelphia Press.] 
W hen Edwin H. F iller was elected mayor 
one of the m orning papers published a good 
cut of him. Ho was riding in a car on the 
way to b ilo Alco. In tho sam e car were two 
Indios, one of whom bought a paper of a 
newsboy and began to criticise the cut. The 
ladies m ade several rem arks which were in 
no way derogatory to Mr. Filler. 
W hen the car had nearly reached 2d st, 
one of the ladies happened to glance across 
the car, aud she m et the froze of the new 
mayor. She could n e t for a m om ent take 
her eyes off him. but when she did she 
grabbed the paper and began to compare 
tile cut with the original. She then con­ 
fided the discovery to her friend, and by tho 
tim e tho ear reached F ront st. the mayor 
wa# glad to got away from their gaze. 


Jealous Because S he’s N ot in It. 
W ith hooks and fastenings under cover 
and buttons not tolerated at all, the question 
th a t puzzles the woman who does not wear 
the French-m ade costum e is, how did she 
get into it? says the W orld. 


C o n tin u ed fro m th e F irst I*t»«e. 


respects, yet, I would like to know w hat led 
up t*> it. Han Tyrone been found?” 
“ No: she hasn't.” answ ered Fanny. 
Ja ck ’s heart foil w ithin him. 
“ Who carried her off?” he asked. 
Fenny m ade no reply, but ho saw tho 
sw ift changes in hor face. 
“Fanny, you know. and I w ant you to tell 
mf.” Jack sternly said. 
She hesitated for a second 
and then 
answ ered: 
“H ies blame Halo C anning." 
“Kale Canning!” echoed Jack, w ith a 
fierceness that sta rte d Fanny. “ How did 
he m anage it?” 
Fanny know , for she had aided bim . and 
she was at a loss to know w hether she 
should answ er Ja ck ’s question. 
"He decoyed her to the old paper m ill, 
she said, at last. 
“How?” dem anded Jack, every m uscle 
quivering with excitement-. 
"By a letter.” 
“Oh, girl. you’re guessing! Tyrone w asn't 
to be caught by any chaff Tike th at.” 
"Anyhow, >he w ent.” rejoined Fanny. 
Jack looked at her keenly. 
“You don’t mean io sin th at sh® w ent 
willingly with him ?” he asked. 
“ Why, bless yon, no! 
If she had it 
w ouldn't Ii tvo caused the disturbance It 
did. Gre it gangs hnvo been out hunting 
her, bm all was of no use. K ale Canning 
was a little ‘gone’ on Tyrone. She snubbed 
him ; then a stranger came, and th at ag­ 
gravated the m atter.” 
“A stranger came w here?” asked Jack. 
“ Into the neighborhood," replied Fanny. 
"To the house of your lather. A handsom e, 
intelligent, honest-looking fallow, to whom 
your father took quito a liking, I hear. 
W hether Tyrone fancied him or not, I am 
unable to say." 
"W ell, go on,” im patiently cried Jack. 
"He went w ith Tyrone to t he church one 
rainy, dismal night.” 
resum ed Fanny, 
freely volunteering: her inform ation, nine© 
duck showod ffUcn intense interest. "Ho 
w ent to exam ine Hie church register, it 
was said, Ho and Tyrone had hardly left 
tho church when some one fired at them 
and wounded tho stranger, n e lay sick at 
tile cottage for three or four days, Dr. V an­ 
leer prescribing for him and Tyrone nursing 
him. The shot cam e from the graveyard, 
and it isn’t ju s t known whether it was in­ 
tended for Tyrone or tho stranger.” 
Jack Rave a little gasp. 
“Kale Canning fired ’ho shot?” he asked. 
“He is suspected,” Fanny said. “Rollo 
sprang upon him and would have killed 
h u n if he hadn’t fought him off.” 
“It served him rig h t,” exclaim ed Jack, 
w ith a quick gesture. 
It is a pity the dog 
did not kill him. W hat was the stran g ers 
nam e?" 
“ A rthur Douglass.” 
"Is he gone?” 
"Yes, Jack. He m ust be rich, for the ro­ 
wan! will be paul by him , and it is no sm all 
sum ." 
“It is a startling story,” Jack said. “I am 
m uch obliged to you for telling me. 
Good­ 
by.” 
* 
He turned to go. 
‘‘Jack,” said she, "you will be looking for 
Tyrone, ch ?” 
“W hy, yon can ju st bet your life on th at!" 
exclaim ed Jack. 
Fanny thought a m om ent and then ask ed : 
"Do you know w here Fenwich Forge is?" 
"Yes,” answered Ja ck ; "IO m iles or so 
northw est from here." 
"W ell, a tum or cam e to me th at Tyrone 
is around there.” 
"Cam e to you!” cried Jack. "H ow ?” 
“ It doesn’t m atter how ,” replied Fanny. 
"You seem to know a good deal about the 
affair,’’ Jack said. suspect fully. 
"If so I u n not bedding it back from you.” 
retorted Fanny. 
‘‘And did rum or say th a t sh© was w ell?” 
Asked J A c k . 
‘ 
"It said that she was alive.” was F anny's 
answer. “ Why not look for her at Fenw ich 
Forge?" 
“ I intend to,” Jack said. 
"And you'll get the rew ard?” 
“T hat's no inducem ent to me,” replied 
Jack. 
“If you do accept the reward, don’t you 
think you ought to give m e a part of it? ” 
the girl asked. "I’ve put you on the track .” 
"T hat sounds no more than teir,” Jack 
said. “If I find Tyrone near where you say. 
I’ll see th at you are sufficiently com pen­ 
sated.” 
Fanny w alked aw ay from the hedge, and 
thon came back, stopping where there was 
a gap in it. 
Jack I ” she called. 
Ile turned and rejoined her. 
“ W here are you going? ” she asked. 
"W hy, home, girl! W here else? ” 
“A n a -a n d —you have 
heard 
all 
the 
news? ” she gasped. 
"All the n ew s!” repeated he, w ith 
a 
dazed jook. 
"T here 
isn’t any worse 


"Oh, Ja c k !” Fanny said. 
She w rung her hands and began to cry. 
Ja c k ’s face grew ghastly white. 
Fanny, w hat is it? ” he asked, w ith a 
broken voice. "My father—” 
"Poor, poor Jack I” sobbed Fanny. "The 
shock killed your father. H e’s been buried 
in the old churchyard for a week. Don’t go 
hom e. Jack. 
It isn ’t borne to you any 
m ore.’’ 


CHA PTER XXI. 
LED BY A DOO. 
It was a dreadful blow to Jack Trevallian 
to learn th a t his father was dead. 
He 
t 
ressed his hand against his forehead, his 
ig chest heaving. For a m om ent it seemed 
to him as if the blackness of night had set- 
B 
‘ id down upon him . 
He groaned aloud, 
s eyes full of sad, regretful, self-crim inat­ 
ing tears, for it w ouldn’t have happened if 
he had rem ained at home. 
Fanny Bardswell pressed through tliegap 
in tho hedge. 
Though she was a giddy, 
frivolous girl. she had a kind, tender heart, 
ami she pitied him sincerely. 
"Don’t cry. Jack," she said, as she caught 
his hand, hor voice and fram e trem bling. 
“Don’t m ind it, Jack. Some one had to toll 
you, and surely it is ail for the best.” 
She was so m uch in earnest th a t her 
sym pathy com forted him . He dashed away 
his tears and regained his self-possession. 
"Yes, Fanny,” he said. in a sad, grave 
tone. "Some one had to tell me, and why 
not you? (lf course, everything th at God 
does is for the best. B ut I tell you, Fanny, 
it’stak en nearly all tho life outed m e.” 
Fanny had released his hand, and was 
crying bitterly. 
"D on’t do that, F anny,” ho said. 
“It un­ 
nerves me still more. It m akes me feel as 
if I ought to com fort you. 
'th e re ’s a heavy 
w eight pressing mo down, and I guess it s 
because I blam e m yself so rn ach, for I had 
no need to run away. 
I can’t go home, and 
yet I m ust. I want to see the cottage again, 
the old church, th e—th e —grave In which 
lath er’s buried. 
He broke down again, but it did not last 
long. He picked up bis staff, for he had 
dropped it in his agony of m ind. 
"It will alm ost break Tyrone’s heart if 
she’s alive to hear it.” be said, his voice 
husky. "If silo isn’t alive ic will not m at­ 
ter. for then she knows it already and is 
w ith him up yonder, I ant sure. I chunk you, 
Fanny, for your sym pathy. I suspect th at 
you have some trouble of your own, and we 
ail have, you know. If I ever can serve you 
in any way I’ll do it.” 
They separated, Jack leaving the high­ 
way and talcmg a short route to the cottage. 
W hen he roached it, he found the shutters 
closed and the doors locked. It had to him 
a cold, cheerless, 
deserted look. 
Dead 
leaves lay on the porches; the gate was off 
its hinges; weeds were growing in the path. 
"If only Hollo was here to welcome m e,” 
groaned Jack. 
“There would 
be some 
relief,” even in th a t.” 
He stood at Die em pty kennel, and thon 
called and whistled, but the dog did not 
come Hounding to moot him . 
W ith a sad heart he turned from the cot­ 
tage, w alked to the little church and en­ 
tered the graveyard. 
There was but one newly m ade grave in 
it, and be knew whose it was. Ile stood 
and looked down at it, his head uncovered, 
his chest heaving, the afternoon shadows 
lengthening around him . He was com m un­ 
ing in the bitterness of his heart, and it was 
not w ithout profit. 
"Jack, you’ve corno bade too late,” a mas­ 
culine voice said, in a tone of rebuke. 
The young prodigal looked up and saw 
Dr. V anleer in his buggy, just beyond the 
low stone wall. 
"And your repentance Is too late,” the 
doctor added. 
Jack strode over to him , and said, every 
m uscle of his face tw itch in g ; 
"Don’t tau n t me, please. Don’t strike a 
m an w hen h e’s down. I need heavenly grace 
and hum an sym pathy. You are a Christian 
—you bold up father’s hands during his 
m inistry hero: I am yearning for your pity, 
and you w ithhold it from m o.” 
"No. Ja ck ,” the doctor replied. “I sym ­ 
pathize w ith you. but of w hat avail is it? 
There is nothing th a t you can do.” 
“Oh, yes there is!” oried Jack, flinging up 
his head. "T here is m uch th a t I can do for 
m yself— there is som ething th at I can do for 
others. I ( annot bring my dear father back, 
but I cum tinU Tyrone.” 
"I hope you may, but T cannot inspire you 
w ith m uon hone,’ replied tho doctor. 
“Doctor, if you knew everything you 
would not blam e m e.” Jack said, after a 
short silence. "I w ent aw ay to help father; 
I w anted to earn m oney so th at I could give 
it to him ; I have tho money, but lie isn’t 
here." 
"Jack, you never w rote to him ,’’rem inded 
the doctor. 
"No, I didn’t,” adm itted Jack, his counte­ 
nance falling. "T hat will be tne one long 
regret of my life. B ut lot th a t go, since I 
cannot m ake atonem ent. 
I m et Fanny 
Bardwell and she told m e a good deal, but I 
could not tell how m uch of it was fact and 
how m uch rumor. Doctor, give mo a de­ 
tailed account of the occurrence.” 
The doctor complied w ith his request. 
W hat lie said corroborated Fanny Bard- 
w ell’s statem ent, and was more explicit. 
“T his A rthur Douglass?” asked Jack. "Is 
ho a worthy fellow?” 
"H e’s every inch a gentlem an,” declared 
the 
doctor. 
"Handsom e, sturdy, frank, 
rich, intelligent.” 
“Did Tyrone love h im ?” 
“I know th at he w as fond of Tyrone,” re­ 
plied tho doctor. 
Ho did not tell bim about the duty dele­ 


gated to A rthur Douglass -about tho letter 
found in Dr. T rovalllan’s desk—and (bat 
Tyrone was not his sister. 
He did not think 
it wise to tell nim just then. lf at all. Ho 
would find it out 
through 
some other 
source. 
"Doctor. I’m obliged to you,” Jack said. 
as there a sal® ot tether s effects?” 
"No. Jack, There is tim e for that. I sup­ 
pose you will have to attend to it now that 
you have returned." 
"One question more, doctor, W hero Is 
Hollo, tho dog?" 
"I don’t know, Jack. The quartet disap­ 
peared on the same day and have not been 
heard from since. ” 
‘"Hie quartet?” repeated .Tick. with a 
nuzzled look. "Tyrone, Kale Canning, the 
dog and—” 
“Gypsy Madge," completed the doctor. 
" Vol" ejaculated Jack. “ Well, she is 
Tyrone’s iriend, I ani sun*-and no is Hollo. 
Mr. Douglass offered the rew ard?” 
"Yes.” 
“And if I find Tyrone?” 
"Eh, Jack? You w ouldn’t w ant tho re­ 
w ard?" 
"No; not from Tyrone’s lover, if such he 
is. But tliere is a party w ho m ight be en­ 
titled to sumo of it.” 
“W hat do you mean, 
Jack ?” quickly 
asked the doctor. 
“T hat I’ve got inform ation, sir." 
“Reliable inform ation.'” 
"I hop® so, doctor. I think so.” 
“From Fanny Bardsw ell?” 
"Yes, doctor. 
“Thou it is worth considering," decided 
Dr. Vanleer. "I could lint get a word out or 
her, though I tried my best. Him it was who 
wrote tho forged note at Kale C anning’s 
dictation.” 
"A h!” ejaculated Jack. “Well sho has 
gone back on him now. FII find Tyrone be­ 
fore the dawn of tom orrow .” 
“God speed you,” the doctor earnestly 
sank 
"So can you. if you drive tne p artw ay ,” 
suggested Jack. 
“W hy-w illingly and—now. 
'W hither?” 
“Toward Fenwich Forge." 
"rum ble into th® buggy." was (he doc­ 
tor’s crisp reply. 
Two m inutes later the doctor’s sturdy 
pony was hurrying briskly iu th® direction 
named. 
It was almost dusk when they halted. 
The place was alm ost as lonely as the 
vicinity of tho ruined paper mill, only the 
land was not swampy. Fenwich Forgo was 
on the same stream as the paper m il. and 
the stream was open to rowboats between 
tim two points. 
Bidding tho doctor adieu. Jack -food aion® 
in the gathering gloom, the rattling of the 
wheels ot the buggy dying away in the dis­ 
tance. 
There were no houses in sight, and Jack 
scarcely knew w hither to bend his steps. 
He soon, however, began to reconnoitre 
He heard a dog growl, and a m inute later 
the animal came out of the bashes 
He was 
a largo dog, quite wasted, his shaggy coat 
covered with mud. lie was savage, and 
Jack saw tne gleam of his w hite teeth in 
the shad' wi. 
"Hollo!" cried Jock, “Rollo, old boy!” 
Tho growling ceased, and the dog came 
B orer, bis head uplifted, his eyes growing 
brighter. 
“Ro!lo. old fellow!” Jack softly said, as he 
snapped his Angers. ‘‘I’m Jack I Don’t you 
know mo? 
"Yes, Rollo knew him , after an absence 
of three years. He w hined, and w ent up to 
Jack, as if he wanted to he petted, as if ho 
was glad that he had found an old friend. 
"W hore’# your mistress. 
Rollo?" Jack 
asked. "W here is Tyrone?" 
Possibly the dog understood. II® barked, 
ran forward, and then corno back. 
"You want to show me where sh© ir, eh?" 
Jack said. "W ell, th a t’s 
ail right. Go 
ahead, and I’ll follow.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ANXIOUS TO KNOW HIS NAME. 
After tea, A rthur Douglass and his father 
went to the library, which was a large well- 
furnished and luxurious apartm ent, 
for 
Malcolm Douglass was very rich. 
The ele­ 
gant carpet glowed with warm, bright 
colors, and a thousand polished surfaces re­ 
flected tho light from tho chandelier. 
Miriam Montcalm joined them almost im ­ 
mediately. She welcomed A rthur Douglass 
In a quiet, lady-like way, though she was 
more glad to see him than she cared to liavo 
him know. 
She was elegantly dressed, sol (-possessed 
in her m anner and gaceful in her move­ 
ments. Her face showed no traces of the 
terrible suffering she bad endured while 
lashed to the cross tree of tho must on that 
cold, desolate night, the rain beat ng spite­ 
fully overhead, and tho ocean yawning to 
engulf her beneath. 
Arthur Douglass was conscious of her 
worth and loveliness, and his eyes now and 
then sought her face in an appreciative 
way. Perhaps, had he not m et lyrone, ho 
eventually would have offered her his hand 
in m arriage, so fondly had he learned to re­ 
gard her. 
He gave a detailed and graphic account of 
his adventure at T ho-ndale—a detailed 
account, because his father constantly plied 
him with questions, and a graphic account 
because he was so full of tho subject. 
Miriam asked no questions, but was an at­ 
tentive and deeply interested listener, her 
face changing color now and then, her oyes 
occasionally lifted from her embroidery. 
Several tim es she was a trifle disturbed, 
which happened w henever A rthur Doug­ 
lass. quito unconsciously, of course, ex­ 
tolled Tyrone’s 
loveliness and force of 
character. 
"My dear boy, it is a wonder th at you got 
back alive,” his father said. "You are sure 
th a t your wound is no longer dangerous?" 
“On. yes,” replied A rthur. "Of course, I’ll 
be cautious for a week or two.” 
"Yon spoke of some docum ents,” 
re­ 
m inded his father. 
For the first tim e during the interview 
A rthur Douglass weighed nis words. 
He 
became guarded because Miriam was pres­ 
ent, and because be was aware of lierprefer- 
euce tor him. It was not necessary, then 
and thoro, to speak about the promise lie 
had m ade to Dr. T revallian in connection 
w ith Tyrone. 
"T yrone,” he said, "is not the rector’s 
daughter, though everybody supposed that 
she was. He placed great confidence in me 
because of the letter of introduction which 
I showed him, but moro so because you bad 
been a classm ate of his. A secret enveloped 
the 
sw eet 
girl’s 
life. 
and 
he 
saw 
fit 
to 
trust 
me 
w ith 
it. 
After his 
death 
a 
letter 
was 
found 
in 
his 
desk. It was sealed, and was directed to 
me. W hen I opened it and read it I dis­ 
covered, to my great astonishm ent, th at the 
young lady is. beyond all peradventure, tho 
heir you have sought for w ith so m uch per­ 
sistency.” 
"Can th at be possible!” exclaim ed his 
father, in am azem ent. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.! 
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A nd Coffee 
Cake 
A m ong the M any 
D ainty D ishes Made. 
At th e Boston cooking school last week 
the following dishes wero served: 
P o rk T e n d e rlo in s. 
Spilt nearlv in two, (latten, sprinkle with snit and 
pepper and cook In a frying pan with a little lard. 
Cook slowly after they are blown, and be cartful 
not to burn them. Serve with sauce piquant®. 
Brown 2 tablespoonfuls butter, add 2 tablespoon­ 
fuls flour and brown. Pour on slowly I pint hot 
brown stock, add Va teaspoonful salt, 1 /3 saltepoon- 
ful pepper, I tablespoonful chopped pickles. I table­ 
spoonful capers and I tablespoonful vinegar. 
S w eet P o ta to Souffles, 
Pare and cut potatoes Into Vi-lnch filers; fry In 
moderately heated deep fat 8 minutes, drain; reheat 
(lie fat till very hot; plunge in the potatoes and 
cook I m inute; drain and sprinkle with salt. 
O atm eal M uffins. 
Scald a scant Va pint milk, add I tablespoon­ 
ful 
sugar 
and 
I 
tablespoonful 
salt. 
When 
cool add Vt yeast cake 
dissolved In Vt cup 
lukewarm w ater: 
then 
I 
generous pint flour 
mixed with I cup cooked oatm eal; beat thoroughly; 
let rise; beat again; fill gem pau % full, set on the 
back of the stove, let stand 20 minntes, and bake 
about 30 minutes In a moderate oven. 
C h ick e n H ash w ith R ice T oast. 
Cook I cup of rice till tender, pack Into a mould 
and when cold slice, brown with melted butter and 
toast a delicate brown. Melt I tablespoonful but­ 
ter In a saucepan and I hee ping teaspoonful flour 
and pour on slowly I cup chicken stock, add Vs tea­ 
spoonful salt, Va saltspoon pepper, I teaspoonful 
lemon Juice, the beaten yolk of I egg and I pint 
cooked arid chopped chicken. When heated pour 
over the rice and serve. 
Coffee C ake. 
Take I generous pint bread dough and work Into 
it Vs cup butter, Vs cup sugar, I beaten egg and Vs 
cup raisins, stoned and well floured. Put Into a 
buttered pan, let rite till It doubles Its bulk, and 
bake about 46 minutes In a moderate oven. Remove, 
brush w ith melted butter, sprinkle with sugar aud 
cinnamon mixed. Serve either hot or cold. 


R esistance of the A ir to a Locom otive. 
[Electrical Review.] 
E xperim ents on 
the French railways 
show th at tire resistance of the atmosphere 
to the motion of high-speed trains am ounts 
often to half the total resistance 
Two 
engines, of which the resistance was meas­ 
ured separately and found to bo ID 8 pounds 
per ton at 37 miles per hour, were coupled 
together and again tried. The resistance 
fell to 14.3 pounds per ton. 
Til® second en­ 
gine was masked by the first. It may be 
argued from this th at by a suitable adapta­ 
tion of the front of a locomotive, electrical 
or otherwise, a saving from 8 to IO per 
cont. of the effective power could be made. 


A Cirl Worth Having. 
A fter reading Mr. G ray's experience in 
the plating business. I sent $3 to w . II. 
Griffith & Co., Zanesville,Ohio, for a Plater, 
and cleared $ 3 6 in a week. Isn’t this pretty 
good for a girl? There is tablew are and 
Jewelry to plate at every house; then, why 
Should any person be poor or out of em ­ 
ploym ent w ith such an opportunity at 
hand. 
MARY BRITTEN. 


John E. Parsons, the New York lawyer, is 
said to have received a foe of $400,OOO for 
legal services in organizing the sugar trust. 
This is believed to bo the largest foe ever 
paid in this country. 
Count Rolhenburg, lo years old, is tho 
youngest lieutenant in the Prussian arm y. 
He is assigned to ’he 1st Regiment of 
Dragoons 
Some branch of tile infantry 
would seem more suitable to bis age, or, If 
not that, at least the winners and minors. 
Prince Bismarck said lately at H am burg: 
“My ideal is to be able to w alk about in this 
large and beautiful tov,ti w ithout seeing a 
single Il iad turned to look at me.” 
A series of stalactite caverns, surpassing 
coy sim ilar ones in Europe, have been dis­ 
covered in German East A frit a. Minions of 
bats frequent them . 
It was nu old lady fro rn the rural districts 
who said she envied 
Inff*©!©** sardines 
because they never could have the rheum a­ 
tism. 
A Tekonsha (Mich.) m an who is in tho 
hare raising business calculates th at the in­ 
crease of n pair will num ber 2000 inside of 
three \ oars. 
The oh w ater man in the Equitable build­ 
ing in New York city calculates that he has 
travelled 141,820mile.- during the pa.it lo 
years, a distance nearly equal to six timos 
around the earth. 
T. H. Pullen of Milford, Ga., placed a note 
in a hale of cotton which lie in;\de, request­ 
ing the purchaser to inform him w here it 
was bought. He root »tly received a letter 
from a m anufacturer in Mom aw, Russia, 
staring that tho cotton bad been sold there 
and purchased by him. 
At Port Blakely, near Seattle. W ash., is 
situated tho largest lum ber mill in the 
world. The huge m achinery of this great 
m ill occupies a building lo2 by 448 feet, 
I while there is a fir moo rn 160 by 6.', foot and 
a shop 170 by 50 met. Geared up aud iii 
! trim it could i ne re as * its great regulation 
j cut (rom fiOO.Ooo a (lav to 600,000 or BOO, 
i OOO. The only difficulty would b • in getting 
I Hie colossal quantity of sawed lum ber out 
; of the way. 
I 
The public evening reception which the 
President holds once a year has agnin been 
cancelled. 
Since his inauguration Presi­ 
dent Harrison has never held one, as the 
deatli of a m em ber of the cabinet in each 
instance prevented their being beld. 
Til© following item recently appeared In 
the Buena Vista P atriot: A m inor part of 
our press cam e broken, and, sis the black­ 
sm ith hero bad no drill, through the kind­ 
ness of Marshal Jackson we borrowed til© 
W'ols captured from the burglars. It re­ 
quired only about 15 m inutes 
to 
drill 
through a east iron I V4 inches thick. 
A Pittsburg (Penn.) man has boon clean­ 
ing his eyeglasses for years with bank notes, 
and says they are far bettor for the purpose 
than anything else and at tho same tim e the 
pills arc not injured by it. 
T he first telegraph line built in America 
extended from W ashington to Baltimore, 
aud was built by Mer*©, tho inventor of the 
electric recording telegraph, by m eans of 
an appropriation m ade by Congress. Tile 
first message was sent May 27, 1844 
The rank of general of the United States 
arm y expired w ith Sheridan. 
Maj.-Gen. 
John M. Schofield is com m ander of the 
U nited States army at present. 
The natives of the Phillinpines are sod- 
able to an extraordinary degree, 
W hen­ 
ever one of them finds him self w ithout a 
companion to partake of his m eal he runs 
till be m eets w ith one; aud it is said th at 
however keen his own appetite may be ho 
will not venture to satin y it w ithout a com ­ 
panion. 
In the tropics mon sleep in ham m ocks or 
upon m ats of gra*<s. Tho E ast Iud an u n ­ 
rolls his light portable charpoy or m attress, 
which iii the m orning is again rolled to­ 
gether and carried away by him. 
Pasteur is famous for his abssnt-m inded- 
ness. It is said th at he would frequently 
forget to eat his dinner if some one dtu nor, 
rem ind him of it. 
T he statistics of tho Posters et Telegraph®.^ 
which have ju st appeared, give 1000 as tho 
num ber of subm arine cables iii use all over 
the world. The cost of these cables is about 
$ 100,000,000. Of those which belong to 
governm ents. D enm ark owns 38; England, 
104; Germ any. 35; France, 46; Greece, 45; 
Italy, 22; Spain, 3; Brazil, 19; India, 72, 
and Norway, no less than 236. 
A Now York dinner party last Thursday 
evening was to IO brides am tbridegrooins 
of tho present season. 
The Babylonian costumes for women 2000 
years before ( brist were very sim ilar to 
those worn today. 
In Alaska, 2000 m iles up the Yukon river, 
the snow never molts, and in some places it 
is said to be fully two miles deep. 
C uster county, M ontana, is the largest 
county in the United States. It contains 
80,000 square miles. 
A good-natured colored lady, whose m em 
cry was a little hazy, died the other day 
near Columbus, Mo., of old ago. It was lier 
boast that "she was so old she couldn’t 
Qactly ’m em ber; but she was between 90 
and 134.” 
The mysterious canon in Sonthern Call 
lorn la, which is known as th© Valley of 
D eath, is said to bo in some parts fully 500 
feet below tho sea level. The valley is said 
to be rich in deposits of gold, although It Is 
not known th at any person bas ever re­ 
turned alive from this unhealthy region, 
which seems to be shunned by all anim al 
life. 
A St. Joseph. Mo. w eather prophet, says 
th at from May 1.1891, lo May I, 1892, will 
bo an era of general destruction throughout 
the United States. 
E arthquakes aud vol­ 
canoes all ovet tho world will bo very 
active. 
A travelling com pany of actors is said to 
have posted the following notice: “On ac­ 
count of til© w ant of a handkerchief. ‘The 
Rubbers’ will be given tonight instead of 
’Othello.' ” 
W estville, Iud., has a cow which quenches 
her thirst at the village pump, tossing the 
handle of the pum p with her bom s until 
sufficient w ater flow s for her needs. 
At Munich there is a hospital which is en­ 
tirely supported by the sale of old steel pen- 
n ids, collected from all parts of Germany. 
They are made into watch springs, knives 
and razors. 
The earliest known lens is one made of 
rock crystal, unearthed by Bayard at Nine­ 
veh. This lens, the age of which is to be 
m easured by thousands of years, now lies in 
the British Museum, w ith its surface as 
bright As when it left the m aker’s hands. 
Bv the side of it are very recent specimens 
of lens which have been ruined by exposure 
to Bondon'slogs and smoke. 
Tiio Sultan very rarely or never leaves 
bis homo, except to go 01100 a week to a 
mosque just outside. Once a year, also, lie 
pays a visit to Stain bouk but the route 
t here and returning Is never known in ad­ 
vance. He is in constant fear of assassina­ 
tion. Home grand duchess, whom he re­ 
ceived at his court recently, on his com­ 
plaining of his In aith, advised him to take 
more exorcise aud drive about the country. 
On her departure he said: “W hat harm 
have I done th at this woman should desire 
m y death? Why does she advise me to run 
into such dangers. 
A Philadelphia lady who had lost the key 
to a valuable casket arose and found it dur­ 
ing her sleep. 
An Irishm an who speaks five living lan­ 
guages and two dead ones, And knows his­ 
tory from Adam’s tim e up, is a hostler in a 
St. Louis street cur barn. 
Miss Stewart, a bell® of Dawson county, 
Texas, asked tho justice of the peace who 
had been engaged to perform th© m arriage 
cerem ony for lier and George Billings forth® 
loan of his revolver. It was a half hour 
mist the tim e set and George was missing. 
Tim justice gave her th e revolver and a con­ 
tinuance. and 
in 
20 m inutes sho 
re 
turned w ith a serene expression and George 
Billings. 
Statistics show th at the birth rate in th® 
U nited States is declining. 
Queen's College, Oxford, has just cele­ 
brated the 660th anniversary of its founda­ 
tion. 
Mary Mocejks of Erie, Penn., has the rec­ 
ord of Paving eloped seven tim es from one 
husband. 
“A yacht m anned entirely by wom en" is 
prom ised as a novelty for the next Newport 
season. 
A sw an was killed in T rinity oounty, Cal., 
recently, whose wings m easured seven feet 
when spread out, It weighed 16 pounds. 
A colored woman At Chester, Penn., ap­ 
plied to a local m agistrate tor law th at 
would prevent a neighbor from placing a 
hoodoo spell upon her. 
There are two counties in Georgia th at 
have not a lawyer. They arc Echols and 
Charlton. The returns for 1890 show fur­ 
ther th a t Charlton has neither a doctor nor 
a dentist. 
A m eteoric stone resem bling granite re­ 
cently fell near the m outh of Pistol river, in 
Curry 
county, (Begem. 
It weighs some­ 
thing over 40o pounds, aud im bedded itself 
several feet in tho earth. 
Three young m en of Ochlockonee, Ga., 
drove out six m iles Sunday to see their best 
girl, one young lady attracting a half dozen 
gallants. W hen they arrived at the young 
lady’s home they learned she had just m ar­ 
ried another fellow. 
At South Colchester, Out., M. Brown, 
aged 84. led to the altar Mrs. M argaret 
Clickert, aged 97. Tho groom had buried 
four wives and the bride mourned tne hiss 
of five husbands. Her last husband died 
tw o years ago. aged 124 years. 
Mr. Wells of Baiting Hollow, Long Island, 
is now nearly 80 years of age, and ho has 
kept an account of the num ber of cords of 
wood cut during his lite, and reports it as 
13.781. About 30 years ago, on a wager, he 
cut, but did not pile, IO cords of pine wood 
betw een sunrise and sunset. 
D uring the recent snowstorm when the 
wires were all down, arid Kingston, N. Y., 
had no outside connection by wire, 
a 
stranger entered th© W estern Union tele­ 
graph chico to send a telegram . Ile read 


the notice on thedoor, "M ocoinm unteations 
wires all dow n." Then he went to lh© 
desk and wrote thin message to his wife: 
“ Wires all down; cannot Telegraph you ae 
promised.” Baying down a quarter with A 
request to please "send t h A t ” he walked out, 
Queen Elizabeth started the style of wear­ 
ing silk stockings and Marie A ntoinette 
instituted the custom of wearing feathers 
in the hair. 
Going to steep w ith one hand tucked un­ 
der the cheek is not wise. It m akes a fold 
in the soft skin that by and by helps the 
wrinkle* 
W illiam J. M iller of Ballon, N J., has a 
bran* spectacle ease over 400 years eld. The 
outside case on top and not (mn has a IO 
years’ calendar ((rom 1478 lo 148 7) -‘O- 
gravea thereon, with instruction* in Dutch, 
lh© figures, letters, etc., be ng quite legible. 
The largest reservoir or artificial ’.ake in 
th© world is the great tank of Dhebar, 20 
mile* southeast 
of Udaipur, R ajpnuna, 
which covers an area of 21 square miles 
The masonry dam is 1009 feet long by 96 
feet high, CO feet wide at the bas© and 15 
at the top. In southern India, also, there 
ar© Homo large reservoirs. T hat of Cum bum 
is formed by dam m ing tho G undlakam ana 
river by a dam 57 feet high, throw n be­ 
tween two hills. This reservoir has an area 
of IG square miles. The Sulekere reservoir. 
in Mysore, is a very little sm aller, and, next 
to Cummin), is the doest In southern India, 
A grain of fine sand would cover IOO of 
the m inute scales of the hum an skin, and 
yet each of these scales in turn covers from 
300 to 500 (lores. 
New York pay slier alderm en $2000 a year 
salary. Buffalo lmys hers $ I OOO a year salary. 
Brooklyn pay* her* nothing. 
In sour®languages, notably the Japanese, 
there is no word for kiss. 
At tile depth of about 3600 feet the tem ­ 
perature of the ocean is about the same, 
varying only a triflo from th® polar lati­ 
tudes to the equator 
In transm itting music over long-distance 
telephones. St ha* been found desirable to 
have a .separate transm itter for every in­ 
strum ent. 
Mexico is to have the longest tunnel on 
this continent. 
The Greenwich (England! authorities have 
found that the exact period of transm itting 
an electric signal to M ontreal, Can., is about 
three-fourths of si second. 
At the m echanical fair held at Worces­ 
tershire, Bug.. Browther Brot hers exhibited 
a watch, in perfect running order, con­ 
structed wholly of iron 
T ee object at this 
curiosity was to illustrate the m alleability 
of iron, and its consequent adaptation to a 
wide variety of novel uses. 
It may surprise many to learn that the 
purely American commerce th at pastes 
through th® “Hoo" canal between Bakes 
Superior and Huron, is much larger tiian 
nil tho w orld’.* commerce th at annually 
finds its way through the Huez canal, both 
in the num ber of vessels and their tonnage, 
yet figure* prove it. 
A man in H annibal, Mo., com m its suicide 
after tho model of tho modem French duel. 
He lire* his pistol in the air, falls down, lies 
motionless till his sui. id.*] in ,ent ebbs away, 
ami then gets ap and goos shout his busi­ 
ness. 
There is one gentlem an in Newm an, Ga , 
who evidently does not consid r m arriage a 
failure. He was m arried about lo years 
ago, and on cadi ('h r.atmas m orning since 
he bas presented the m inister w hoom ciated 
at the ceremony w ith a lit) gold piece. 
Til® mad King of Bavar a 
sometimes 
smokes as many as IOO cigarettes a day. For 
©ach cigarette he uses an entire box of 
matches, toucliingoff the others to .see them 
burn after lie ha* used one to secure a light, 
Ho has a new suit of black broadcloth m ade 
for him twice every week. 
It bas been calculated th at the electrom o­ 
tive force of a bolt of lig h tin g is about 
3.500,000 volts, the current about 14,000,. 
OOO amperes and the tim e to be onc-twer.ty 
thousandth part of a second, In such a bolt 
there is in t nergv of 2,450,000,000 w atts, 
or 3,284,182-h. p. 
It is the little things of life that tax one’s 
nerves the most, a.* a stalw art youth of 
Leavenworth, Ka*., found when he accented 
a wager th at ho could not stand a quart of 
water dropped into Iris open hand drop by 
drop from a height of three feet 
Before 
6O0 drops had fatten into lits hand heatm ost 
cried with jiain and said ho had enough. 
After a little w ater had fallen each drop 
seemed to crush his hand, and a blister in 
the centro of it was the result. 
The largest hospital in tile world is in 
Germ any the Allgenu lim K rankonhau'c. 
which contain* OUOO bed*. This hospital 
which is now 116 year* old, is m anaged in 
the Interest of students, not hum anely, 
for tho benefit of tho poor patients. 
The tram w ays, 
om nibuses and under­ 
ground railways which servo tit© arca in and 
round Bondon w ithin a radius of five mil"* 
leave little for tho m ain lino* of railway in 
that, district, and carry each year about 
453,000,000 passengers. 
Gum arabic, which was once universally 
used, has become very sciirco and dear, ana 
a substitute for It is being mado from 
starch, which is subjected under pressure 
and at a high tem perature to tho action of 
sulphurous acid. Tile product, after neu­ 
tralization, Is soluble and extrem ely ad­ 
hesive. 
The utility of the m icrophone for observa­ 
tion of earth tremor* and noises was soon 
recognized, and Italy has for some tune 
held a foremost place am ong tho nations 
which have taken advantage of tho-special 
adaptability of this instrum ent, lr is now 
found that photography possesses adm irable 
capabilities in the way of supplem enting 
tho work of the microphono in m aking theso 
delicate records. 
A lawyer of California ha* just received 
$95,000 for five years’ work on one case. 
A Gencsseo county (Mich.) young lady, 
who was recently awarded $1800 iu a 
broach of promise suit. has rew arded ber 
chief witness by bestowing hor injured af­ 
fections on him. 
Tile banns have been 
published. 
A young man iii Hannibal, Mo., has m ade 
three attem pts w ithin a week, while on the 
street, to break away from a sw eetheart for 
whom Iris love bas grown torpid, and in the 
sprinting m atches she has run him down 
each time. 
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F U N F O R BO Y S A N D G IR LS. 


H ow 
a D w arf M ay Be M ade by Tw o 
L ads and a P a ir of Boots. 
Two boys may create fun for tile com pany 
bv m aking up as a dwarf. Let on® of them 
stand behind a table and place his hands on 
it, white the other stands behind tho first 
and passe* his arm s around him , as shown 
iii figure I. 
Tile head and body of the second l>oy and 
the legs of the first are hidden by curtains. 


\ 


THE DW AKE—FIGURE I. 


THE DWARF—FIGURE 2. 


which can easily be m anaged if tho table is 
placed in a doorway. Boots are then placed 
on the hand* of th© boy num ber one. and a 
jacket put on over his shoulders and the 
arm s of the hidden player. Then, an will bo 
seen in the second picture, an excellent im i­ 
tation of a dw arf is thus formed. 
The face should be disguised as m uch as 
possible, ami the dwarf m ar bo dressed fan­ 
tastically te represent a T urk or Moor. To 
add to tho fun, a third per ion m ight act tho 
part of showman aud give a comic account 
of the dw arf’s history. 
Trion the freak 
m ight deliver a speech,appropriategestures 
boing m ade by lite player who furnishes the 
arms. 
These are apt to bo ludicrous, as tho second 
boy w,ll probably have trouble in fitting his 
actions to the words of the first. The dw arf 
can dance and perform many rem arkable 
feats, such as rubbing, his head with hts too, 
or putting both feet in his m outh at once. 
Three bright boys eau beep a room full of 
company convulsed w ith laughter with this 
net. but it should bo well rehearsed before­ 
hand. 
____________________ 


P u ttin g a P ray er to P ractical Use. 
[America.] 
M aud—Do you over say 
your prayers, 
Mabel, as you used to w hen you were 
little? 
Mabel—Oh, yes, tw o or throe tim es a day. 
M aud—W hat a good girl you are? 
M abel—I always say the Lord’s prayer, 
wbeu I heat my curling iron. W hen I got 
to th e "A m en” I know the iron is hot 
enough. 
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HOWARD’S LETTER. 


The Bernhardt Physique is 
Much Improved, 


Bat H<t lofrrprftation of Cleopatra is 


Rather Disappoint ins:. 


I Lesson from the Astor Orest—Also 
One from Cleveland's Democracj. 


Nkw Y o r k . Feb. 21. Bernhardt’s chief 
charm, in my view, is her individuality, her 
personality. 
People writing of her say, 
“Yon don’t see Bernhardt, you seo Cleo­ 
patra,'' I prefer to look at her representa­ 
tion as that of an intelligent artist, who 
says, "This is Cleopatra as interpreted, as 
pictured by Bernhardt,"’ for it is Bern­ 
hardt’s face, 
Bernhardt's 
figure, 
Bern­ 
hardt’s voice, Bernhardt’s mental and phys­ 
ical peculiarities utilized intelligently as 
interpreters 
Her Cleopatra is disappointing to me. 
I wrote, the night of “Cleopatra’s” first 
production, at the close of the third act. It 
was impossible to wait until the final fall of 
th - curtain, as it was quite I o'clock before 
people reached their carriages. Down to 
that point, and indeed thereafter, tliere was 
the genius, the artist, but not the play. 
Cleopatra, as presented in this version, is 
simply a talker from Falkville. There is 
no opportunity for action. There are sev­ 
eral beautiful tableaux, but even in this 
the representation waa faulty by reason of 
the limitations, the physical limitations of 
the stage itself, and Mr. Abbey wa-; unable 
to utilize much of the pictorial advantages 
by reason of this purely physical 
unget- 
over ability. In "La Tosca” Bernhardt bas 
opportunity for constant action, and other 
people in the cast are also provided with 
fine scenes in which something beside mere 
declamation is possible. It isn’t the fault 
of the player, but of the play. Aside from 
the 
One P assionate D evelopm ent 
of rage and physical unrestraint 
when 
Cleopatra stamps upon the prostrate tues 
senger who brings news of Mark Antony's 
infidelity, there isn’t a single situation of 
dramatic intensity affording opportunity 
for that 
prime necessity on the stage, 
action. Cleopatra's death scene is singular­ 
ly tame, yet you will be interested to know 
that not only was every seat sold for the 
week's performances, but the accommoda­ 
tions 
for 
an extra matinee given on 
■Wednesday last were exhausted within an 
hour after the opening of the box office, and 
I understand that every seat for every night 
during this coming week is also sold. 
This shows two things. 
First. Bernhardt’s popularity. There ran 
be no question of her marvellous vannic 
pre-eminence in that view. There has been 
no extraneous unusual effort to advertise 
this woman. You might as well advertise 
the sun. or the stars, or the silvery moon. 
She simply came, took her place at the head 
of the dramatic tunic, and rules Queen Mac­ 
Gregor, whetner her name be La Tosca, 
Cleopatra or Frou-Frou. 
She is vastly improved physically 
Her fact* you remember, when she was 
h«re before, wa** rather death-heady, with 
high check bonos and pinched features, 
while her limbs and general physique were 
so attenuated as to be flippantly spoken of 
as interrogation points or exclamation sug­ 
gestions. T m e, or change of diet, or what­ 
ever has improved all this, and the proverb 
is certainly correct in this instance that ad­ 
vancing age doesn't wither. 


T h e Hcruhardt P hysique. 


Her face has rounded out somewhat. The 
sharp lines are softened entirely, and the 
body is more generously provided with adi­ 
pose layers, so that swathed in oriental cos­ 
tume the genius presents a picture posi­ 
tively pleasing. 
She is a wonderful woman. 
All women are wonderful, but she is a 
wonder among her sex. You can’t sit watch­ 
ing her during an entire play without being 
struck by the quickness of her intuition, 
the marvellous command she has of passion 
play of feature. No studied pose does she 
affect. Her attitude is born of tho situation 
and the phrase. The French habit in decla­ 
mation is monotonous to a degree, exasper­ 
ating^ unpleasant, ambit has occurred to 
me that Bernhardt and her associates carry 
that habit to an extent unusual. They have 
reduced stage rhetoric to a very common­ 
place condition save at certain exceptional 
moments. In other words, the conversa­ 
tional tone is. to«n> thinking, too well pre­ 
served. It seems to me os though art con­ 
cealed art a little too much. Bernhardt on 
the street is quiet, unobtrusive, modest; vet 
no man, certainly no woman who had ever 
been favored with a steady look at her upon 
the stage, would mistake her for other than 
herself. In her rooms at the hotel she is 
unrestrained freedom personified. She en­ 
joys the good things of life, but rules her 
taste with a rod of iron, subordinating 
everything at all time and under all cir­ 
cumstances to the conditions of her con­ 
li act. 
She is a business woman. 
She understands the petty details of the 
tour as thoroughly as she comprehends the 
terms of her individual contract. 


She is C onscientious 


to a degree in all matters pertaining to her 
life work, 
Within the week her hand was 
near the knob of the door which, opened, 
would put her face to face with the ever­ 
lasting. Canned mushrooms gave her a fit 
of illness so sudd en, so painful, so extremely 
dangerous as to cause grave apprehensions 
in the minds of the medical men attending 
as to the result. Fortunately the remedies 
applied were effective, but she was left in a 
condition of weakness which many a minor 
artist would have pleaded as sufficient ex­ 
cuse for non-appearance. 
Not so Bernhardt. 
“It is my duty, not alone to the public who 
have paid, but to my contract,” were her 
words, and she meant it. So thoroughly 
convinced are her managers of her con­ 
scientious recognition of obligation that 
they would take her word as against that 
of a million. If she said, "It is necessary,” 
or "I can’t play,” or in any way showed her 
inability to do what was expected of her, 
there wouldn’t be a moment’s hesitancy on 
the part of those nearest her. They would 
know that with her, in business, two and 
two make four, 
and nothing over and 
nothing under. 
Extravagant? 
Well, that depends. Would it be extrava­ 
gant for Mr Astor to build a 1500,000 yacht? 
Is it extravagant for a woman with an in­ 
come of $500,000 a year to spend it in 
jewels, in houses, in what many would con­ 
sider 
excessive 
dissipations? 
Extrava­ 
gance, it seems to me, is a senseless spend­ 
ing of money—and, by the way, I think 


THU ii V ery Funny: 
For weeks preceding the wedding of Mr. 
Jack Astor and a Philadelphia lady, the 
papers of this city, and presumably ot others, 
were absolutely showered, deluged, a-s it 
were, with carefully prepared press matter 
sent out from a press bureau giving details 
of the forthcoming marriage, the presents 
received, with the names of donors, and 
very often with the cost of the presents. 
Precisely how much was to be spent for 
flowers, and how much for the collation, 
was told with a degree of familiarity which 
disclosed the source of the information be­ 
yond a question, and with an idiocy, it 
would almost seem an insanity,of disregard 
of the impression necessarily produced upon 
intelligent minds by such exposure. There 
was a long discussion as to the “crest,” "the 
Astor crest." which was to be printed on tile 
ribbon tied about the wedding cake boxes. 
W ell. now. when you consider who John 
Jacob Astor, senior.was, aud that it is but 43 
years since be died, a perfectly well-known 
man to hundreds still living, how perfectly 
ridiculous is the talk concerning the Astor 
crest I Mr. John Jacob Astor, Br., died in 
this city rn 1848. His father was a butcher 
in Germany, with no more idea of a coat of 
anus or a crest than a right to such insignia 
Had he in the good old times, the butcher 
father I mean, talked about the Astor crest 
be would liave been laughed out of his shop 
or bung with his beef in his own shambles. 
His father was not only 
a 
butcher, 
drunken butcher, but, as has been told by 


men who knew him in his slaughter house, 
where young John Jacob was brought up, 
P oorly Cled and Madly Fed* 
he was a ne’er-do-weel. I ran across by 
curious accident only yes’erday a book 
called "Great Fortunes,” printed 20 odd 
years ago. in which, among other things. I 
find that while the original Astor, John 
Jacob’s father, was a butcher by trade, his 
chief occupation was that of going frofh 
house to house at a special season of the 
year for the purpose of slaughtering calf, 
pig or bullock, or whatever the farmer 
might have fattened and prepared, curing 
its flesh or making sausage meat of it ac­ 
cording to the will of his employers 
His 
name was Jacob, and ho spent much of his 
time in the village beer house. 
Between 
the beer-houso and the slaughter house 
John Jacob, Jacob’s son. passed the greater 
part of his time until he was 17 years of age, 
when, with 82 in his pocket, he left Ids 
home and with serious resolution faced the 
world. From that time on, aided much by 
his brother Henry, a butcher in this city, 
but chiefly by himself, young Astor, with 
his $2 a week mid hoard, laid the founda­ 
tions of a fortune which has iii time become 
Hie fortune of the new country, enabling his 
great-grandson to hold such position in the 
silly-billy world of fashion as to warrant the 
impertinencies of a press agent, and on the 
oocasionof his marriage to secure for him a 
stupendous advertisement as to his wealth. 
the beauty of his bride and the extraordi­ 
nary "crest” with which the ribbons of his 
wedding cake boxes are stamped. 
Why tell this? 
"Because the duty of a public teacher is to 
seize the topic of the hour and make it the 


Lesson of Ute Day, 
The industry of John Jacob Astor, senior, 
iii his father's butchering business, his fru­ 
gality in the early days of his struggle, his 
determination to succeed, and by success he 
meant to get rich. and his triumph in this 
free country over the elements of his early 
surroundings, debased, dirty, vulgar as can 
ba conceived, and his subsequent walk and 
conversation among contemporaneous mer­ 
chants, are a something which teach a lesson 
to every poor Boy, whether he was bom in a 
slaughter-house, in 
a 
poorhouse, in the 
slums, in the streets of New York, in the 
crowded tenements across the water. It is 
a lesson of encouragement, of promise, of 
hope 
and of 
certain 
fulfillment, 
the 
conditions 
at 
first being 
adhered to, 
maintained, 
for, 
if 
it 
be 
possible 
hie for a John Jacob Astor reared amid 
squalor, degradation, obscurity, his eyes 
more familiar with the 
drippings of a 
slaughter-house than with any of tho de­ 
velopments of art or nature, how much 
more significant the lesson to the boys and 
girls of New England poor born, but not 
born dirty, reared in obscurity, but not in a 
slaughter-house? 
And if for them, how 
much more significant the lesson to the 
boys and girls of New* England bom amid 
tile surroundings of farm life, where com­ 
mon school education is a certainty, where 
early teachings, moral, elevated, are a com­ 
monplace, 
everyday occurrence? 
Rising 
in the social scale, doesn’t the same lesson 
offer itself to boys and girls better born, 
reared amid the surroundings of culture, of 
intelligence, of education, of wealth, such 
as are to be found in the tens of thousands 
of homes, not only in New England, butin 
these great Middle States 
and far out 
through 
the growing and the booming 
West? 
The Astor of 1848 was 


An Exam ple to be P rou d Of. 


The Astor of 1891 is an object to be pitied. 
I know nothing of the young man's men­ 
tal endowments, but I am told he dances 
well. He has the Astor face, which means 
phlegniaticishi. His habits are those of the 
young men of the time whose pockets were 
full of dollars the day they were born. The 
contrast between the education given by 
the late William H. Vanderbilt to his boys 
and the Asters to this boy is very marked. 
Old man Vanderbilt was a tough customer, 
no doubt about that; but he had a big head, 
a firm baud and a very much better heart 
than most people imagine. His son, William 
IT., through all the early years of his life, 
seemed a failure, but the developments of 
his middle life proved him to be a worthy 
son of an extraordinary father. I know 
no better test of a man than the way 
in which he brings up h s children, ana it 
must be admitted, it must be conceded even 
by Vanderbilt's moat bitter, most acrid 
critics, that the race of men he brought into 
the world and up to the plane of wide hori- 
zonod endeavor, is a race of which his fel­ 
lows may well be proud. No men stand 
higher among their 
business associates, 
with their persona! friends, and in the esti­ 
mation of the genera! public, than the sons 
of the late William H. Vanderbilt, It is 
useless to waste time imagining what tins 
much written of young man could do if lie 
wore to try. The difficulty with him is, he 
doesn’t try. lie seems to me to be an apt 
tool in the hands of the present set, whose 
absurd 
Squabbling A bout Coats of Arm s, 
social precedence, family crests and all 
that, is about as vulgar as was the occupa* 
tion of the man from whose loins the 
founder of the family originally sprung. 
The Astors have dono much in many 
ways. 
The late William B. Astor was a gentle­ 
man. a man of affairs and at times a giver. 
His wife was one of nature’s happiest out- 
workings. She had a clear head and a good 
heart and a liberal hand. Together the As­ 
tors did a great deal of good in a quiet way, 
and some in a more public and general 
mode. William Waldorf Astor, the heir of 
John Jacob, is a peculiar compound. He 
has enough to do to attend to the affairs of 
his estate, but he bas indicated abilities, 
traits of character and a degroe of indepen­ 
dence to be admired. The other branch of 
the family is represented by William, the 
brother of William Waldorf’s father, who 
lives in Paris, his wife, who lives here, and 
young Jack Astor, who is just married. 
V\ ithout entering into offensive details at 
all. the fact remains that they are a very 
different class of individuals from tile 
others, and have yet to earn their spurs as 
benefactors, public or private. 
The individuality of Sarah Bernhardt and 
the individuality of the original John Jacob 
Astor, as, indeed, that of the original Van­ 
derbilt and of Jay Gould, are a something 
to be studied and enjoyed, appreciated and 
learned from. No 
man or woman ever 
lived in leading strings who amounted to 
anything. Flippant criticism would sug­ 
gest that the Emperor William was foolisn 
in cutting apart from the great and only 
Bismarck. 
N onsense. 
The Emperor W illiam is ruler over mill- 
ioils of men and women. He alone is re­ 
sponsible, and having learned his lesson 
why should he take hold of the hand of his 
old preceptoi in order that he might be sup­ 
ported upon the road pointed out to him. a 
road lie understands unmistakably? Bis­ 
marck’s services to the great William, his 
services to the unfortunate Frederick, can 
never be exaggerated in eulogy. The pres­ 
ent Emperor has learned much from him. 
more probably by observation than by pre­ 
cept, and now prefers to stand alone. Surely 
every admirer of individuality, every un­ 
derstander of personality, every believer in 
self-reliance and independence, will ap­ 
plaud the young man’s decision. 
Americans admire individuality above all 
things. 
What is it that makes the name of Blaine 
—Blaine, James G. Blaine, so potent? Is it 
because he 
is 
everlastingly wiser and 
greater and more potent than everybody 
else? On the other hand, is it not because 
he has proven himself a man among men, 
independent in thought, fearless in action, 
reckless of himself so long as his ends are 
attained? 
Thousands o f Democrats take 
exception to Grover Cleveland^ recent 
utterance on the silver question, yet has that 
utterance freshly photographed 
Grover C leveland as a Man 
of independent thought,of fearless bearing, 
undaunted courage. And whether his views 
arain line with those of the great majority of 
his party or not, when his name is placed, 
as doubtless it will 
be in 
1892, 
upon 
the Democratic banner, you will find— 
now 
mark 
my 
words—that this very 
utterance of his will make his friends stick 
closer to him than the traditional brother, 
and will bringteven his opponents into the 
line of his support, because they believe him 
honest and courageous. 
There are different kinds of individuality. 
Bernhardt’s is in the direction of person­ 
ality alone. I don’t know that she ie an 
original thinker. I know nothing of her in 
that respect. I do not 
know that, 
as 
a 
personality, 
she 
has, 
outside 
of 
the 
realm 
of 
her 
profession, 
where 
she is notably industrious md intelligently 
active, ever done anything to make herself 
unique, but there she stands. As Webster 
said of Massachusetts. “Look at her.” and 
when she goes to Boston, and you, as New 
Yorkers have, crowd the theatre, anc! sit 
spellbound beneath the magic of her witch­ 
ery, absolutely dominated by her personal­ 
ity, diagnose yourself, and see if after all it 
is not sarah herself whom you are admiring 
as an intelligent instructor, an expert pho­ 
tographer, 
a 
marvellous delineator of 
human nature. 
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ASHINGTON, 
Feb. 
21. — Should Ameri­ 
can girls have dow­ 
ries? Should we set­ 
tle a portion upon our 
(laughters 
at 
mar 
ria go? 
These ques­ 
tions I have 
asked 
some 
of our 
most 
noted society ladies 
during the past week, 
and I find their an­ 
swers interesting in 
the extreme. 
I first 
called UDOH Senator 
Sherman’s wife. She 
said: 
"I am in favor of dowries for our daugli 
tors, though I do not think the matter 
should te a compulsory one,as it is in France. 
I believe, however, that both husband and 
wifo are all thehapDier from the possession 
of means of their otvn,and every parent who 
values his daughter’s best happiness will 
not hesitate to endow tmr upon the event of 
her marriage. I have Afton expressed this 
sentiment in our family, and I believe that 
no father, should he possess sufficient 
means, is justified in placing his child in a 
position where she will be entirely depend­ 
ent upon the whims of another, It is a wise 
regulation of the French government to 
provide by the settlem ent of a marriage 
portion for the permanent support of the 
wife, so that she can never be left in want, 
no matter how improvident the husband 
may be.” 
H ow One Connt Oot 9 1 0 0 0 a Year. 
"Nevertheless I know,” continued Mrs. 
Sherman, "of any number of instances in 
which the system has proved rather disas­ 
trous. You may probably have heard of tho 
marriage of Miss Gordon of Cleveland, O., 
to Count Vilain of Belgium. The affair 
created quite a sensation at the time, as 
Miss Gordon was a beautiful girl, and the 
only child of a millionnaire, who was vio­ 
lently opposed to his daughter wadding a 
foreigner. The parents opposed the match 
for a while, and made every effort to draw 
their child out of the way of temptation. 
The lover, however, was not to be thwarted, 
and when the affair 
became unavoid­ 
able, the parents 
determined to make 
the best of it. A meeting was arranged 
with 
the lover 
for 
the 
purpose 
of 
signing 
the 
settlements, 
and 
when 
the preliminaries wore being discussed 
the 
amount 
of 
the 
"dot” 
became 
a 
subject of considerable 
controversy. 
At length the father asked what money tho 
count’s family intended to bestow upon 
bim. This question rather staggered the 
young man, who hastened to explain that 
no such custom prevailed in his country so 
far as the husband was concerned. 
“Very well, then.” added Mr. Gordon, "un­ 
less you can show an equal amount either 
in money or lands you cannot have my 
daughter.” 
"After considerable cabling and much 
discussion the question was finally settled 
by the consent of the count’s father to 
transfer to his 6on property valued at $100,- 
000. Not until then would the millionnaire 
agree to Hie demand, aud be immediately 
settled a life interest upon the young couple 
of $10,000 a year, IO per cent of the amount 
conferred upon the groom. 
Three years 
afterwards the wife died, and today the 
widower continues to receive the annual 
allowance agreed upon from his father-in- 
law, notwithstanding the fact of his second 
marriage. I might quote other instances of 
a similar character. 
She Loved A n oth er. 
"You are doubtless familiar,” continued 
Mrs. Sherman, "with Lucy Hooper’s advice 
to her countrywomen. In one of her letters 
written from abroad after her marriage she 
thus forcibly puts the case: 'My dear young 
American sisters, if you must have a pet, 
purchase a spaniel, but never buy a French 
count.’ Miss Hooper’s father, as consul at 
Paris, 
had. many 
curious 
experiences 
brought to his notice in his official capacity, 
not tne least original of which was the case 
of a young wife whose fancy had been en­ 
thralled, like many another American girl’s. 
by the glitter of a title. 
“One day while seated at his desk he was 
interrupted by the entrance of a lady who 
feelingly explained that lier husband, a 
Frenchman, had informed her that by the 
laws of France, which require the presence 
of the resident foreign minister, or at least 
the consul, at the ceremony to insure the 
legality of the contract, their marriage did 
not hold good in his own country, and that 
in consequence of the absence of such a rep­ 
resentative at the church, she could no 
longer claim his allegiance as a husband. 
"bympathizing with the woman in her 
trying 
and 
questionable 
position, Mr. 
Hooper very gently explained that unfortu­ 
nately there did exist such a law, and that 
he was powerless to help her. To his aston­ 
ishment his visitor delightedly exclaimed: 
'Then it is all true as he said, and I am free 
to marry whom I choose! I am so glad, for 
there is another whom I love very dearly!’ ” 
Mrs. W anam aker. 
Mrs. Wanamaker is a woman of culture 
and rare common sense, and having spent 
several years in foreign travel is fitted to 
express intelligent views on this subject. I 
called upon tier one morning.not long since, 
and found her luxuriously eusconscedin her 
pretty boudoir, in the midst of her regular 
daily work of correspondence. She was 
answering dozens of private notes and let­ 
ters of chantable appeals. She said: 
"I think that the question of bestowing a 
‘dot,’ or wedding portion, should be entirely 
optional, not compulsory, as it is abroad. 
Such arrangements are in many instances 
productive of much evil and of consider­ 
able financial embarrassment. As an illus­ 
tration of this I recall the case of a wealthy 
Frenchman who had three wedded daugh­ 
ters, upon each of whom he had bestowed 
a ‘dot’ far in excess of his private means. 
Two of his sons-in-law had been taken into 
partnership with him, and in consequence 
he had impoverished himself, when other­ 
wise he would have been rich in this world’s 
goods. Many American girls possess inde­ 
pendent means, and their future is provided 
for without additional endowment. As to 
girls not so situated, I hardly think that any 
man of means would care to D em it his 
daughter to leave her home unendowed, 
and thereby place her in a position of com­ 
parative dependence.” 
Secretary N oble’* W ife. 
Mrs. Noble says: “I do not like the idea of 
giving dowries. I think them degrading 
and the relic of a barbaric age. When the 
subject is looked at in its true light it de­ 
generates into a mere question of ‘barter.’ 
Among Indian tribes the habit is always to 
pay down a bounty or purchase money, 
either in lands or an equal value in beads, 
skins or wampum.upon the choice of a bride 
from among the dusky daughters of the na­ 
tion. 
If 
the 
maiden be well favored 
and possessed of superior attractions, the 
money is paid over by the groom into the 
hands of the father, and the young girl be­ 
comes a wife with all the show and cere­ 
mony of early barbaric custom. Should the 
maid be ill-ravored or devo;d of personal 
charms, a handsome sum is paid by the 
parent as a bonus thrown in atter the man­ 
ner of a chromo to equalize the bargain." 
"There is to m e,” Mrs. Noble went on, 
“something repulsive in the bare considera­ 
tion of dowry giving in a civilized com­ 
munity and in an age of Christian advance­ 
ment. 
On the other hand, a father pos­ 
sessed of any means would be unreasonable 
to permit his child to enter into the niatri- 
m onialstate empty-handed, more especially 
should the man of her choice be possessed 
of a moderate income and steady business 
habits. A fair start in life is the secret of a 
successful future, and many men are too 
often 
hampered 
in 
their 
youth 
by 
the 
burden 
of 
family 
expenses 
that 
cripple their best efforts, at a time when a 
little discreet financial aid would set them 
afloat upon the sea of success with favora­ 
ble winos to waft their bark. There is a 
wise clause in English jurisprudence that 
provides for the support of a wife from an 
endowment contained in the marriage set­ 
tlement. Such a ‘dot’ belongs uncondition­ 
ally to the wife, and sue can withhold it, 
notwithstanding the demands of the hus­ 
band.” 
Mrs. C arlisle on H appy M arriages. 
Mrs. Carlisle expresses short but decided 
view s in favor of the dowry. Said sh e: 
"A woman should always possess means 
of her own if she expects to enjoy a per­ 
fectly congenial wedded life. Even the 
most generous of husbands often over­ 
looks 
the smaller 
needs 
of a house­ 
hold that form 
so important a 
factor 
in the general comfort and happiness, and 
very few women care to be constantly mak­ 
ing petty demands upon their husbands, 
preferring more often to go without a neces­ 


sity rather than annoy a man by little im ­ 
portunities of this kind; until at length a 
lack of mutual confidence engenders mis­ 
understandings that prove the beginning of 
serious estrangement. 
"It is the same thing over again as that 
brought out In the allowance system, and lf 
the wife possesses independent means the 
wheels of domestic macfiin< rv run smoothly 
forward without jar or hindrance. 
By aU 
means give your daughters a wedding por­ 
tion should your fortune permit, and do not 
thrust her from the parental nest unsup- 
plird with necessary protection from future 
want.” 
Mrs. M cPherson A pproves. 
Mrs. McPherson, wife of the senator from 
New Jersey, has spent much of hor life in 
oreign travel, and probab ly there are few 
corners of the world which at one time or 
another she has not visited. 
A woman of 
keen intelligence and considerable literary 
taste, she has made a careful study of the 
various customs and national peculiarities. 
I asked her whether she approved of the 
giving of dowries. 
"I do, most em phatically,” she answered. 
“For the sake of a woman’s individual hap­ 
piness, if for no other reason, it is a wise 
provision, and I believe that every parent 
who has his child’s hest welfare at heart 
would not neglect so important a duty. I 
mean, of course, in case lie can afford to do 
so. Abroad the custom is universally ob­ 
served. aud a foreigner seldom, if ever, 
seeks an American wife from among those 
loss blessed by fortune. 
"The recent marriage of Miss Audonreid 
and Count Devonne of France is yet an­ 
other instance of title allying with solid 
American gold. Every one of course know s 
that the count was head over ears in love 
with his bride, bot the main chanco was 
not overlooked and the dowry was satisfac­ 
torily settled in compliance with the French 
law before the contract was scaled at the 
altar. The amount of Miss Audenreid's in­ 
come is variously estimated from $4000 to 
$8000, to which her motlier has added a 
‘dot’ of several thousand more out of her 
handsome fortune that will in all proba­ 
bility revert eventually to her daughter.” 
Mr*. W olcott Disapproves. 
Mrs. Wolcott, wife of the senator from 
Colorado, was at first rather disinclined to 
express her views,as she had never seriously 
considered the 
question, but she 
soon 
warmed up to the subject in reply to one or 
two leading questions and ardently espoused 
the opposite view*. Mrs. Wolcott went on to 
explain that she considered domestic happi­ 
ness better secured by total dependence on 
the part of the wife. She said: 
"In every male breast there lives a spark 
of latent chivalry that is sure to bo called 
forth by tho demand for protection on the 
part of the weaker vessel, and his manly 
pride is roused by the demand upon his 
rightful sovereignty over those who arc 
dependent upon his strength, just as the 
very dependency of an infant claims our 
natural love and care. We Americans are 
far too apt to indulge in a habit of imitating 
foreign customs instead of preserving that 
boasted independence so hardly won by our 
forefathers, and the worst of it is that we 
by no means adopt the best of them. 
“We usually follow some foolish, brief 
fancy, originating in distant lands by a 
class of people possessing totally opposite 
requirements. The French, as well as many 
other Europeans who observe this law of 
dowry giving, live very happily to all ap 
pearances, hut the truth is that the women 
of 
other 
countries 
expect 
less 
from 
their husbands than we Americans en­ 
joy. One tiling, however, I have noticed 
among 
foreigners 
is, 
that 
the 
wife 
of a Frenchman is far more respected in the 
light of counsellor to her husband than with 
us, and Is consulted upon every and any 
emergency, whether of puolic or private de­ 
mands, and tim wisdom of her advice 
generally followed. The trouble with us 
ies in the fact that we have developed into 
such a money-getting, money-loving race 
that in following the practical we lose the 
oy of the ideal, and the sweet romance of 
ove is destroyed in the effort.” 
"Do you not think that much depends 
upon the character of the men whether or 
not such total dependence results in happi­ 
ness?” 
“Of course.” replied Mrs. Wolcott, "where 
a man is a tyrant by nature no domestic 
congeniality or wedded joy can be expected 
under any consideration; but every true 
man will guard his wife from a feeling of 
dependence and treat her with considera­ 
tion, whether she possesses private means or 
comes to him empty-handed. By all means 
let us avoid the adoption of any custom, but 
preserve our individuality as a nation, and 
let circumstances guide our action in this 
question as in every other event of life." 
M rs. Carey T ells H ow it is in W yom in g. 
The wife of Senator Carey of W yoming is 
one of the handsomest among the ladies of 
the senatorial circle, a typical Western 
woman, possessed of all the Independence 
aud self-reliant spirit engendered by a life 
spent in an atmosphere of progressive suf­ 
frage, that in no way detracts from the dig­ 
nity and tenderness of her nature as wife 
and mother. 
She holds independent views, differing 
materially from those held by Mrs. Wolcott. 
She advocates equality of individual rights 
in the matter of fortune, as in all other re­ 
spects. I dropped in upon her one morning 
not long since, at her handsome suite of 
apartments at the Arlington, and found her 
a keen advocate of the superior advantages 
resulting from the system of dower-giving. 
She said: 
“I am firmly convinced that married life 
is always the happier for the possession of 
means on the side of the wife. No matter 
how thoughtful and generous the husband 
may be, no matter 
how lavishly the 
head of the house provides for the domestic 
comfort, there are always little unexpected 
demands cropping up that no woman cares 
to be forever asking to supply. Then, too, 
there are occasional small charities or pet 
acts of kindness that one likes to in­ 
dulge in, and if she be possessed of even a 
limited allowance of hor own she feels a 
truer pleasure in the dispensing of the funds 
than in giving double the sum supplied 
through the generosity of her husband. No 
one has a happier or more congenial wedded 
life than mine or a more lavishly indulgent 
partner, yet, for that very reason, I often 
refrain from making demands upon his 
purse. 
"I believe in the fact that the pleasure de­ 
rived from some little act of personal gen­ 
erosity out of a private purse far outweighs 
any mutual gift. In no State in tne Union 
are women more highly honored or more 
connubially happy than in Wyoming, sim­ 
ply for the reason that the laws of universal 
suffrage there prevail in a perfected state, 
and as a rule men hold their wives in a 
higher degroe of respect and look upon them 
as their equals in all things. 
"There are fewer cases of divorce and 
fewer domestic discords, besides which the 
laws of woman’s suffrage are productive of 
greater fairness in regard to wages. The 
pay of a woman in every trade and profes­ 
sion is the same as that of a man perform­ 
ing equal labor. This law also extends to 
the right of inheritance. Should a man die 
intestate, worth less 
than $10,000, the 
entire amount goes to his widow. 
Should 
his fortune be larger, the half of the sum to 
any amount is hers, the remaining half to 
be divided among the children. The same 
rule holding good when the money comes 
through the woman.” 
“Speaking of the advantages of indepen­ 
dent means,” Mrs. Carey continued, "recalls 
the case of a friend out West who married a 
man of a terribly jealous nature, and who 
illy concealed his dislike of the spirit of in­ 
dependence engendered in his wife by the 
possession 
o f 
an 
annual 
allowance 
from 
her 
father. 
At 
length 
he 
determined to settle the matter, and called 
upon his father-in-law with the request that 
the allowance be discontinued, in order 
that upon 
him 
alone 
must 
his wife 
learn 
to 
depend. 
Such instances 
are 
however of rare occurrence, and the ma- 
iority of husbands are far better satisfied to 
feel that their helpmeet possesses a protec­ 
tion from sudden reverses of fortune should 
a financial crasli occur or sudden death re­ 
move their lawful protection.” 
A nother W estern V iew . 
Mrs. Warren, wife of the new senator 
from Wyoming, was present during our con­ 
versation, having only the night previous 
arrived in the city to join her husband. In 
reply to my request for her personal views 
upon 
the question, 
she 
laughingly re­ 
sponded : 
"I indorse Mrs. Carey in all that she has 
said, and ain sure that every woman within 
the boundaries of the free State of Wyoming 
will agree with me; for nearly 20 years I 
have cast my vote at the polls, and I feel 
none the less the right to claim the respect 
accorded the weakest of my sex from every 
true man, and am happy in the love and 
esteem of one of the best husbands in the 
world.” 
T h e V ice-P resid en t’s W ife. 
Mrs. Morton preferred to express no de­ 
cided views in reference to publicly dis­ 
cussed questions without more time for 
thei serious consideration than my present 
demand would permit, yet she added that 
she did not realize the necessity for the 
introduction of any such marriage settle­ 
ment in this country as prevails abroad. 
"Come and see me in a few years, when 
my daughters are old enough to seriously 
force the consideration from me, and I will 
be better prepared to answer you,” she said, 
and turned the conversation with her nat­ 
ural tact. 
I regretted her decision all the more, com­ 
ing from a woman whose sound common 
sense would bear all the more forcibly upon 
our topic. 
Miss G r u n d y , Jr. 
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If I were to tender any advice to young 
men in the legal profession or contemplat­ 
ing such a career, I think I could not re­ 
frain from asking them to dismiss from 
their minds the idea that the practice of 
the law is made up in an important degree 
of oratory and eloquent addresses before 
courts and juries. 
No one should enter this profession who 
is not prepared to do very hard, continuous, 
and often irksome work. I shall follow 
this advice by saying that there is no mis­ 
take about another fact, to wit: In tho 
practice of the law. as in everything else, 
honesty and frank, fair dealing is not only 
enjoined by good morals, but is the best pol­ 
icy. 
It is a delusion to suppose that the noble 
profession of the law can be faithfully pur- 
sued or successfully practiced by trickery 
and overreaching subterfuges. 
G r o v e r C l e v e l a n d . 


No R oom for Quacks or Charlatans. 
There is no calling in which charlatanism 
and quackery or anything merely adventi­ 
tious counts for as little as In the legal pro­ 
fession. or in which real merit is surer in 
the end to find its reward. No young man 
of fair natural ability, possessing good 
health, sound principles, a willingness to 
work and the faculty for availing of oppor­ 
tunity need be alarmed at the number of 
lawyers with 
whom he must 
compete. 
If 
the 
requirements 
are 
severe 
the 
chance 
of 
success 
is 
so 
much 
the hotter to tho aspirant who 
can meet them. Thoro is, however, a ten­ 
dency to overestimate tho legal profession as 
a means of acquisition, and greatly to exag­ 
gerate the gains of lawyers. They are given 
a financial rating for which there is no 
warrant. A professional income may bo the 
equivalent in figures of the interest on a 
vcrv considerable sum of money, but in 
reality it is all capital, largely consumed in 
the expense of earning it. and in the sup­ 
port it affords to the earner and his family, 
if he has one. 
W il l ia m A l l e n B u t l e r . 
T he S o u th ’s F orem ost L aw yer. 
Nothing is more dangerous in a young 
lawyer than to find him drifting into the 
habits of "a case” lawyer; it is a method 
sure to dwarf the reasoning powers, sure to 
narrow the perceptions and sure to hamper 
the expansive power of the growing intel­ 
lect. I do not believe that the hest results 
are attained as a rule by beginning prac­ 
tice before one is grounded in theory. Upon 
the other hand, I do believe that noth­ 
ing is more injurious than acquiring by 
years of abstract study the habit of dream- 


1 f’yove of the practice is indispensable. A 
man who finds him self a lawyer to please 
some one else, and who feels that it is not 
the profession of his heart, may rest assured 
that he will never be successful. 
J o h n S. W i s e . 
Ingalls is as T erse as U sual. 
So far as I know there is no prescription 
for fame or fortune. A man may deserve 
both and obtain neither, or he may deserve 
neither and obtain both. The only way to 
be successful, so far as my observation goes, 
is to succeed. 
J o h n J. I n g a l l s . 
N ew Y ork 's Fam ous F rench L aw yer. 
The lawyer who starts with the idea that 
honesty is the best policy, and who is there­ 
fore honest, is unworthy to take high rank 
in his profession. Honesty may or may not 
be the best policy, blithe will certainly find 
instances where he thinks it is not. I enter­ 
tain real compassion for the youth who 
practices law on that theory. He was in­ 
tended for something else. He should try 
the business of—I shall not make invidious 
distinctions by specifying. 
Do not allow yourself to be handicapped 
at the start. Competition will not permit 
the extra weight. You are handicapped if 
you think you are a genius, hence not bound 
to drudgery; or if you have a habit that you 
cannot control, overcome, stamp out and 
laugh at. If you need a cigar after your 
lunch or a cocktail before your dinner; if 
you cannot reach your office betimes in the 
morning or retire at a respectable hour in 
the evening; if you love some other business 
better than your own and find irresistible 
music in the ticker of the stock exchange, 
close your office and consult a phrenologist 
—you will never take a front rank. 
That shock-headed, rough-looking little 
fellow' who sweeps out your office and plods 
at a Blackstone at night carries lighter 
weight than you do, and will go by the win­ 
ning post while you are tightening your sad­ 
dle-girths. 
F. R. C o u d e r t . 
Senator Call E pitom ize*. 
Certainly there is only one thing for a 
young lawyer to do, and that is, to continue 
his studies and discipline his mind thor­ 
oughly by thought and analysis; to be per­ 
fectly upright in his business transactions 
and carefully attentive to every employ­ 
ment he accepts. 
W il l ia m C a l l . 
Ex-G ov. H oadlj . 
Every young lawyer has at his command 
two things which can ensure for him suc­ 
cess—that is, as much success as his natural 
gifts entitle him to—and that is absolute in­ 
tegrity to 
his clients 
and to himself. 
The 
successful 
lawyer aepends much 
upon 
his 
true 
courage 
and 
abso­ 
lute 
integrity 
in 
dealing 
with 
his 
adversaries. Nor can he succeed without 
industry, for unremitting labor is required 
until he has given evidence of his talents 
and integrity. 
The young lawyer must patiently await 
his time, and lie who is a faithful and dili­ 
gent laborer in acquiring knowledge, and 
adds to this fidelity to his clients, will event­ 
ually succeed. A great many lawyers of 
only moderate ability, having in early life 
adopted this course of action, have been 
very successful in their profession. 
G e o r g e H o a d l y . 
A dvice to a Y ou n g L aw yer. 
My advice to a young lawyer about enter­ 
ing the profession of the law would be to 
resolve never to forget his professional 
honor, and to aid in the administration of 
the laws so as to promote justice and iii 
maintaining his rights in the courts in such 
a manner as never to bring the administra­ 
tion of jus ice into the contempt of the 
people. The lawyer’s duty to his client 
should never permit neglect on his part of 
his own obligations to the laws and their 
proper administration. A great deal that 
tends to destroy and does largely impair the 
usefulness and character of the legal pro­ 
fession is the haste to get rich in the prac­ 
tice of law, out of which grows enormous 
and ofttimes outrageous charges for fees 
and services, and speculations with the in­ 
terests of clients to the lawyer’s own advan­ 
tage. In olden tim es these tilings used to 
bo termed ax aonses.and sometimes as crim­ 
inal abuses, of his official trust. 
N o a h D a v is 
From S ilver-T on gu ed D ou gh erty. 
Eminence at the bar may be aided by 
natural gifts or severe training, a legal 
mind, self-denial, incessant study, absorbing 
devotion to science. 
The student, not the 
businessm an, makes the eminent lawyer. 
The lawyer may aspire to fame by a seat on 
the bench. If he succeeds, then away go the 
possibilities of fortune-even of a compe­ 
tency. Sheriffs and county clerks may be­ 
come rich, judges cannot. 
If the lawyer bo 
eminent he will doubtless enjoy a handsome 
income, and, dying, may leave his family a 
competence, but not woat in these days is 
called a fortune. A great lawyer never 
BP6CUi(At6S> 
Very few of the really famous lawyers of 
our country have, dying, left large fortunes. 
I venture to say that the lawyer should con­ 
fine himself exclusively to his profession. 
To combine the practice of the law with 
any other calling, however important, 
respectable or lucrative, is derogatory to 
the administration of justice. 
D a n i e l D o u g h e r t y . 
A N ew Y ork L a w y er’* V iew . 
la m prepared to say, almost cruel as it 
may seem, that tho best thing that can be­ 
fall a young man who is really fit for the 
profession, and who has tho pluck and 
tenacity of purpose which characterize true 
manhood, is that iii early life he should 
have hard work to get on, and be forced, 'n 
order to make use of his time, to employ it 
iii study. Dig into the foundations ot legal 
science, dig to the very bottom and w oris 
upward. 
Imbue your minds w til legal 
principles, study natural law, civil law. and, 
above all, sound every depth of the common 
law. Study English history, and especially 
the history of the law. Do everything you 
have to do thoroughly and with faith, never 
flagging, that one day your labor may bo re­ 
warded. 
C o r t l a n d t P a r k e r . 
L eu . H oner P ry o r’s Counsel. 
A good lawyer requires incessant, lifelong 
study. I think that one obstacle to attain­ 


ing professional success is tho eagerness of 
the young lawyer to get into practice. Tho 
lawyer who gets early into full practice can 
never be agreat lawyer. To be a great law­ 
yer he must become such substantially be­ 
fore lie Is engrossed by practice. Of course, 
practice gives him familiarity witli the law 
involved in the cases in liana, but prevents 
a complete scientific knowledge of the pro­ 
fession. 
The young lawyer must by no means de­ 
plore tile years of inaction which he endures 
before getting into practice, because these 
years of inaction afford him the opportu­ 
nity of laying a foundation for future f&me 
ami fdrtune. But a lawyer should not be 
content with the learning of his profession, 
hut lie should be conversant, more or less, 
in general science, art and literature; par­ 
ticularly should ho acquire the richness of 
the sources of diction imparted to him by 
familiar converso with the best authors. 
R o g e r A. P r y o r . 
E x-A ttorney-G eneral G arland. 
A young lawyer should Continue his pro­ 
fessional studies with as much care and 
unremitting attention as when he was a 
student proper; making and preserving 
notes of his reading; attending, when pos­ 
sible, proceedings of an important charac­ 
ter in the courts; his reading outside the 
law should be mainly in aid of it; adhering 
to the law for itself, ana not as an object 
secondary or auxiliary to something else, 
and making his client’s cause his own, 
without reservation, and rendering his first 
and last duty to him. Punctuality to the 
moment in all engagements should be ob­ 
served ; it is an essential to any great suc­ 
cess in tile law. A kind respect abd regard 
should be studiously cultivated toward his 
brothers in the profession, the officers of 
the courts, before which he seeks to appear, 
as well as the judges of those courts. 
An even temper should be preserved in 
his beal ing before the courts, and in no case 
should he endeavor to argue a question 
after the court has decided it; and in all 
instances short, close and terse arguments 
should he made, and this done submit the 
matter to the court without further talk. 
A. H. G a r l a n d . 
A m erica’s G reatest L egal W riter. 
One of the most Important points for a 
young lawyer is the improvement of his own 
mental habits or methods. Much of the 
young lawyer’s work ts necessarily broken 
and desultory. It is of great importance to 
his ultimate success that he should not 
allow this circumstance to interfere with 
the system and thoroughness of the knowl­ 
edge which he acquires in the course of his 
experience. 
The moat useful suggestion I could make 
upon this point is that he should make it a 
rule to learn at Dost one thing thoroughly 
every day, and if passing time does not 
afford opportunity, 
reserve the question 
until the most convenient occasion, so that 
as he goes on with month after month of 
experience, he Will not leave behind him a 
fog of doubts and uncertainties, and having 
in his mind the illusory form of supposed 
knowledge. 
He should read constantly, though not 
much, the best authorities, and to learn to 
discriminate between those which com­ 
mand respect and those which do not. 
A u s t in A b b o t t . 
B elva L o ck w o o d ’s I*ractlcal W ords. 
Do not attempt to take any unfair ad­ 
vantage of 
your 
adversary—treat 
him 
kindly, courteously; be respectful to the 
court; do not browbeat or attempt to warp 
the testimony of witnesses, nor on any ac­ 
count lose your own temper or uniform gen­ 
tlemanly bearing. Trickery is no portion of 
the honorable practice of the law. You 
have sworn to be true to your client and 
the court, and you must on no account for­ 
get the obligation. 
Begin at the lowest round of the ladder 
and accept the first case presented that ap­ 
pears to need adjudication by the usual pro­ 
cess of the law. lf you should take it upon 
you to redress the wrongs of some poor 
w om an or man who has nothing topay. or 
if the court should, as it often does, appoint 
vou to defend in open court a pauper case, 
Rut forth your best efforts, for herein may 
e your future reputation. It will certainly 
give you experience, which the young law­ 
yer most needs. Do not let Jhe amount of 
your retainer influence you in the prosecu­ 
tion of a case, but prosecute the claim of a 
beggar with as much zeal as you would that 
of a king. 
B e l v a A. L o c k w o o d . 
Senator G ordon of G eorgia, 
I should say, in the first place, that a large 
share of common sense,thorough knowledge 
of the great principles that underlie all 
laws, and absolute fidelity to the trusts 
reposed were the prime bases for ultimate 
success. I should add to this an apprecia­ 
tion of natural equity and justice. It seems 
to me that a lawyer, to make a great suc­ 
cess, must himself be imbued with the 
spirit that is supposed to actuate all courts 
of justice. Of course to say he must be 
thoroughly versed in the law books is too 
well recognized a truth to require any 
argument. 
J o h n B. G o r d o n . 
C hauncey M. D ep ew ’* Sound A dvice. 
A very eminent lawyer in tho country, 
with whom I had a great many cases when 
I was a young lawyer, said to me one day, 
pointing to a farmer’s son who was making 
fires, sweeping out the office, serving papers 
and copying for the privilege of the in­ 
struction which he received: "That young 
man makes me very unhappy. I have two 
sons who have graduated at one of the best 
colleges in the country, who are expected 
to receive from me this business at my 
death, and in twenty-five years from now 
that young man will be dt the, head of this 
firm and my two sons will be his clerks. 
A young man who hopes to succeed at the 
bar must first dismiss all nonsense from his 
head. He must eschew politics and society. 
Whether he has genius or is a plodder, the 
only rule of success is work I work! work I 
Most young men always fail by neglecting 
to pay over immediately on collection their 
clients’ money, and others by too exorbitant 
charges at the start. When nobody wants 
a young lawyer’s service ho must be con­ 
tent to live on less money than any me­ 
chanic in his town. v 
. 
When everybody believes the success of 
their suit depends upon his being in it, then 
he can select his clients and charge what he 
pleases. When he is earning enough to live 
comfortably he has already made a success. 
The rest is a matter of degree. Sharp prac­ 
tice, trickery, chicanery, and appearance of 
extraordinary cunning, which many affect, 
may enable a man to get on for awhile, but 
always upon a low plane, and may finally 
ruin him. Be frank and open with your 
client, the jury, and the judge. Most young 
men fail oy being unwilling to do the 
drudgery of the office, and filling tile part 
they are asked to do and working at some 
other desk than their own. 
I have known many a young man rise to 
a position in the firm over the heads of those 
who had been years in the same office, be­ 
cause of a cheerful willingness and en­ 
thusiasm to find out what he could do, no 
matter whether it was his to do or not, and 
an utter recklessness about his own time by 
dav or night, if he could benefit his em­ 
ployers by sacrificing his personal arrange­ 
ments and pleasures and devoting it to their 
interests. 
C h a u n c e y M. D e p e w . 


T h e E x-M inister to T u rk ey. 
I remember when I was a studeut-at-law 
hearing Charles O’Conor say at the time a 
very distinguished lawyer was nominated 
as chief justice of the United States, and 
when asked regarding his qualifications tor 
the position, that the appointee, though 
very learned in the law, would never make 
a good chief justice, because he was lacking 
in moral qualities. 
. . . 
That in the higher branches of the law, 
where precedents could not always be 
found to apply, it was necessary to draw 
upon one’s consciousness for justice, and 
that the appointee would in all such cases 
be entirely at sea. I should further add 
that this man failed of being confirmed. 
It is a popular error that the law is a pro­ 
fession dependent chiefly upon oratory. In 
primitive communities oratory at the bar 
was of much more comcquence. Clear rea­ 
son, industrious preparation, and a knowl­ 
edge of the fundamental principles will ul­ 
timately win. Especially is this the case 
where the jury is elim inated and on appeal. 
Many lawyers finding that their rise at the 
bar is not sufficiently rapid dabble in poli­ 
tics, hoping thereby to leap over ground 
which they arefnnwilling to toil through. 
The result is. in many cases, a poor lawyer 
and an unsuccessful politician. The maxim 
laid down by Blackstone still applies: "Ihe 
law is a jealous mistress.” No man can 
hope to win substantial success in the pro­ 
fession without consecrating his whole self 
to his work. 
O s c a r S. S t r a u s . 
A n Expert iii C orporation L aw . 
The profession of the law is beset by temp­ 
tations peculiar to it, and to which too many 
men, who would otherwise have been suc­ 
cessful, succumb. First, the temptation in 
the higher walks of the profession to take a 
speculative part iii the enterprises of which 
knowledge comes through clients, or with 
which clients are connected. This at once 
destroys the calm judgment of the lawyer, 
and frequently gives him an interest winch, 
at the critical moment, may become adverse 
to that of his client. 
Clients themselves, 
not knowing what they ask, frequently urge 
their legal adviser to join with them in such 
enterprises, and to the lawyer it seems that 
no moral harm can flow to him from a par­ 
ticipation in which he is invited by his 
Client. To every young man striving to rise 
in 11is profession I would say, avoid this 
temptation altogether. 
The second temptation which besets the 
lawyer who has tho requisite capacity for 
tile profession lie has chosen, and is on tile 
high road to success, and winch may deflect 
li m from it, is his active participation in 
politics. 
Tile law is today, as ever, a jealous mis­ 
tress, and allows of no divided working-day 
devotion 
S im o n S t e r n e , 
A L a w y er’s E ssen tial Q ualities. 
Areally honest mind is of immense value 
to a lawyer, considered even from tho most 
selfish point of view. 
A constitutionally 
dishonest man is unable to foresee what 
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view of a case will betaken by a respectable 
judge and jury, until after he has had a long 
experience of vain efforts to persuade them 
to take a dishonest man’s views of questions 
as they arise. But a man of fair, logical 
powers, sound common sense, great indus­ 
try and natural integrity, will, in nine cases 
out of IO, upon which he is consulted.be 
able to foresee what view of the case will 
be taken by the courts. Such qualities w ill 
make a wise student, a fairly successful ad­ 
vocate and a very sate adviser. 
Th o m a s G . S h e a r m a n . 
From G rant’* A ttorn ey-G en eral. 
No man ever made a great lawyer who did 
not begin without means, and did not con­ 
tinue long and laboriously faithful and 
honest. 
Christ, our Lord, said to the young man, 
“Go and sell all that thou hast. and give to 
the poor. and thou shall have treasure in 
heaven.” 
But the young man. who was 
rich, went away sorrowful, and our Lord 
said: “A rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven,” and repeated, 
"It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kindom of heaven,” and m ight 
have added that no rich young man could 
become a great lawyer. 
E d w a r d s P ie r r e p o n t . 
A M assachusetts ex-G overnor. 
As to what are the requisites to m ake a 
successful lawyer, I should say, industry, 
honesty, 
and 
brains, 
a 
well-grounded 
knowledge of the principles of the law, 
aptness and tact in dealing with men, and 
assiduous application to his work rather 
than reliance on effervescent genius of any 
kind. 
J o h n D. L o n g . 
A ssociate 
J u stice B ra d ley , Sup rem e 
Court. 
Moral sense, brains, learning, tact and ex­ 
perience, each is necessary to make a law­ 
yer. 
First, moral sense—W ithout a high sense 
of moral obligation, a man can never imbibe 
and possess the true principles of the law, 
which is based upon right as well as reason. 
Second, brains, or intellectual D ow er and 
grasp. The necessity of this quality is so 
obvious as to need no explication. 
Third, learning—This also is an obvious 
requisite. Ulpian well said,"Ju risp ru d en t 
est diviuarum atque humanarum rerum 
notitia, just! atque mjusti scientia.” 
Not only learning in the laws, but all 
learning is apposite; for a lawyer is the con­ 
fidential adviser of men in all human affairs. 
Fourth, tact—W ithout tact a lawyer is 
like a ship which has lost its rudder. His 
other qualifications tell him what to do; 
tact tells him how to do it. 
Fifth, experience—This is merely a part of 
his education. The more of it lie has, other 
things being equal, the more perfect he be­ 
comes. Old heads are, as a general rule, 
better than young ones. 
Undoubtedly there is such a thing as 
genius in the law, but it is extremely rare, 
and should never be assumed. A Papmian, 
a Cuias, a Coke, a Halo, a Mansfield, a 
Blackstone, a Marshall, does not arise more 
than once in a century. No one should as­ 
sume that the lot has fallen upon him. If 
it has, it is not necessary that he should be 
conscious of it; it will develop itself. 
The general inference of all these propo­ 
sitions is clear; to natural aptitude must be 
added intense and persistent labor. 
J o s e p h P. B r a d l e y . 


N ew Boston Music. 
From White Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany: Vocal—"Jerusalem,” Henry Parker 
Piano—"Gen.Sherman’s FuneralMarch,” H. 
J. Bennett; “Before the Battle,” march, An­ 
toine La Font; “Village Belle,” polka, E, 
M ack; “The Mountain Spring,” Carl Bolin; 
"Following the Flag,” march, Paul Keller; 
"Queen of Roses,” waltzes, E. H. Bailey. 
Orchestra—“Fox Hunt." galop, C. A. White. 
From Oliver Ditson Company: Piano— 
"Village Band,” rustic dance, Louis Meyer; 
"Felicia,” gavot. Edward Hoist: "Ameri­ 
can Line,” march. “Love's Sigh.” waltz; 
"Dove’s 
Return,’” 
waltzes; 
"Japanese 
Dance,” Fred T. Baker; "Floating bong, ’ 
barcarolle, and "Evening Bells," "Edel­ 
weiss,” glide waltz, F. E. Vanderbeck. 


Man is a U seful Animal. 
No woman wants to dance with a woman, 
6ays the World. There is no party, ball, 
dinner, journey, home or success without a 
man. Chits, spinsters, shrews and female 
grenadiers claim that he is superfluous, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that the women in 
this world who are happy owe a debt of 
gratitude to some big, clumsy, whole-souled, 
honest man. 
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Both the method and results when 
.Syrup of Figs is taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches and fevers and cures habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its kind ever pro­ 
duced, pleasing to the taste and ac­ 
ceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects, prepared only from the most 
healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to all and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 60c 
and $1 bottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
may not have it on hand will pro­ 
cure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. 
Do not accept any 
substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 
NEIV YORK. N. Y. 
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500Boys and Girls! 


ANY BOY AND GIEL 


CAN MAKE MONEY 


Out of School Hours! 


Send your address on a Pos­ 
tal Card to 


Boston, M ass. 
AG EN TS 
and F a r m e r # w ith no experience m ik e ase..l o a n 
b e a r d uring up ire tim e. A.D SATES, l'..4W . R obU m 
A v*. C ovington, K y., m ads K‘2 I u n < 'd » > 
WM o n e 
w e e k 
So cm you. 
P r o o f * a n il c a b o lo fflie 
free. 
J. E. Shkpakd A Co., C in c in n ati, (). 
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BARRY’S O 
T rico p h ero a s 


TOR THC 
HAIR & SKIN 
An elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all imparities 
from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and pray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for 
curing ernptions, diseases of the skin, glands aud 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, bums, 
bruises, sprains, Ac. 
AU Druggist* or by Hail, 60 Celts. 
BARCLAY ft CO., 44 Stone St., New York. 
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G R A T E F U L -C O M F O R T IN G . 
EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
BR EA K FA ST . 
"Bv a thorough knowledge of the natural law* 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri­ 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pron 
ertle* of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfaat tables with a delicHtely flavored bev­ 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors' bills. 
It Is by the Judicious use of such articles of diet thai 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun­ 
dred* of subtle maladies are floating around tis, 
ready to attack wherever there Is a weak point. 
IV« 
may escape many a fatal shaft b r keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour­ 
ished fram e.’’— Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only In half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeopathic Chemists, 
LONDON, ENG LAND. 
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THE ENfiLISH PLAN 


of furnish in g sm all am ounts ($50to $500) on ten 
years tim e, to h onest persons, fully explained 
free. 
stat* age, occupation, and am o u n t de­ 
sired. 
Also, o u r S A L A R Y feature, allow ­ 
in g $3.00 p er day and expenses fo r ail o r p art 
of tim e, fo r tacking up o u r announcem ents 
everyw here on trees, telegraph poles, fences, 
etc., and over-seeing o u r local Interests. W hat­ 
ever m ay be yo u r circum stances; old o r young, 
rich or poor, Idle o r busy, w rite us candidly, 
enclosing a stam ped envelope addressed to 
yourself an d nam e tw o references w ho w ill 
answ er o u r enquiries about yon. “Knowledge 
it Pow er." D E T R O IT L. AND F. CO., 
A3 Ruhl B lock . D etroit. M ick. 
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I CURE FITS! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop tliem 
for a time and then have them return again. I mean 
a radical cure. I have made the disease of KITS, 
EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long 
study. 
I w arrant my remedy to cure tile worst 
cases. Because others have failed Is no reason for 
not, now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treads, 
and a Free Bottle of my Infallible remedy. Civ, 
Express and Post Office. 
Hr. G. RO O T, M. CL, 1 8 3 P earl St.,NT. Y. 
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Chichester’* English Diamond Brand. 
ENNYROYAL PILLS 
Original and Only Genuine. 
gas*, always reliable. LA O icsuk 
Prn*ti«t for CMcheitrr'l Engtirhl 
Diamond tram! in B ed sod Gold 
[metallic bolas, SMIN with blae rib­ 
bon. Take no other. Refuse$ 
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DRUNKENNESS 
O r t h e 
L i q u o r 
I l a G it, 
P o s i t i v e l y 
C u r e d b y a d m h t l s t e r i n g D r . 
H a i n e s ’ G o ld e n S p e c if ic . 
It can be given in a cup of coffee or tea, without 
the knowledge of the person taking It; is absolutely 
harmless, and will effect a perm anent and speedy 
cure, whether the patient is a moderate drinker 
or an alcoholic wreck. It never fails. We guaran­ 
tee a complete cure in every instance; 48 page book 
free. 
f tO L D E N S P E C I F I C C O .. 135 Race 
st., Cincinnati, O. 
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A D A Y A N D O U T F I T 
KST# 
WASTE 
E VEU Y WHERE. 
Grandest Money-making busi­ 
ness ever offered. 
A G o ld e n 
H a r v e s t for tho 
next 
a 
m o n t h * . A Brand New Ar­ 
ticle. Everyone buys. ftp? 5 per 
month Salary aud Expenses to 
competent men. Also - c a m 
_ 
furnished f r e e . Sample case 
of goods and full particulars f r e e . 
D on't fail 
to write today. 
Address S t a n d a r d S ilv e r 
W a r e C o .. B o s t o n . M a* * . 
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Go Soul!}, Young Ia n ! 
Go where the fertile fields are ready to make your 
fortune for you, to an excellent climate, away from 
the hard W inters of the North, where you can plant 
a crop every month in the year, where every fruit 
and vegetable will grow luxuriantly, and King 
Cotton each year will assist you to become rich rap­ 
idly with one-half the exertion required to enable 
vou to have a bare living at the North. 
Full Infor­ 
mation by addressing B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 
Chambers St., New York. 
w4t f3 
CONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong la 
my faith in its efficacy that I will send tw o b o ttle s 
fk ek , with VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express and 
Y. O. address. 
* 
T .A .Slocum , M .C ., 181 P earl S t.. IN. Y. 
w y ly sd 
Manhood Restored 
A victim of youthful imprudence causing Pre 
aeture Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost Mauhooo 
Ac., having tried in vain every known rem edy.ha- 
discovered a simple means of se'f-cur*. which h r 
will send f r e e to his fellow-sufferers. Address, J 
H. REEV ES, Box 3290, New York. 
w y llt n l8 


W 
A 
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R 
N 
"s Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 
in volume and quality of tone ara 
the b e s t in the world. W arranted 
to wear in any climate. Sold by all 
leading dealers. Beautifully Illustra­ 
ted, descriptive catalogue with por­ 
traits of famous artists m alled free, 
LYON & HEALY. CHICASO. 
AGENTS! 
EVERY AGENT who w ants to know w hat to sell, 
and how to make the most money in his business. 
must read the A G E N T S’ JO U R N A L . Ii 
contains articles on canvassing and business topics, 
advertisements of agents’ goods of all kinds, Thb 
L a t e s t N o v e l t ie s . 
Every number Is worth many 
times the year’s subscription, 50 cent*. Sample copy 
for stamp. 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 36 Bromfleld 
street, Boston. 
wytf m y ll 
WEAK FREE m e n 1 
Sealed Treatise. 
Explaining 
. A m y new and perfect HOMB 
V 
t P i 
ny I * C U R E , tor Lost or Falling Mau- 
U I K U 
1 9 hood, Nervous D ebility, Lack of 
Vigor and Development, P rem ature Decline, 
Functional Disorders, Kidney Diseases, etc. 
Addrest SS. if ABSTON CO., 19 Park Place, New Tork. 
wyOm au ld 


W 
I L L I S 
1SAPSPS 
_ 
Handiest in _ 
— obtain more sap than an J 
Send for olroalar wJra&ple sugar i 


„ 
„ 
C H A S M I L L A R f t S O N , U tica 
Alto Manufacturers ef Cheese a n i Butter M aking I -na 
wyOt 
TO WEAK MEN 


particulars ror nome cure, F ltk E or charge. A 
splendid medical work: should be read by every 
man who Is nervous and doll lit ated. Addr***, 
P r o f . F . C . JUG VV L A I R ,I f lo o d u * .C o n n . 
w ylyr d id 


n 
i l 
e 
r e 
Q U IC K R E L IE F . Curelna 
I**’ a a 
BW 
few days. Never return*. No 
■ 
■ 
purge, no salve.no suppository. 
Sufferers will learn of a simple means of cure FURE by 
addressing C. J. MASON, PO. Box 3171, New YorkCity 
________________________________ 
w yly Jy5 
C R F C For Weak Men. Vigor restored. I havs 
r n C r 
found a c e r t a i n s e lf cure which I will 
I 11 a. Im gladly send F U L K to any fellow-suf- 
lerer. It cured me after all else had 
P i l O L fulled. 
Addles* IC. 
T . 
H A M I L . 
OUilL TDN, B ox 4 3 , A lb ion . M idi. 
w ytf Jal 3 


M o r p h in e H a b i t cured In IO 
ta 30 d a y * . No pay till cured. 
D r . J . S te p h e n * , Lebanon, 0. 
w y ly <19 


Sample Book of Cards,2c.Globe Co., W allingford,Ct 
c o m 121 
<12 


' A D A Y S U R H . 183.1 5 Samples F r e e . 
I Horse owners buy I I - 6 . 
CO other so c ia l­ 
ities. B e l l i H o l d e r C o ., .".lo lly , M ic h . 
» 
w yly n29 


A 
G E N T S make IO O p e r c e n t , profit on my 
Corsets, Belts, Brushes, Ourle-s and Medicines. 
Samples KIJEK. 
Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 375 
Broadway, N. Y. 
eow lSl Lid 


